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Foreword: 

By Way of Introduction ... 

How does an educational consultant; become an effect^^c 
organ^ational development consultant? ' _ 

This book is designed to help* answer that question. It is 
directed toward individuals who feel at 'home in the world of schools 
and educational organizations, possess some of the skills and artistry 
of the consultative process, and now want to acquire some key insights 
from the emergiiag field of organizatipnal development (OD) . 

T^e basic text of this boo^ was developed -by Dr- Charles Jung, 
who io*^r acognized widely in both educational and organizational 
development circles. He has condensed concepts and ^pp.roaches from 
a wide range of OD publications anA presents these concepts in 
various models and systems of behavior. To ensure that he had dealt 
with the major areas of under staniding adequately. Dr. Jung^'asked two 
of US from the noneducational OD field to rfeview the text carefully 
and to contribute our own impressions. (It has been an enriching 
experience for us to do sol) Onr reflections appear at several 
Doints in tha book. 




Our overaxl impression is that these pages present models that 
du a thorough job of identifying and categorizing some key dimensions 
of organizational life, together With systematic Wys of analyzing 
ono's own consulting behavior. Th« basic text should give you^ 
'the ::cn3^ttant~ reader , a solid bas.e of knowledge for sorting through 
son.e very complex organizational problems and issues. ' 

The thoroughness and compactness of the text may make it seem 
heavy reading at times. ^(At least, we^found it that way.) Like 
org'anizations themselves, tiSe models describing them, must be complex " 
to be realistic. So be. prepared ^o do some solid digging into 
abstractions — and giv^ yourself time to mull over the connections 
and implications. 1 

It also occurred to us that the reader of this compact book who 
wants to practice tpe art of organizational consulting must' avoid at 
all costs the temptation to becoiae overly booJ^ish in approaching 
rear organizations and individual clients. A mind-set that i« too 
analytical can block out Ice/ data. .A consultant whos'e mind is^ i 
dominated by toe rigid a frame of reference may have trouble under- v 
standing the client ' perspective . The person who is too ii^trigued 
a^d ^impressed with a precise analytical scheme may become imp^ftient 
with problez?is that do not coine i^ neatly-arranged packages. And ^ 
the ultimate disaster, of course, awaits^ the bne who forces data 
into pres<St categories. 

When you are tempted to use conceptual models tco Slavishly, we 
suggest that you consider the ^Wisdom of the ancient Persian proverb, 
VYou cannot capture a river in a bucket." You can dip a bucket into 
a river — but what you^iiave in the bucket is not the^ river — it is- only 
water. .The dynamic* is gone.... In the same way, you can apply a 
conceptual model to, a dynamic multidimensional organization; but wiiat 
that model enables you to focus on is only an approximatioii^of the 
total dynamic organizational process. Equally important to under^ 
standing the orqanizaton r.ay be the currents o,f less categorizabl'a 
data and impressions that swirl around you as you experience the 
people who live m the system. ' 

In a sense, we urge* you, as a realistic practitioner of orgar.i^ 
zational consulting, to dovtjlop the habit of^ alternately master ing^* 

> » 
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' -'\ - *'i '- '* * " - ~ 1 1 e 1 1 X n q qo o f t hem . 1 1 i s impe ra 1 1 vc to 

.1.:- r •_ I . f . . n a-; »/^-^t-. of an orqanization with precision and 

^ sLl : i k * virw tht^ entire o|-eration m perspective, to 
sl*^. f- / I Ja'a v;itr, an oper. .uind and then pause to assess 

_ 4* ly. It ;^ tr,-* ebb and flov., Yan and Vang, that will 
:r,f.^ ' ^ - -r'." i _ai ar.d praotical *;trenqth to your efforts. 

• wji' "[.us api roach^ ijr^ to intersperse your reading 

! L^-zk i\^i'ij^£ of reflection and Application for yourself. 

- I - iri , Lj'i •* iJir. I Chat.tt r^. I and II; you might close your 

* * • r J * rivi i^"- ar,d imacjine a call you've received from tTie 

. i t X* c'u*' .V'- : f ir. iucat iQi»3 1 system or organization with which 

* ^ f ii^ii;ar. H*- ^ti*L rtus said, "I'd like to make this organiza- 
' 1 s^- ^ : • *v-: .^r.i r.f althy. Hpw do I go about doing it?" 

A' j-s^ " ..r.K -f *^at exej^-utive awiitmg your reply, what 

jTTf " . _ r-- * ^ I i f 1 .-w- t • u gh^ , our m I nd ? . . * VIha t vou Id > ou 1 i kc to 

*,r-w " :.v* ir.ic i li ?erit re3|-onse ? . . . Jtt dov;n those quest ions- - 

r^-jJ '-Kt iirst chart t^rs of this i!>ook. . . . 

* • *r' vCv, finish Chapter TI, we'll have some other thoughts 

^.-4r- y. ^. **4:'ar. t imc , accept our best wishes as you venture 

' ra .i-re*:,n'-- -x-itiriQ, tiopetinies dull, but always complex 
f 

w 1 : i ^: ! r ^ 1 ^' a * 1 r : 1 d e v-- i opriten t . 
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Iniroi^ction 



This book IS concerned with yways of understanding schools and 
helping them become more effective organizations. During the past 
two decades, such helping efforts have come to be called organizational 
development (OD) . This book is aimed at increasing your understanding 
of the growing field of organizational development as it applies to 
schools. As you will see, we believe that the world is changing in 
some .very fundamental ways. Schools play a critical role in the 
directions these changes take. They may function as organizations 
facilitating or inhibiting human evolution. We believe you^may 
contribute to determining which way things will go. 

This book was written originally to be used as part of an 
extensive training program. It represented the "central ideas" for 
a works p entitled Preparing Educational Training Consultants'^: 
Organizational Development (PETC-III) > The last workshop in the 
PETC series, it is also the final training experience in a sequence 
of eight workshops which individuals can experience over a period 
•of three*' or fcfur years. The materials, or instructional systems, 
for conducting these eight workshops have been developed primariy 
by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory over a period of 
nine years. ^ 

. • IS 



As a combination, tnis sequence ot ^ight trai-nii>g systems 
has come to be known as "PODS," which stands for Providing 
Organizational Development Skills. This sequence provides, a basic 
mirramuiti of experiential learning for those who are interested m OD 
with schools. In their recommended order, they include: 
1. iptorpersQnaJ Comninications (IPC) 

' 2. Research Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS) 

3. Preparing Educational Training Consultants : 
Skills Training (PETC-X) 

4. Interpersonal influence (INF) 

5. Social Conflict & Negotiativo Problem Solving (SCSNPS) 

6. Preparn^ Educational Training Consultants: 
Consulting (PETC^II) 

7. System Approach for Education (SAFE) 

8. Sreparin\7 Educational Training Consultants: 
Orqanizab^nal Development (PETC-IIJ) 

This volume has been prepared with the assumption the readers 
would have knowledge and experience in the area? -covered by the 
seven systems which are proposed as prerequisite tra:|.nxng to PETC-III. 
These prerequisites may not be necessary for you to find ideas of 
some worth to you. It is strongly suspected, howler, that they 
may make a difference m the- way you understand those ideas. In all 
fairness, you should at least be warned that this book is wro^tten 
m a context which includes a set of assumed prerequisites. 

As in most fields, OD embraces a certain amount of jargon. In 
this case, organizational development jargon has been mixed with 
jargon l3;om the field of education. Much of the jargon is meaningful, 
for it represents special ways of thinking about things peculiar to 
the fields of education as well as organizational development. As 
you read on, you may see that we believe the most special aspects 
of these two fields is their developmental nature. Developmental 
changes are not simply a matter of adding new ideas. They involve 
new ways of thinking about ideas. They involve changes m the way 
we experience what is happening m our worlds. 



The sequence of training originallv designed by the Northwest 
Hegiona-u Educational Laboratory provides a combinatiop of active 
experiences v^hich facilitate developmental change. As such, the 
issue of simply reading this book out of context goes beyond the 
questions of, .whether you have the assumed prerequisite's. The ideas 
presented are^meant to be explored, wrestled with, argued,- altere^ 
and tried out as applied both tp the organizations you work with 
and to your own prof essio'nal development. This^process. is meant to 
occur in high tr^st relationships which you have created di>ring the 

Si 

previo\is two or three vj^ars of study and training. 

. There arc many things about organiEational development not 
covered m this book. If you irc using it as you experience the 
PETC-II[ training system, you will be introduced^ to the growing 
*field of literature on OD. The PETC-lII training sy^tom, not this 
volume, IS intended as an introduction. We sought to avoid 
covering everything here. We hot?^ this ^volume provides ar framework 
for entering the field and for keeping current with its unfolding 
theory and research. 

At thfi same time, the developmental framework offered is not 
yet £ound m the OD literature. We have had conflicting advice' from 
OD experts about inclusions of such things as our model of organiza- 

r 

tional maturity. One such expert thought it should be the focus 
of-^^veral years of research before being presented in this formal. 
Another believed that the past twenty years of research in. the field 
of industry contains adequate findings -to support our model. We 
were most influenced by others who argued that it shodld be shared, 
not because it is or is not proven valid for educational organizations, 
but because it is provocative.. The primary challen'ge for the OD 
consultant is not simply to know what is genc>-ally true. It is to 
discover, in working with eath claent system, what \s uniquely true 
for that client system. The model of maturity, along with all ideai? 
and suggestions in this book, is meant to be considered only insofar^ 
as it may help this discovery process in the .systems you work with. \ 

Lot us share further what we have included in tKis volume and 
.why. Chapter ^I shares our view of how individuals are' currently 
changing, how our society is changing, and implications for public 
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education. Ou^ of this framework; we feel it important to state 
our value position concerning change and improvement in edOcation. • , 
Chapter II 'concerns organizations as systems. It presents- ideas of 
how educationar organizations are unique kmd-^ of systems as well as 
suggests ways they may change and issues currently faced by, many 
schools. ^ 

whereas Chapters I and IT suggest how things cend to occur in 
educational organizations, Chapters ,111 and IV suggest how tney can^ 
be worked with in OD projects. Chapter III prdposes a general 
approach and highlights some especially critical issues such as 
dealing witn organizational pathology, defining system boundaries, 
creating entry^ and changing structures and norms. Many other issues 
are meant' to be explored through examining exis-ting literature and 
sharing with others in the 'course of the training. Chapter IV repeats' 
and expands some of the diagnostic and planning tools used earlier 
in the wholc^ training sequence. * 

Chapter V focuses on your own professional growth as an organiza- 
tional development consultant? The PETC-III training system does 
not just emphasize a focus on client systems. Considerable time is 
devuted also to exploring what you, as an OD conGultant, actually 
know, '^s well as to what you f»ro able €o do in the consultant rple. 

The book also contains a foreword and commentaries from two 
OD pro*fessionals outside the field of education. Barry Z. Posner 
and Warr:en Schmidt were willing to provide mights from their 
OD experience with business and industry TrT^tTie United Spates and 
o-Lher coi3ntries. Their commentaries <:ome at the enS^ of Chapters II, 
III and V. 

A postscript tells a bit more abput the training design of 
PETC-III. It also* offers some, suggestions and cautions about 
attempting to conduct such training. The two companion volumes to " 
this'one, used during the eight-month training are entitled: 

Preparing Educational' Training Consultants: 
Organizational Development (PETC-III) Instructional 
Strategies . Pino, Rene and Ruth Emory. Portland, 
Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program, 1976. 
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Preparing Edacailonal Training Consultants; 
Organizational Development (PETC-XII) Participant 
Materials. Pino, Rene and Ruth Emory. Portland, 
Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program, 1976. 

Finally, a bit needs to be said about the, authorship of this 
book. The contributions.. of a foreword and commentaries by Posrter 
and Schmidt are so designated. The rest represents the work and 
ideas of many. The term, "the authors of PETC-lII," is used 
repeated] y and refers to the research and development team at the 
Northwest Regional Eciucational Laboratory. These individuals 
created Tre/^Q ring' educational Training Consultants: Organisational 
Development as a workshop training experience of which this book is . 
only a part. As individuals growing in a pluralistic world, we 
never agreed on every particular. The book generally represents 
our shared thinking as a research and development team. Members 
of this team, along with others to whom we feel indebted, were noted 
in the acknowledgments of this -volume. ^ 
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Chapter I ' - . - 

" . .^for t^here is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so../." How, then, do we evaluate our public system of education? 
There is a challenge in ^these words that Shakespeare wrote for Hamlet 
some 370 years ago\ It is Wasy enough to say what we desire. Too 
often we leave unsaid why our "thinking makes it so." 

The Meaning and Vulnerability 
of Educational Evaluation 
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Let us ^se the definition tha^ Stuf flebeam and his colleagues 
proposed {Stuf flebeam, 1971)1 for/:he process of educational evaluation 
That is, information is ^applied to answer questions concerning the 
context, inputs, processes and products of the educational system. 
In the process of evaluating, one must liave an objective assessment 
of the way. things are, an operational definition of what is desired 
in accordance with what is possible, and an operationally defined 
theoretical model of how and why things do, and may, operate in the, 
system. - ' ' • 

Educational evaluation is most vulnerable in its lack of 
operationally defined theoretical models. Without such models, it 
is difficult to determine what caused a change, or lack of change- 
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Without them, ther^* can be no accountability for negative side effects 

.nor reward ior constructive side effects. In education, they are 

needed mos^t to struggle toward an answer to John Goodlad's question, 

"What kinds of human beings do we wish to produce?" (Goodlad, 1968> 
* c - 

Consider reactions to the^olluwing situations, should they 
occur in your* own school district: 

All the teachers have gone oh' strike.. We mi^ht think Lhis good 
if we believe it necessary ^to correct an vmjust situation which is 
maintaining a low quality of instruction in the schools. We might 
think the •situation had if it were viewed as unfair demands of teacher 
who are unconcerned about t}>^^^lfare of their students. 

The district has adopted the nei^ ^ippy ^ Readers for use by all 
elementary students. We might think this good if ve believe these 
curriculum materials can be used in a manner appropriate to "all" 
the students. . But, if use of these mater ials , inhibit, some from 
developing toward their i^otential as responsible, contributing 
members of society, we might feel great concern. (The term 
"appropriate" will be defined a Idttle later in this chapter.) , 

The district ds now using digital computers to manage course 
selection and plachmcnt" of all high school students . We might think 
this good if it means such schedul.ing now costs the district less 
and frees some staff from arduous bookkeeping tasks. We might think 
.it. bad if wo believe it forces some stAidents into learrting experiences 
that are poorly suited to their capabilities, nonrolevant and/or 
blocking their movement toward more advanced ways of experiencing. 

Seventh graders 'demonstrate knowledge of 32 percent more facts 
in the area of general science *this year than last ye<ir . We might 
think this good if we believe achievement of such facts by seventh 
graders is a valuable end in itself. We might think otherwise if we 
learn the studc-its had to spend 300 percent more time studying general 
science in order to achieve this increased level of achievement; 90 
percent of this increase is not retained three years later and 64 
percent of the students become significantly morO negative .in their 
attitude toward learning science than in the previous year. 

As deveAbpers of curricfulum and materials for training" educators , 
we at the Northwest JRegional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) feel 
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strongly confronted by the need for operationally defined theoretical 
models. We need to h<x.<-> an e xplicit value position against which we 
can evaluate our work. Thu core of our response to this confronta- 
tion has emerged as the following empirically supported theory of the 
development of the social-psychological "self." This theory may be 
observed in^.an individual as well as in an analysis of current change 
and needs in society. While the following statements may not be 
completely adequate, they have progressed far enough to be presented 
for critique, trial and contributions from others. 

The Need for Improvements in Educcitibn 

Ma^cr improvements arv, needed in the ediication of young people 
for living in today's wor Id. (Silverman, 1970) Tr^i tionai school 
methods and curriculum content are centered mainly in the transmission 
of information. Students are not provided with the knowledge, skills 
aad attitudes necessary to assist them to become responsible individ- 
uals capable of living interdeoendently in a world of continuous, 
rapid changes. (Illioh, 1971) • 

Schools ^have cjenerally done well in meeting objectives which 
center around cognitive learning for students with high intelleotual * 
ability and motivation. They have not donrfe well m meeting those 
objectives which promote individual worth and dignity, self- * 
under stand-ings-, maximum potential for indivitiual growth, personaliza- 
tion of education, and self-actualization in the loirninq process. 
(Holt, 1964) These latter kinds of objectives have seldom been 
stated m precise terms; nevertheless, they have been /inferred in 
virtuallv all generalized statements of educational aims. 

The rapidity of change in our society has put heavy burden 
on individuals to be self-understanding, self-sufficient and inter* 
dependent; It has also made it necessary for institutions to adapt 
to new and unforeseen conditions. These two conditions demand new 
and precise procedures for achieving more appropriate kinds of , 
learning for students and for assisting o^nctitutions to adapt to 
new conditions. (Ward and Jung, 1958; Mprphet , et ai.. 1972) 

"Appropriateness" in what was taught, from the past orientation 
of the limited empha.sis on academic achievement, was considered 



primarily matter of individualizing learning expediences in terms 
of readiness.' In the current borader perspective, appropriateness 
mast now al«o include personalising learning ej^periences in terms of 
relevance f!icilitation^ of the individual's social-psychological 
*'seif" development toward an orientation of personal initiative and 
social responsibility. 

Today's Youth: Learning and the^ 
Development of Self 

while t be work of the schools is to provide learning experiences, 
the p roduct of schools is change in the behavior of learners. A 
ma^or part of the need which our work at the Northwest Regional j ^ 
Educa^tional Laboratory is responding to is based on the theoretical 
supposition that today's youth represents a potentially 5dvanci3d 
kind of learner. (Erikson, 1970; Mean, 1970; Menaker, 1965; Perry, 
1970) The learning that schools need to provide mu^^ be ufTderstood 
in the context of this theoretical model of socialrpsychological 
development ox the self. ■ ' ^ . 

"The act of learning is seen as a complex social- psychological 
phenomenon. What 151 seen by the potential learner, how it is' seen, 
how it i.s related to other awarenesses, the contexts in which it is 
remembered, and how it is applied behavioral ly^~ will depend on the t 
leajcner* s perceptions 'of its relevance , its salience , and upon . 
conditions of reinforcement. Rt^levance , salience and condition^ of 
reinforcement' will depend upon the learner's self (which has developed 
out of interactions with others) and current perceptions of the ^ 
relationships of the learner with others,'' (Jung, 1967b, page, 7) ^* 

For human beings, it appears the conditions that determine what 
IS reinforcing, alter in fundamental ways as the individual moves 
alohg a dimension^ of social-psychological self-development . * An 
operationally defined model of self -development appears to be essential 
for defining a formal system of education that is open to evaluation,. 
What is good or bad as an educational outcome is a function of what 
we understand people to bo and what we hope they can become. 



/ 'p 
Souicds of the SQcial-Psycholojical S^l£ Model 

T4ie form of the model is adapted from PEfry*s report, Forms of 
lr.tr- 1 i^ctual and Kthjcal Deveiopment in the College Years, (Perry, 
I It was conceived as presented 'here by Charles Jung with major 

contributions from Jean Butman, Barry Jentz, Alan Pino, Christine 
Eawards, Robert Wittes and Robert Rosenberg. Consultation on a 
spholariy retrieval by Pmo and review by 'Jung was contributed .by 
. >!ax Goodson. Critical reviews 'were contributed by John Hough, 

?<oqcr Shuv, Kenry Brickell, Ronatd Lippitt, Eva Schindler-Ramman, 
-Wilriam Perry and Lawrence Kohlberg. 

The work ^of Piaget (1954) , of Perry (1970) and of Kohlberg (1971) 
are especially applicable. Research done on Piaget 's stages of 
lognitive deveXopmeni: and on Kc*hlberg's stages of moral development 
indicate the validity of the theoretical position presented here is 
already established. Both Perry and Kohlberg have stated their 
l^iief that this is so. (Perry, 1972; Kohlberg, 1972) 

i Kohfberg suggested that Loevmger's model of stages of "ego" 
development .ma-v already encompass enough, aspects of this model of 
^ stlf -development to make its presentation unnecessary, although 

a-kncwledging that Dome careful study would be needed to determine 
if this possibility is true. (Kohlberg, 1972) However, Perry 
Lcli«vcd this model of self-deve lopment was a significantly different, 
and hiahly valuable model which relates closely to the others. 
(Peri^y, 197^) At this x>oint , we conceive the development of the 
social-psycholocacal self in an individual as a product which can 
xesult froT:\ the individual's movements through stages of cognitive 
and ;noral development. It represeats understanding of "who I am" 
qivcu one's Capabilities of cognizing and valuing. Conversely, this 

1 t-ar.der standing provides guidelines for lndi^;lduals to use in 
thoii lives. It is, therefore, of special importance to t.ie educator 
whose responsibility is to facilitate this experiencing and "making 
meaning" by the individual. 

Lxppitt, who worked with Piaget, suggests Piaget*s stages of ^ 
::cx?riitive development are best understood as emergent from the 
Li im^L^r' s hereditary potential, dependent upon appropriately timed 
environmental exposures. He suggests Kohlberg^s moraJ stages of 
^f*velopment , each of which de • ads on prior achievement of the 
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corresponding cognitive stage, are best understood as the result of 
interactional confrontations. Again, these must occur withiYi certain 
limitations of tuning in the life span of the individual. Lippitt 
suggests this self-development model is best understood as Individ- 
S^al*s movements, concerning their understanding of who and what thejy 
are, from hereditary emergence of awareness, through interactional 
kinds of awaxeness, to a transactional kind of interdependence where 
individuals accept their part m responsibility for their selves and 
their influence m the world. (Lippitt, 1972a) 

Depending upon your familiarity with the work of these social 
scientists, you may find it of particular interest to consider these 
issues as you read the theory described here. One concept is 
especially important to keep m mind: these developmental models are 
not simply additive. That is,' you don't siirply add new ideas and 
viewpoints as you move from one phase to the next. It's not like 
reading from one chapter in a book to another. What occurs in such 
transitions is far more conplex. These models are more analogous to 
switching from reading a book to seeing a movie with stereophonic 
soui^d. Or, perhaps a better analogy would be to be born blind and 
receive sight at the age^of twenty. A new developmental phase 
involves a new way of experiencing which must be explored and 
assimilated. This new way of experiencing tends to replace old ways. 
What changes for people are the ways they have of "making meaning" 
out of their experience. 

Animal Self Phase I: Animal Self . In the first phase, 

the homo sapien is an cinimal being with certain 
genotypic needs and capacities. The "animal" 
homo sapien learns in the same general process as 
all animals. (Piaget, 1970) Learning is an 
operation occurring within the animal in which 
associational bonds are formed between cognitive, 
affective and/or motoric elements. (Kartmann, 
1951; Erikson, 1959b) We conceive the basic, 
behaviorist formula (Hall and Lindzey, 1970) for 
the animal learning process as: 

Importance x Contiguity = Learning 
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Importance is defined as change in the physio- 
logical need/capacity state of the organism. , 
Contiguity is defined as juxtaposition of 

elements in time and space, or by virtue of 
i 

similarity, as perceived by the organism. 
Conditions affecting the animal learning process 
are primarily concerned with physiological need/ 
capacity states and schedules of reinforcement. 
There are also some kinds of "insight" learnings 
involving cognitive restructuring. .These derive 
from "similarity" perception^ and are precursers 
to the change which takes on special importance 
' for homo sapiens as they develop through stages 
and phases of cognitive (Piaget, 1970) , moral 
(Kohlberg, 1971c) , and self-development. We have 
labeled the above, Animal Learning Formula. 

Homo sapiens differ frcsn all (or, at least, 
. most) other animals in having innate needs/capacities 
that allow for awareness of self as subject as 
well as object. If cultural interactions reinforce 
such awareness, individuals learn to differentiate 
themselves as an initiator of action — as an actor 
as well as a reactor. (Piaget, 1970) The capacity 
such awareness appears unique to homo sapiens. 
'^flndividuals become "human" to the extent that 



IS awareness becomes usable to them in initiating 
ways to meet their needs withm their culture and 
in contributing to the further evolution of that 
culture. The next four phases of the dimensions 
of self -development concern the increase of this 
awareness and the major changes which it can 
undergo. 



jP hase II. Stereotypic Self . lit the second Stereotypic 

Self 

phase, individuals become aware of themselves as 
"subject." The fir^ understanding of '"who I am" 
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IS based largely on stereotypes of what individ- 
uals learn other people are and the subsequent 
understandings. of what they hear them saying about 
who .they are. (Cooley, 1956; Baldwin, 1969) It 
occurs through intera9tions with parents, peers 
and others in the inuividual's space. It involves 
modeling and reinforcement in accordance with the 
Nsocial roles and norms of one's culture. (Clausen, 
J^969; Cottrell/ 1969) Behavior which we call 
"play" is an important instance of this development 
in American culture. (Erikson, 1959b; Erikson, 
1950) 

There are reported instances of individuals 
raised as animals who never evolved out of the 
understandings of Phase I, Animal Self. Beyond 
a certain age, they seem to have lost the capacity 
for such development. (Langer, 1964) The 
concept of "being" is a product of cultural 
socialization. (Clausen, 1969) 

Once experience from Phase II, Stereotypic 
Self, has been entered, an 'added dimension of the 
learning process is initiated. The Animal 
Learning Formula is always applicable to human 
beings, under certain conditions, whatever their 
state of self -development. But, the furtner 
advanced their self-development, the. more often 
.an altered formula replaces it. The altered 
formula is as follows: 

Relevance x Contiguity = Learning 

Contiguity and learning retain the same 
definitions. Relevance is defined as a potential 
for effecting change in the self. Thus, in 
addition to changes in the physiological need/ 
capacity state of the komo sapien, factors that 
can affect one's social-psychological understanding 
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of who. and what one is, become reinforcers of the 
human individual's learning. Beyond schedules 
of reinforcement*, we must now be concerned with 
motivational factors of desire to please others 
(Jung, 1967c)/ interest in, phenomena of the 
culture, and understanding of self as responsible 
for being a •learned (Bateson, 1942). We must be 
concerned with factors of ambivalence concerning , 
inner versus outer directedness (Cooley, 1956; 
Riesman, 1950) , shifting needs between growth and 
security (Erikson, 1959b) , and long- versus short- 
range goal awareness (Buhler, 1968). We must be 
concerned with factors of maturation beyond the 
innate physiological, such as those which are 
culturally refined intellectual and affective ones. 
'^Piaget*s stages of cognitive development and 
Kohlberg*s adages of moral development are the 
ma3or examples. We must be concerned with the 
stage of self-development and corresponding 
orientation toward perceiving and experiencing 
the world. ^ 

We now place this process, labeled the 
"Human L^earning Formula," alongside of the 
Animal Learning Formula. 



A 



Animal Learning Fomula 



Imporcaiice x Contiguity 



Learning 



(change in 'physio- ( juxaposition of 

logical need/capr Lty elements in time and 
state) space or similarity) . 



(associative bond 
formed between elements 
in individual ' s 
awareness) 
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Human Learning Formula 



Relevance 



X 



Contiguity 



Learning 



(potential for 
effecting change 
in the self) 



( juxapbs'ition of 
elements in time and 
space or similarity) 



(associative bond 
formed between elements 
in individual ' s 
awareness) 
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Tc make the Human Learning Formula operational, 
the definition of self-development must < 
completed. 

Individuals who have a Phase II, Stereotypic 
Self, experience their world i<\ eithe^r/or dichot- 
omies. Things are good or bad, right or wrong, 
in relation to what the individual understands 
from others. These people' lack an experiential 
or'cognitive base, of their own for assessing the 
validity of these dichotomous evaluations. 
xKohlberg /1971c; Bruner, 1971) The evaluations 
are accepted based on the understandings of self 
gained by perceiving others and "Animal Learning^ 
Formula" reinforcements of who they are by those 
others. 

A person will lack the basis for forming 
individual, personalized opinions'if society 
tells the individual that all he or she^is doing, 
as well as his or her reactions, are a function 
of being in a stereotypic role. (Examples may - 
be: "All little girls do what you're doing!" 
Or, "All blacksmith apprentices feel that way!") 
Experience belongs to the class of which one is 
a part rather than the self as a unique individ- 
ual. By contrast,' in a culture where individuals 
are allowed to own their experience, it is 
possible to evolve to a Phase III, Opinionated 
Self. 

Phase III: Opinionated Self . The Hill and 
Hill matrix defines "personalized" (Rabow, 1960) 
as the individual awareness of having one's own, 
unique thoughts, feelings and behavior in the 
here and now as contrasted to abstract ^things" 
happening at some other "time" or "place." 
When society allows individuals^ to personalize 
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Oxperiences, they begin to develop areas of 
opinion in their orientation toward the world. 
Some things remain .dic^otomous "rights or wrongs" 
based on, stereotypes that- are detained . A * 
growing number of others begin to be assessed 
and evaluated on the basis of one's own (owned) 
experience SucH things may be '"rig*ht for me" 
and "wrong for you." "This issue is a -matter 
^ of opinion." (Perry, 1970; Adelson, 1971) 

When the individual begins to approach "Experi- 
ences on the basis of expecting tTiat person- 
alized opinion may be appropriate rather tpan 
expecting to react on the basis of stereot/pic 
understandings of the world, he or she has 
'"entered Pha^e III,, Opinionated Self. It is a 
fundamental change of orientation toward the 
world. It represents a fundamental internal 
reolrganization. Individuals in Phase II organize 
their understanding of who and what they are 
around a set of stereotypes and expectations of- 
reinforcement. Phase III individuals organize 
their understanding of who and what they are 
implicitly around personalized experiences and 
corresponding opinions. While the transition 
to an Opinionated "S^2 f was based on "ovming" one's 
experience, the individual in this phase is not 

4* 

lively to feel a need to justify opinions. The 
orientation is that everyone has a right to opinions 
without awareness of how this orientation was 
determined. 

The Nature of the Boundary of Self ." At this Boundary of 

Sel f 

point an additional dynamic of the developing 
social-psychological self should be noted. The 
boundary of understanding oneself as subject — as 
one taking action rather than simply reacting — is 
a changing understanding of the meaning of choice 
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in behavior. The extent , and nature of this 
awareness^char^es in each phase of self-evolution. 

The Phase I, Animal Self, experiences its 
behavior ^s reactions to alternative conditions. 
The Phase II, Stereotypic self, experiences alter- 
native conditions as providing choices toward which 
action can be initifrtr^a consistent with the under- 
standing of the self. He or she recognizes choices 
The Phase III? Opinionated Self, experiences self 
as a chooser, with areas of personal reference for 
deciding which actions can be initiated. Anything 
which is "a matter of opinion" can be explored 
exclusive of stereotypic evaluations. 

Choice is identified as the boundary of .^elf 
in as much as the individual initiations of actions 
or failures to initiate action, put one in situa- 
tions where he or she^does, or does not, expose 
the self to influence which can change one's under- 
standing of who and what he or she is. This under- 
standing of choice will be defined as the boundary 
of self changes twice more in relation to each of 
the last two possible ^ases of sel^-evolution. 

One further note of clarification must be "X 
made before proceeding to describe the last two 1 
phases. The boundary of choice is internal betwe^ 
the concept of self and other aspects of the ^ 
individual as well as between the self and the 
individuates experience of the external world. 
That is, the self-concept does not necessarily 
include all of what the individual is. It is not 
the same as most definitions of the term "ego" 
(e.g., Allport, 1960) although some us^^ the 
terms "ego" and ."self" interchangeably. The self 
IS only what individuals understand and accept 
themselves to be. (Hall^ 1970) For example. 
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the individual might. not accept certain ph^^sical 
attributes or experiences of feelings or fantasies 
as part of who and what he or she is. * The individ 
ual maytake action to avoid- admitting these 

elements to their self-awareness. Clincial 

- t 

concepts of neuroticism and defense mechanisms 
can be defined from this^ concept. (Rogers, ' , 
1961) Similarly, t^he individual may block out 
awareness of aspects of external' JLif e space 
from self-awareness. This idea will be explored 
further in defining the last two phases of 
self-evolution . 

Phase IV: Existential Self . In a society - 
that presents cross cultural alternatives, the 
individual may arrive at relativistic awarenesses 
which lead to 'ipejection of stereotypic and 
opinionated orientations. (Perry, 1970; Kohlberg, 
1971c) The rapid changes, mass media of communi- 
cations" and travel m -current American society 
are pressing such relativistic awarenesses of 
individuals at^ unprecedented rates. (Moore and 
Anderson, 1969) Relativistic awareness has the 
attraction of providing the individual with a 
broader, more valid awareness of world realities 
and one's own range of potential. They challenge 
the feelings of security attendant with a simpler 
view of existence. Prior to having relativistic 
awarenesses, it was easier to avoid choice impli- 
cations concerning behavior such as nudity. But, 
today's youth. sees that "topless" means one thing 
in Samoa, another on tVie lower east side of New - 
York^ and yet another Keokuk,, Iowa. If they 
choose to be open to the philosophical, as well 
as pragmatic, range of alternative meanings, they 
experience ' the excitement of a vastly expanded 



universQ. They enter a Phase "iv/ Existential Self, 
by replacing their opinionated experiential 
organizers (for understanding who they are) wit\\ 
s .a value for experiencing in a variety of different 
contexts. (Perry, 1970) For youth in our prtesent^ 
society, it appears that one or two" alternative 
routes may be taken *once the Exist-ential Self is 
achieved. The more constructive route, in terms 
of movement toward the following phase with minimal 
risk, is described by Lippitt as follows: "Tljiere ^ 
is a ,g2:eatly increased sense of power More ^ ^ 
weigjit is given to the here and now versus prece- 
dent or future consequences. This gi^ves one 
a sense of excitement and creative> freedom. " 
(Lippitt, 1972a) 

Perry equates the Existential' Self with the 
individuaj^ in his model who has achieved usable 
awareness of "relativism." In a constructive 
response, Perxry says, "it can be a period of 
intend excitement becaiTse of a perso^n*s discov- 
ering niceties of patterning in given fr^es 
of reference." It, "reestablishes the possibility 
of makin>5 judgments" between orientations which ^ 
were lost during the Opinionated Phase when, 
"everyone has a r-ight to his own opinion!" "In 
relativism, the person submits to the discipline^ 
inherent in a given conte;ctual integrity of a 
given point of view — and then he can examine the 
logic, or illogic, internally, and its degree 
of congruence with external data. When be does 
that, he has to acknowledge that othe^ systems 
also have integrity." Thus, "the Existential 
Self moves into increased valuing, but it is 
contextual in terms of everything being relative." 
(Perry, 1972) 
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" ^ Perry describes the second route which the 
individual with a new Existential Self can take 
as one of "escape" or "rebellion.*' ^The escap-.st 
way of using this awareness involves a suspension 
of valuing. It is one in which no judgmentjs are 
valid because, A "everything is relative." 

"It all depends on the context, therefore 
anything goes!" ^ Perry notes that in counseling 
a youth who takes this position he will acknowl- 
edge that "values are different on the Trobriand 
Islands, but you're here !" This -response implies 
the factor of "cor.unitment"^ which will be 
experienced in the next phase of self-developmenx, 
(Perry, 1972) 

The person in Phase IV, Existential Self, 
who takes the ^escapist route loses the previous 
bases for valuing in stereotypic or opinionated 
terms. He or she retains only his organizing 
value- for-experiencing. The boundary of self 
becpmes permeable to the point of disintegrating 
as past reasons are rejected for choosing, or not 
choosing, and thus exposing the self to influence 
It *is, correspondingly, a potentially self- 
destructive' phase. The indivridual might do t^ungs 
in this phase wiiich make it 'difficult later to 
believe certain things could be true of one's 
self. He or she might kill someone, for example. 
Camus* novel, The Stranger, illustrates this * 
orientation dramatically. Harvard students who 
arrived at this phase of orientation described 
it as being," "Like standing on quicksand." 
(Adelson, 1971; Erikson, 1959b; May, 1960; 
M^y, 1958) 

The early experiences of the Phase IV, 
Existential Self, can involve much energy devoted 



to fighting against being drawn back toward the 
simpler stereotypic and opinionated kinds of 
orientations. This mctter will be explored later 
in considering what is' happening in current 
American society as well' as some ideas about how 
and why' today's yout>i are diff^srent from past • ^ 
generations. The latter experience of the escapist, 
Existential Self, might well be Characterized as 
a true '^Hippie" or^ntation. (Kenniston, 1962) 
Nothing is good or bad-. Everyone "should be free 
to 'do his o.wn thing." Later/ how this differs 
from what might be characterized as a "Yippie" 
orientation -will be noted. 

Some Peculiar Characertistics of the 
Existential gelf . It should be noted that, com- 
pared to the Stereotypic, Opinionated or Creative 
Phases, the Phase IV, Existential Self, has .some 
peculiar characteristics. The organizing principle 
is a value for experiencing (whether in terms of 
valuing in different contexts or the escapist's 
suspension of values position.) The principle is 
really more a negative value — e.g., a value 
agaanst being blocked from any particular experi- 
ences—than a^ concrete, positive value as .in the 
case for the-other three. The ^boundary defined 
in terms of a kind of understanding concerning 
the meaning of choice in behavior is, likewise, 
either more of an absence of any recognition of 
boundar:^e£ than a particular-definition for them 
or a chameleon-like interchangeability . It seems 
quite possible that the Existential Self is an 
anomaly resulting from the particular conditions 
that this society happened to evolve to, rather 
than a phase necessary to the possibility *oi: 
developing to Phase V, Creative Self. The 
escapist route may at least be more a special kind 
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of prolonnged transition for many individuals 
than # phase of self-development in the same ^ 
sense as the other three. If this- is so, some 
individuals with a Creative Self may have had 
only a fleeting experience with the Existential 
Self orientations. Further, the Existential- 
Self Phase would disappear if societal conditions 
alter in the future. This issue becomes an 
important one if the model is to be aised to derive 
guidelines for creating educational experiences. 
Consider, for example, the effects of aiding 
individuals in making the t-ransition to an 
Existential Self if, in fact, it is not necessary 
in order to achieve the following Creative Self! 
Perry notes that relativistic awareness, if not 
used in revolt, is used "in the pure fascination 
with patterned diversity," which may be the 
beginnings of the Creative Phase of selfhood 
rather than a phase in itself. (Perry, 1972) 

Phase V: Creative Self . It appears that Great fve Self 

three factors inf luence^^the transition from a 
Phase IV, Existential Self, t6 a Phase V, Creative 
Self: The first factor is to be far enough into 
Phase IV so that energy is free to be experiencing 
rather than bound up in fighting against being 
pulled back to the earlier, "safer" orientations. 
The" second f aetpr seems to involve the individual 
being willing ..to suspect that life might be 
purposeful. This differs from the blind acceptance* 
of purposefulness found in earlier orientations. 
It is a kind of awesome wondering that admits the 
possibility of purposefulness in humankind's 
experience in the universe. The third factor is 
recognition by the individual that his or her 
behavior represents choices to expose, or not 
expose, the^ self to influence. Such recognition 
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represents acknowledgment by individuals that ^ 
they have a basic responsibility for determining* . 
the creation of y/ho and what they are. (Rogers, 
1969) In 'Kerry's terms, it involves the making of 
"commitments" in various areas of one's life. 
(Perry, 1970) ' . 

When these three factors combine in the 

individual's experience, he oV, she r^fganizes his 

under s^andjbng of who and what he is. If oner is ^ 

ever to recognize purposef ulness in existejice, ) 

it""'Behooves the individual to commit himself or 

* «i 

herself to creating" all the "self" and all the 
life space alternatives possible so as to b^-* 
best prepared to spot the "evidence" of life's 
purpose should it occur. *The self becomes^ 
reorganized around a value for'^'^g^wth. (Rogers, 
i967; Maslow, 1954) That is," it's reorganized 
around expansion of awareness of jreality, or, 
awareness of "oneness" with the universe. 
(Schachtel, 1959) The world'^ major theologies 
are based on this kind of creative insight. One 
accepts responsibility for his or her part in the 
creation of self. He or she has arrived at, 
having a Phase V, Creative Self. 

Note that this is not the same as a defini- 
tion of a "creative ilerson" or of a pei;son who 
has performed a "creative act." It is a defini- 
tion of social-psychological self-organization 
and dynamics which can be arrived at depenc'ent 
upon the individual's cultural socialization. 
The individual with a Creative Self is one who 
knows he or she is frequently maintaining, or . 
influencing changes m the self by deciding upon . 
particular social and psychological behaviors. 
In Maslow' s terms, such a person would be 
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":>r.sidered '^sulf actualizing." (Masiow, 1954) 
Tni-. L-irson simultaneously knows, of course, 
that many behaviors continue tp be reactive 
or mnatf m the animal sense. One may strive 
* • take advantage of this latter awareness by 
creating 'conditions'" for one'"* own growth. 

It should be noted tnat the Creative Self 
individual does not make explicit choices about 

buhavioral act. This would be absurd, and 
virtually impossible. It is, rather, that such 
a s--'Ir recognif>s that each behavior represents 
a :.os,3 ibY^ity of croico. Although there may have 
LiKt. T.anv forces acting to produce ^ particular 
:r:.avicr *t .>a.^ pOvSsible that he or she may have 
Jc:.r_ sor-e':hinq different. This individual could 



_iVt^ taKer. 



initiative to get into a situation" 



w.v.r* conii t ions would have r^cted as forces toward 
_.*'ei:,q tr.t- iite Hpace differently and doing some- 
*-r\itvA dirfer-nr. Thus, there is recognition and 
a _ ^er tar.C- <^f ultimate responsibility for 
L'.^.^avI-'r ar.i cxrocurr of one's self to change. 

r -\ *roe , ir.cre are many hered-.tary and 
nistoricai taings wnich create much of what the 
I I _ Xr prt3r ro reaching the Creative Phase 
:r ^^..e's G'llf. But, once having enterec the 
fr'-..tiv.- P.'iasv, tnt individual accepts that all 
r-\".avior X L preser.t."^^ tne ossibility of choice 
i :r '-XL _-..xrv4, or nut exposing, the self to change. 

/X _ :.»_' acct_': ts resporusibiiity for his or her 
.wr. .i^tive tart m creating the self from that 



£x;o2inq one's self to^'hangc/usual ly means 
' i^c^riiit iMo ars mterdoj^ndent /^lationship with 
an;3t:.'--r ;^-rsor. , or [x^^J«(s, m yluiut. one is 



•Xflivirl-' r,^j>;irjq ix'^uiv j X^l«iioices according 
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to one's decisions (socially and/or psychologi- 
cally). You are thus, by definition, including 
,them within the boundary of your self. This 
defines those aspects of relationships vith other 
individuals, with groups and with one*s society 
that are included as part of your identification* 
It distinguishes those from other aspects of 
your relationships which may impinge on your * 
decision making, but are not included within 
your self-identity. For example, I may give 
one man money because that choice is part of 
my identification as a Christian, but I would 
give another money because he is pointing a gun 
at me. Individuals with a Creative Self thus, 
.not only l earn in relation to both animal rein- 
forcement and their self-concept, they also 
initiate 4Dehaviors in accordance with the guide- 
lines derived fro^n the self-*concept as well as 
the ways they conceive the forces in th' ir lives. 
Education, therefore, is not simply concerned 
with "putting things into students" which they 
can show have been retained. As the self evolves, 
it becomes increasingly a matter of the way 
students initiate manipulations of their environ- 
ment which, ulti -»tely, produce further evolution 
of the culture. 

Correlation With Ag e. The fi'*e possible 
phases of social-psychological self-development 
do not' necessarily correspond to specific ages 
of a person. There are so many differences among 
individual factors and cultural experiences that 
wide variation might be expected. Although 
developmental theorists believe from analyzing 
their research that it is unMkaly an individual 
will move to a next pnase after being in one for 
an extended period of time, it may sti^l be 
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po<5sible to do so. With such cautions in mind 
it may be helpful to have a rough idea of the 
age ranges during which each phase may be most 
likely to occur. Keep in mind that an individual 
may stay in any one of those phases without 
going s^n to the next. Considering available 
research, the following estimates are suggested. 

The Phase I, Animal Self, is likely to give 
way to the Phase II, Stereotypic Self, somewhere 
between ages 4 to 7. The Phase III, Opinionated 
Self, is likely to begin between ages 11 to 17 
and might have some relationship to physical 
puberty. The Phase IV, Existential Self, is 
likely to begin between ages 15 to 30. The 
Phase V, Creative Self, may begin between ages 
20 to 40, 

The Dilemma of Safety versus Change 

with the inception of a' social-psychological 
self m Phase II, the individual is exposed to a 
new k .nd of dilemma as a learner. {May, 1958; 
Nietzsche, 1967; .May, 1960; Sartre, 1969) The 
a.^iiral learner is only concerned with outcomes 
m temrtS of physiological need/capacity state. 
The human learner is additionally concerned with 
relevance m terms of degree of self-exposure 
and the dogr^^p of p^'rsonalization m human 
interaction. Ambivalence, which is a 
physicloqL^ally-based natural co.ndition m 
peoplo (Magoun, 19*i»9), extends into tne issues 
cf humi:.n learninc? and scl f-evolution. Choice, 
as the boundary of self, mediates between the 
relative S'jfety of maintaining the known, 
oiirrerit self aqau'St the pos.^ible advantaaos 
ot i^elf-exposure yielding changes m the 
direction of increased capabilities. 
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Up until Phase IV, Existential Self, the 
individual's most powerful capabilities are more 
apt to be used as defenses against alteration of 
the self than as avenues for its growth. This 

may speak to issues such as those jFromm addressed 

i 

m Escape From Freedom, (Fromm, 1941) In 
Phase IV the barriers to perceiving the world 
and one's self in broad perspective are dropped. 
This opens the way for insight types of learning 
which beccxne the most valued goal/ of learning 
for Phase V, Creative Self. InAght learning 
must now be defined to zee ho^ it contrasts with 
animal learning outcon/es. • ^ 

Animal learning outcomes satisfy physiological 
needs/capacities. Human learning is experientially 
based. It is a raaking sense, or meaning, of 
experiences relative to the stage of evolution 
of the self. A person may be trained, in the 
animal learning sense, to weld at a definable level 
of proficiency. But, it is only when he or she 
.perceives, in the human learning sense, that it 
is appropriate and desirable to initiate this 
patTiern (which he understands to reflect the 
person he is) that he would be called a welder- 
Insight is defined as the identification of 
relevance, i.e., the discovery that conditions 
internal or external to one's being can effect 
a change in the self. It is the dawning of 
awareness that somethingNin the life space, or 
something in the individual, not previously 
accepted as part of the self, has the potential 
of determining who and what individuals know 
themselves to be. Hero are some of the kinds of 
insights which can occur: 

Insight into the nature of a dilemma — the 
question becomes clear 
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Insight into the resolution of a dilemma — 
-thje ansv^er becomes clear 

Insight that scxne attribute can become part 
of the self — tha potential becomes clear 

Insight that an attribute is a part of the 
self — the capability becomes clear 

Insight that an attribute is natural to 
being — acceptability of a need becomes clear 

Most learning of the Stereotypic and 
Opinionated Selves occurs as a result of rein- 
forcement. It is rapidly forgotten, and is 
generally accessible for behavioral application 
only under conditions similar to those m which 
it was learned. By contrast, that learning 
which does involve insight is easily retained , 

needs little or no reinforcement, and is broadly 

r 

generalizable in behavioral applications. For 
N^j^ali^lo, tell me once, "Your father just died," 
and I will never forget it. It has enormous 
relevance. It affects my understanding of my 
self and many areas of my behavior. 

Insight learning does not replace animal 
learning for people.' It becomes an addition of 
increasing importance as the self evolves. It 
is the basis for people having created civiliza- 
tions to evolve ciiltures. By animal learning, 
the individual may learn meanings which* people 
have discovered in the past. By insight learning 
individuals arrive at t^eir own meanings for 
these discoveries and for themselves. As a 
Creative Self, one strives to expand these 
areas of meaning and discovery. 
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rigutf- 1. The Possible Evolution of Social-Psychological Self 



The Concepts of Human Worth, Dignity/ 
Meaningful Failure and Freedom 



It is now possible to be explicit about the 



highly valued, but generally undefined, concepts 
of human worth, human dignity and freedom. With 
operational definitions and competencies in the 
process areas provided by instructional systems 
being developed by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, educators should be able 
to greatly improve their efforts to contribute 
to* these ideals of American society. (Parnell, 
1971) ^ 

Human worth can be measured as the individ- 
,ual's capabilities for contribjting to the needs 
of one's self as well as to those of other people. 
Such needs for people are )>*h animal and human 
using Maslow*s hierarchical taxonomy. The initial 
worth of the individual is determined primarily 
by learning conditions which others provide. 
Evolution to a6wanp€d phases of social- 
psychological self gives individuals increasing 
capability to create conditions for themselves 
that enhance their own worth. 

Human dignity can be me<iSured in terms of 
individual awareness , abilitv and acceptance of 
responsibility for making choices that create 
conditions to enhance one's worth, A person who 
haF great human worth, all of it developed from 
conditions that ho or she believes were controlled 
by others, wall lack human dignity. He or she 
will be no more than a valuable slave unless 
capable of recognizing his or her own behavior 
as choices and criteria used to make choices. 
It IS the awareness of capability and acceptance 
of responsibility fo>- the meaning of choice in 



Hunan Worth 



Human Dignity 
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behavior as it contributes to increasing and 
maintaining one's human worth that adds human 
dignity to the individual. According to the 
theoretical model which has been presented, the 
capability to recognize and be responsible foi" 
" the factor of choice in behavior is a function of 
self -evolution. 

It shouid be noted here that gaining a - ^ 
personalized understanding of the meaning of 
choice in one's behavior necessitates opportunities 
to experience failure, as well as success^ in 
the outcomes that result from one*s decisions.. 
If others created conditions for an individual 
that assured nothing but successes, that individ- 
ual would not have the opportunity* to distinguish 
a meaning of choice as it affected outcomes. He 
or she would have no basis for establishing the 
boundaries of his or her current capabilities. 
It would be appropriate to help individuals avoid 
experiences of failure based on lack of readiness/ 
or lack of relevance of an experience to them. 
It is, at the same time, critical to development 
/toward achieving a "Creative" self that individ- 
^ uals have the freedom to experience failures and 
successes based on tneir owij^ decision making. 
Recognition of the distinction between such 
personally meaningful fa ilitre^ necessary to the 
evolution of self, as contjc^lsted to the other 
kinds of failure, is vital to educators who would 
implement values for human worth, dignity and 
f reedom- 
Indivic/uai freedom is defined as the ability 
to make choices explicitly and the availability 
of alternatives. (Fingarette, 1965) To make 
choices Gxpixcitly, individuals must evolve to a 
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self which understands ande accepts the meaning 



of choice in behavior. Beirvq able to choose, 



influences one's feelings of worth and recognizes 
one*s self-determined criteria for making choices. 
With this^ capability for freedom, society must 
provide the individual with opportunities to create 
and niaintain a culture that includes explorations 
of values. Such explorations aid ^in the develop- 
ment of the criteria for making choices and the 
alternatives to determine the nature of one's self, 
life style and the living conditions in one's life 
space^. He or she would, by definition, be a free 
human being. ' 



Therefore, to realize Am^ica's ideals of 
human worth, dianity and freedom, it is essential 
to provide conditions of learning which move 
individuals along dimensions of cognitive develop- 
ment, moral ^development and phases of self- 
evolution. In one sense, individuals learn best 
when conditions are congruent with their current 
cognitive stage, moral stage and phase of self. 
But, if the conditions for transition to the 
next phase are not also inuroduced whenever 
appropriate, the individual will be inhibited 
in his or her development of self. 

In the past, American public schools have 
been preoccupied with academic achievement. 
This has contributed primarily to human worth 
while inadvertently maintaining many conditions 
that -have inhibited self-development. With these 
clearer definitions, educators will be' able to 
provide a better combination of conditions to 
maintain high academic achievement for human 




Providing Conditions for Movement 
Along Developmental Dimensions 
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worth along with experxences of decision making 
and other kinds of self-awareness whicb^provide 
human dignity and freedom. The increased creative 

and destructive capabilities of recent cultural 

V V 

and technological advances in society make s\ich 
improvement not only possible, but extremely \ 
important to the welfare of humankind, (Kubie,\^ 
1965; Moore and Anderson, 1969? Illich, 1971? 
Rogers and Stevens, 1967? Kohlberg^, 1971b) 

Current Needs and Changes of Society 

The major characteristic of current American 
society is charge. Toffler*s book. Future 
Shock, (Toffler,\ 1970) dramatically documents 
many specific changes anrl the fact of general 
social change. Knowledge is increasing at 
geometric rates. People travel faster, farther 
and more often. More things are created, produced 
and consumed each year. Mass communication media 
proliferate awarenesses. McLuhan proposes that 
the medium, itself, has become the message. 
(McLuhan and Fidre, 1968) The behavioral and 
philosophical referents of the culture adults 
are experiencing are different from those of the 
culture they were born into. (Kariel, 1969) Our 
very understanding of the nature of change is being 
altered. (Eennis, 1969) 

Static Change Tho Nature of Changed Societies have 

experienced major changes in past historical 
periods. Evolutionary cultural and/or techno- 
logical events h a j g^ always impinged on the status 
quo societies. In Lewinian terms (Lewin, 1951), 
a society typically unfreezes under such pressure. 
It alters roles, organizational configurations 
or societal arrangements to take advantage of. 
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accommodate, insulate or isolate the effects 
of these eveiits. fhen it refreezes into a new 
status quo for decades or centuries until the 
next such event occurs. Gunpowder, the compass, 
Aristotelian logic, concepts of Christian 
relationships, mass production and digital 
computers represent such events. 

The current period of change is different. Dynamic Change 

Culcural/technological evolution has brought 
people to a stage of creative and destructive 
capability. For the immediate future, increasing 
rates of change will be continuous. Vie cannot 
expect to "re freeze" for decades or cj&ntttries into 
fixed roles, relationships or organizational^ 
This' time, people need to achieve a ii»re funda- 
nental kind of change. We must learn to Under- 
stand life in dynamic, rather than static, ways. 
(Jung, 1971; ,Erikson, 1950; Erikson, 1959a) 
Lewin's concepts of dynamic, quasistationary , , 

equilibrium give people much more powerful ways 
to conceive of, and deal with, the forces io . 
their lives than the more traditional "static" 
concepts of equ'ilibrium. 

The basic given of past philosophies, that 
ultimate creative and destructive powers are not 
in people's capability", is opon to reinterpre- 

i 

tation. A new level of understanding of what, 
it means to be alive is demanded. An error can 
now mean total destruction. Progress will mean 
continuous Pluralistic life styles, with 
increasing creative interaction of differences 
as people, ultimately, populate the entire universe^. 
We will move beyond the value for merely tolerating^ 
differences to ^ value for interdependence that 
recognizes how the interaction o? difference's 
generates the evolution of cultures. 
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New Kind of Some implications of Current Societal Change , 

Person Needed 

:50ciet> m the past needed individuals who could 
fit its relatively fixed roles and organizatipns. 

Society now needs individuals who cah move m and 

oat of roles, create new ones, operate organizations 
which continuously set new kinds of objectives and 
utilize new kinds of resources. It needs people 
who can retrieve and utilize new kinds of resoiirces. 

ne^ds people who can retrieve and utilize 
changing knowledge to deal with evolving issues 
and problems. It needs people who can move in 
and out of relationships without losing the human 
meanings of relating. It needs human beings to 
move rapidly along the conUinuum of their social- 
psychological self-^development so as to realize 
^ ^ the advantages, and avoid the dangers, of today's 

J ^ \ ,.^apabilities. 

American youth today are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those in any era of past history. 
(Erikson, 1970)^ Their philosophical perspective 
IS* imbued with the awareness of society's ultimate 
creative/destructive capabilities. (Kohlberg, 1971a) 
Their perceptions are bombarded with relativistic 
awarenesses. (Perry, 1970) They are thrust 'into 
existential dilemmas before having a chance to 
] - evolvQ beyond stereotypic and opinionated selves. 

Tl\ey' pannot avoid a questioning of values that 
'perplexes their elders. They have more need of 
hplp, and receive less help from,- adults than any 
generation in histc^ry. There are no adults who 
grew up in the kind of world which they face. 

Polarized Conflict Between adult and youth popul/^tions, polarized 

Between Youths . ^ ^ ^ ^" . . f 

and Adults conflicts, confusion and miscommunication tend to 

occur at a time when the -need is for more and better. 

ways 'of working together to explore these c^^ ,ging 
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meanings of human experience. (Schindler- 
Rainman, 1972) There has never been a time when 
adults could gain more from learning through 
exposure to the -potentially exciting, relativistic 
perspective of youth. Adults must dearn to 
maintain their adulthood while simultaneously 
entering into a kind of, peer relationship with 
youth in the role of being learners. Each can 
learn ways to support the other, with spegial • 
attributes to offer /in being learners.. 

Reactions .of Today's Y outh . When an adult's 
help IS not available, today's youth are reacting 
with a range of alternatives. Some move ahead 
in perplexity. Some '*x:op out" in drugs or hedon- 
istic efforts tro escape their awareness and the 
responsibilities that it implies. (May, 1958) > 
Many are breaking through to more advanced levels 
of se-lf than past generations have achieved. For 
example, Perry found that entering Harvard fresh- 
men in 1964 were one stage beyond freshmen of 
1958 on the nine stage dimension of his model. 
(Perry, 1970) Kohlberg's data show that this 
movement is occurring in cxiltures such as found 
in Turkey, Taiwan and the Yucatan peninsula of 
Mexico as well as in the United States. The 
developmental models are definitely valid across 
cultures, while, the substantive orientations of 
individuals naturally vary, the dynamics are the 
same. (Kohlberg, 1971b) Some youth glimpse the 
creative ideal, but demand it from a stereotyped 
self-orientation. This latter orientation might 
well characterize today's "Yippie," who demands 
that everyone "be free" according to some 
stereotypic definition. 
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The Value Position of the^ Improving Teaching 
Competencies Program . If a free system is to 
endure (or, more accurately, finally be achieved) 
society needs these youth to achieve development 
Df a Creative Self. The individual would then 
have the ori^.ntation of interdependence, shared 
responsibility and value for pluralism. , The ' 
Improving Teaching Competencies Program t/ikes,the 
value position of advocating such achievement. 

Adults who believe today *s conflicts are 
essentially^ the same as«those faced in the past 
contribute to destructive polarisations. Other . 
adults acknowledge change but exhibit a lesponse 
of immobilized ambivalance which Lippitt suggest 
is a. form of internalized polarization. (Lippitt, 
1972a) All the usual problems of adolescence are 
added to the differences of perspective between 
stereotypic and opinionated adults attempting to 
deal with youth who are moving toward existential 
and creative selves. Such adults not only can't 
help the youth, they fear them and fight them as 
they misinterpret their behavior. Kohlberg reports 
that, while increasing numbers of Vo^^h are moving 
to advanced stages of "moral" development, most 
teachers are only in stages three or four, and 
only ten percent have reached the final sixth 
stage. He further reports that an individual who 
stays fixed m a stage for too many years loses the 
capability of moving to the next stage. (Kohlberg, 
1971c) 

Lag Time between Cultural E volution, Individual ' 
Self "Development and Societal Transition . This 
is a time of frightfully difficult societal transi- 
tion. Culture and technology have achieved ultimate 
destructive and creative kinds of potential. . For • 
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til * t;r.. i.-. history, Idz-qo number b of Pronn'se and RiSK 

3f Change in 
Orienfetion 



liviij^I - ar.. it'velopina to existential and ^^^f ^" 



:«'^tive »_'iv*->, wiii others withdraw into 
»'i . I r-ai 1 tor. whicn they correspondingly 
-*»,^pt- r. 1 .rr-' ^-n those who look to them for 
i'l I r*^ i: ;r _'W* ';. Am^^rican society as a whole 

tr rt--h-ld or novinq uut of an 
*, . -i^'-i" ^-r j«_:,tatior] and ."^to an existential 
' - ' '* ' i 'T in a niiienjvim transition which 
ir* r- --.1' V ainiC'Vir.Q a new level of creativity 
- i* : iir . The existential society becomes 

r- - J * »'Xj»r3enco3 whicn open now realns 

* r .r_-jr : -"^t-: \ I _il . But, as with t ne m Uvidual 
: If, ^-'.-l*-ty niaht self-destruct 

-1 - . 1 >■ ri " i >r ^rarisactionai relativ, n>. 
J. ..p.. » y -triJes and sometimes appear 

" I - -- , p Ii' 1.- ■♦-conomic programs of the 
i* - :•-,*' vv».' na' lost-' faith m our potential 
■1 ?-i*' i* "ri^tive hacV lashes. There is a 
. ; " ir " .1^ arithr p<:>lr< ists would say, 

■ * • • I a*-' - f n«-v*^rnr'',* on the dimensions of 

;r.i, :j I>;ical ♦evolution, the evolution 
" livi: » ; • li-h vV'lr=;r^nt of individuals ar 1 
.* j^^i- * / v F 1 ^ ire illustrates this 



a, ' rei f -dest ruct by qom^ on 
. .Ji:,q ar^^as of creative 

^- ->ourcf-s miaht be exhausted 
lar -'^vst em wherj they should be 
'i* r '^'-J^^r olar sy.^tems. iiumaii 
. *d f.-ii the c<jnduct of war and 
ji ^ lv»'.- uj b*"'fori' a concern 
' If- ;^uld antiquat*^^ th*.' need 
I ir 1.^ F^ay be constructed thai 
_hc4iri- i^f jfiliutiun before* 
ill/* Vv'.it w ar»- df'iiiU. 
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Dirronbiou of Evolution 



Dinu^rtsion of Individual 
Arriving at Further 
SLaqos of Peveiopment 
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capability) 
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Many Peu;'*!©— J 
breaking through 
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MoGt rolo^ and 
organizations still 
ujiderstood m 
sj..('re o_typic term^. 
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These are danqcrous, as well as exciMng times. 
Tney dictate cevtam needs that society is only 
begmnmq to recogri'^c. 

Some Current Needs . Lippitt and Schmdler- 
Ramman speak of a need for greatly increased 
mtrapersonal and interpersonal interactions and 
linkages. (Lippitt, 1972a; Scnindler-Rainman, 
1972) 'They say individuals need skills, ways to 
make action commitments, and ways to relate to 
their selves which provide a sense of potency m 
their lives. They note that, heyond achieving 
awareness of alternative responses/ individualize 
need to gam awareness of how to take advantage 
of using alternative resources and the awareness 
of their personal potential for having mfluonce 
in their world. They include the need for school 
systems to become more interdependent with all 

communitv resources. They join others such as Meed for 

Miles m identifymq a need for increased "problem ^ Increased 

ProDlem Solving 

solvmq adequacy" (Miles, 1965) and increased Adequacy 

teamwork versus tne tendency toward provincialism 

and (drawing of destructive boundaries by those 

who fear change. They agree with Meai (Mead, 

1970) m believing that most adults need the 

security to see themselves as "pilgrims" m this 

new kind of world. Adults must look toward a 

kind of "peer ship" with youth m learning new 

ways tc create meaning in life. 

^£ ^'^'S S ociety lias fo r Its Public school.^ . 
The purpose of a system of public education is to 
maintain society and assure that each member car^ 
gam competencies to achieve a desired role 
withm the limits of his or her abilities. 
Considering all that has been presented from th^^ 
perspective of the value position taken by t-he 
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Improving Teaching Competencies Prograb of tne 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratpry, the 
following list of needs has been identified, 
that society has for its public schools.^ 



Societal 
School Needs 



Assure that each student achieves tTiQse 
minimal knowledge, skill and attitudiira^l 
competencies necessary to become a 
participating, contributing meniber of 
society 



Individualize learning experiences m 
terms of readiness so as to maximize 
efficiency of development of each 
student's human worth 



3. provide learning of knowledge and skills 
that IS reasonably up to date 

4. Assure that each student, according to 
his or her own abilities and personal 
style, learns how to be an effective, 
continuous learner 



5. Personalize learning experiences in terms 
of relevance so as to contribute to each 
student's sdiial --psychological self- 
development and achievement of human 
dignity 

6. Assure that each student becomes aware 
of, and skillful in, selecting the 
behaviors used to derive personal 
meaning for what he or she is learning 

7. Take advantage of technological advances 
as it is economically feasible to acquire 
them 

B. Support teachers in flexible use of 
resources to individualize student 
learning experiences 

9. Employ management procedures to use 

resources flexibly according to individ- 
ualized need of student 

10. Cooperate with community and home based 
learning opportunities as complementary 
to those provided in the school 
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11. Include new kinds of objectives m 
response to changing societal needs 
and utilize new kinds of resources in 
response to changing technological 
opportunities 

12. Use educational resources to maximize 
learning alternatives consonarit with 
economic efficiency so as to contribute 
to each student's learning the oppor-- 
tunities and responsibilities of human 
freedom 

13. Be operated by educators with process 
competencies that define "dynamic" 
(Moore, 1969) human perspective which 

IS the overall outcome ':heir pupils need 
to achieve 

The Derivation of the 

Improving Teaching Competencies Program 

Th- 'Improving Teaching Competencies Program 
IS derived from these areas of need which changes 
in American society and its youth have laced on 
the system of public education. The first throe 
needs demand development efforts beyond the scope 
of the Program. They call for new materials to 
be produced, and related training provj.dea for 
educators, as new knowledge and technological 
resources emerge throughout the foreseeable 
future. Educators will always need to be learning, 
and rel earning, new knowiedqe and ways to present 
It. 

The last ten ^-leeds call for educators to 
cjam competencies m aioas of procedural bkillq. 
These will brmq fundamental inprovemer^.s m 
thu ways schools arc operated. Once thes.e 
process skills are mastered, the educator will 
not need to he continuously learning in tne5:e 
areas. His or her scJiooi will be able to chanq(.> 
to m>rv dynamic of)i*ratinq procedures and to 
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Areas of 
Process Skills 



maintain them. There appear to be six areas of 
these process skills concerning the ways 
educators: 

1. Can help students to become active, 
responsible learners 

2. Can interact face-to- face with pupils to 
support student learning efforts such as 
making personal meaning out of experience 
as well as recognizing their own styles 
for doing this so students can be respon- 
sible for improving thexr own efforts 

3. Can use the different problem solving 
process^ appropriate to achieving 
improvem^its that are technical, theo- 
retical or philosophical 

4. Can work nterpersona) ly m effective and 
efficient teamwork relationships 

5. Work m or with the school staff to help 
It achieve organizational functioning 
which supports use of the other areas of 
procedural skills; evidence indicates 
that such help is essential to the kinds 
of needs and improvements that have been 
identified 



C.^ plan to use their procoss competencies, 
once acquired, to utilize locclly a v.'^ li- 
able resources to best meec unique ioca? 
needs and desires 
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Chapter II: Understanding 
the Organization as a System 
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Chapter II 

People probably misunderstand thmgb that happen m organizations 
most frequenuly because they fail to view them in their larger ccntext. 
It's the old problem of Cailina to see the forest for the trees. Another 
analogy would be a forest where the elimination of one life form has 
serious conoequences to other life forms as the ecological balance of 
the system is upset. Like a forest, any organization is a system 
of interdependent parts. When viewed as such, otherwise perplexing 
problems begin to make sense. A ma^or contribution of many organiza- 
tional development consultants comes from the ability to help clients 
understand their organizations as systems. 

Definitions and Concepts of Systems 

A sijrton has two or nx^ru pa»^t3 tliut function individual ly cind 
m relation to each other to realizv a purpose, Thas,*ithe cirvulatory 
"system" in a person includes the heart, arteries, capillaries and 
veins whose collective purpose is to move blood through other systems 

the body. If we took awav any one of these parts, the luirjj o^ se^ 
of moving blood through the lx)dy could not be realized. It as the 
i'ltHiS^^Hl^^^thS ^ ^ f u n c 1 1 on 1 nq needed to re al ize the purpose which 
defines parts wh ich ar e included within a particular system. 
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Any part of a system' which is, itself, made up of parts, is 
a system within the larger system. It j.s a subsystem of the larger 
system. Thus, the universe is made up of many levels of systems 
within larger systems. For example, the circulatory system and the 
digestive system are both subsystems of the human body which is a 
system. Although they serve different i:.urposes, these subsystems have 
some direct influence on each other as well af being indirectly depen- 
dent on each other for survival of the body to which they belong. 

>lain concepts include systems, subsystems, levels of systems and 

parts interdependent in providing a common purpose. Subsystems 

have an effect upon each other. In turn,, any one of them affects 

the existence of the larger system to which they belong. These are 

central corcepts xn understanding and helping an organization move 
t 

toward a desired purpose. 

Human Systems 

A huL'dn system is defined as one or more persons \;hose functions 
are opcratint^j interdependent ly for the purpose of providing growth 
,in expression of individual needs as defined by Maslow. Maslow (1954) 
identified needs whicn are distinctly haman as being m a hierarchy 
which can emerge for the individual throucjh his iriteractions with 
others. The form these needs take and the extent to which they emerge 
IS determined by the individual's hereditary uniqueness, the part icular 
culture one is a part of and the nature of one's interactions with 
others. As the individual moves toward a total range of human 
awareness, his or her needs expand through the hierarchy of those 
which are physiolo g ical, s a^f^ty , l ove_->nd belonging, self-esteem, 
self-actual ization , cognitive and aestheti c. Once again, systems 
are human to the extent they provide for individual cfrowth in 
awareness and expression of this hierarchy of needs. 

The diagnostic matrix of human systems (Pino, 1976) includes 
the 1 nd IV i dua 1 , ,_d y ad ic _r e 3^a 1 1 on b h i^s that develop between pairs of 
individuals, small groups , orga razations , communities and soc letie s. 
People have used unique capabilities to develop the higher levels of 
human systems which in turn have supported evolution of the hiaher 
levels of human needs. By creating organizations, communities and 
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societies, the conditions have 'been .protected .by which a system 
grows and new levels of potential gradually have evolved tov/ard which 
a system can grow. 



Growth, Evolution and Maturation of Human Systems 



Three concepf:s have ma3or imrjortance m organizational develop- 
ment work. The first is simply the concept of growth. A human system, 
at any level, goes through rather predictable stages from the time 
it is formed until it dies or as ended. For example, Gordon Lippitt 
(1969) describes typical stages in the life cycle of an organization 
3ust as developmental psychologists such as Erik Erikson (1950) have 
described them for the individual. As it grows; a human ivstem can 
add continuously to the number and balance of functions it car* provide 
Itself. It moves through stages such as birtn, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, adulthood, mi-^idlescence , old age, senility and death, 
(see Figure 3) 



The second concept concerns evolution. Each human sybtom appears 
to be evolving through similar kinds of phases, but at different 
rates. These phases tiave to do with the syste^i's way of understanding 
its own identity, or its "self," and its corresponding way of 
experiencing the world around it . It can chanqe in the characteristic 
way it functions. People have evolved from an animal kind of aware- 
ness in which individuals simply redact to internal' feelings of need 
and the stimuli encountered directly in their world. A new kind of 
identity and way of experiencing was introduced with early bocjetien. 
People began to understand themselves m terms of simple, stereotypic 
roles they expected each other to fulfill. As societies became 
nations,, differences of experience became recognizable and formed the 
basis for a more complicated knid of identity. Recognition of 
individual, personal kinds of experience led to an opinionated way 
of experiencing one's world. In the past century, technology ha.s 
brought the awareness of* cross cultural, rclativistic ways of experi- 
encing the world. This has introduced a self-understanding that takes 
one beyond the limits of stereotypes an d op inions . It is both a 
freer and^more confusing way to experience. It has' been labeled 
e.xistent lalism. The stage of evoluticm that humanity sooms gurreiitly 
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moving into is characterized by ultimate kinds of creative and 
destructive capabilities. It makes possible, and necessary, an 
ultimate acceptance of . restx^n^^ibility for what individuals let them- 
selves become and the effects they have orv the world around them. 

In summary, these evolutionary phases of human understanding 
are -iniral, stei t^otyiuc , opinionated , istuntial and creative?. Thi^ 
appears to bo a period of major evolutionary transition. For the ^ 
first time, large numbers of people, especially youtii, are struggling 
with exist^itial awarenesses and headed toward creative orientation 
^ and responsibility.. (Miles, 1964) Human systems at the level of 
societies still tend to be working at the transition from a stereo- 
typic to an opinionated p^se m many parts ^of the world. Tkis is 
ex|.->ressed as nationalism and polarized arguments about whose political 
and economic systems are best. By comparison, American society 
seems on the verge of moving into an existential period m which 
many things are reexamined and revalued depending on continuously 
changing conditions. It is a period of increased freedom and 
excitement as well as increased confusion and very real dangers. t 
The dangers stem from the pobsibilities of reactionary destruct iveness 
as well as possibilities of moral disintegration in a period of 
open testing. (see Figure 4) 

The third concept vital to organizatonal dovelopm^^nt work is 
the concept o£ maturation. A human system can grow through the stages 
of a life cycle. It may also mature through the evolutionary phases 
of changing its understanding of itself, its orientation and function- 
ing m cs world. Tne point is that muturitu involves something 
more than growth. A person can grow to adulthood arid old age with- 
-lUt maturing past a stereotypic phase of experiencing, ^^aturlty for 
a human system means movement along the path of growing awareness of 
life 's meVnin gs that have been evolving for thousands of years, it 
means corresponding change in the characteristic ways functi<jns are 
performed. 

These t^iree concept^ of growth, ^volution and maturity will be 
central to the examination of ways an educational tra in irri t.onsultant 
can facilitate organizational development. 
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Characteristics of Key Function^ 



.x.x2at i'.)rial dcvtiluprnt^nt consultant 
.^lit^nt ic _^7n-ove and ma.intain 
♦-..'ml .apabilitv of the organiza- 
t*.'' best course of action for 
; ?i IiPi?- hxb or her work to 
w^' thf organization. : or 
; "Tiai rj| ability such as plannmq 
* This nay be done best m 

.r. ir.iJtuT i^tiCN '^f exi.-^tmq funb- 

^ --f t no oraaniiiation which 
^rx*::.*. .-'.a U- of maturity. At other 
in i--*^ a'r'^^^rjt to change the 
n- : I ^ iMz i*^ 1 j^ii i>y chauQiii'? the 

ar. ar*-a of fjinctional capa- 
'::.t'^:.\t, 1 L r^ay involve training 
r - at^vi foms of plann^nq. 

' ' 111- /I c -M e vome n t of shared 
i' : ! rr-. '-•f rlanni o witii 
".v«r ' :f different part^ of triC 

ui^-^rriatu to their different 



Possible 
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. " . r , *" - ' n ^ * v' v r c <^ 7n iZaH ' w'/,f 
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Diagnosis and ' Diagnosis of an orgc.ni<.<ition*s growth and 

Organizational . , , 

Readiness for maturity niay^ inc^cate its readiness for incorpora- 

Change tinq new kinds t. objectives and resources. The 

wsition taken by the authors of PETC-III is that 
thore are seventeen key functions an organization 
must achieve m order to reach the point of 
advanced maturity v ^re it can provide for its 
own continuous growt.i and maturational evolutio.i 
Figure 5, pages 57-63, presents a doscmption 
of these Key functions at each of the foui phases 
of organizational ifaturity. 

Importance of V^fhllc these' seventeen functions are proposed 

Analyzing Key 



unctions 
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as key to the organization providing for its own 
growth an-' r.aturicy, it is not meant to be implied 
that other functions are unimportant. In working 
with a particular organization -at a given time, 
the consultant may need to be effecting changes 
in some functions '^ther than the key one. However, 
the diagnosis of the maturity of the organization 
IS strongthoned by including some careful analysis 
of characteristics of-*rthese seventeen fun ::t ions. 

whe way, the model of organizational 
maturity referred to hero is meant to be compatible 
witr) and complementary to Rensis Likert's presen- 
tation m »Ve?v Patterns of Manaqomont. (19G1) 
In addition, the consultant should become famiJiar 
with Likert's recent work on assessing profile 
of schools m tc-rms of his mooel.*' Instruments 
for conducting sucn objective diagnostic assess- 
'nent are available from Rensis Likert A^socicites, 
City Center Buiidmg, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Other 
models ana instruments r rom the work of persons 
such as Arqyris, Bj.ake and Mouton, C. Lippitt, 
Schjnick , Runke 1 and Miles should also be Oonsiderea. 
A nibi loqrpany is ol '^rfM at the '^nd of this book. 
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As shown earlier in Figure 5, the seventeen 
runctions fall into Tour categories. These are 
Problem Solving Adequacy, Managing Adequacy, 
Supporting Personal and Professional Growth, and 
Attrib> tmq Meaning to Experience. These lour 
categories are elaborated upon in the following 
sections . 

Problem Solving The Problem Solving Adequ.^cy functions 

A:jequacy co.icern whether and how problems are recognized 

and dealt with. In immature systems there is ^ 
iittio recognition of problems. There is lack 
of differentiation between kinds of problems as 
technical {iiow do we get from where we arT to an 
operationally definable goal in the iiK)st cost/ 
effective way?), theorer.ical (How do we objectively 
determine how and why things are happening as 
they are?), or philosophical (How do we negotiate 
basic differences of self-interest concerning where 
different parties want to go?). Mature systems 
have explicit proce.. res for assessing n^eds'and 
opportunities in such differentia' terms. They 
have shared norms and sophisticated skills in 
using r-orrespondmgly appropriate problem solving 
procedures such as the Corrigan's Systems hppioach 
for Education (1970), the NWREL version' of actipn- 
reaearch m hesearch Utilizing Problem Solving 
(Ju.ig, 1973), and tne ^^WR£L version of Social 
Conflict & Ncgoti<'iti /o Probleui Solving (Groth, 
1977) . 

Managing '^^^ Managing Adequacy functions are ones 

Adequacy , which especially concern personal and inter- 

^"personal factors defining the ways and extent to 
which people are able to work effectively 
together. It is presumed that other important 
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.^.ctna>7inq functions can't move toward advan^-ed 
phases or maturitv ah'Md o. those key ones. 
Attempts to imr It-ment such advanced fun-tion" 
break down because of I ick of ba<^ic teamwork 
cajf-Mbil 1 cy . Combining ;eor-les' efforts in an 
orqani nation necossitate.s finding way? they can 
understand each other, aqreeing to norms of 
influence arriving at shared commitments in 
decision makmq an J coord ma tmq efforts i"^ 
structures which supjort ar,d provide apj.ropr i.atr» 
rewards them. 

Thi' functioriS or Support! tkj Pf^r^^on^i i/W 
Pro *Vssiona J Growth u.nd to become xncreasirK;Iy 
imp(.:>rtar.t as an o>"gan ' nat ion matures. Those 
functions shift from w..ys c:>i.qaaization mai*i- 
tains Its status quo to ways of enabling itseii 
to be continuously evolving. lu immature; organi- 
zations^ these particular g>* ^wth support mq 
functions tend to b^^ ignored or placed low on 
the hierarchical structure {e,q., there may be 
a small training department within the personnel 
division). Activity of this kind is viewed as an 
occasional means to an end. In a mature oigauiza- 
tion, building m and maintaining a high level of 
so*>histicated capability m growth support )nq . 
functions IS seen as an end m its own right. 
That IS to say, a central objective becomes the 
process of being i continuously ^volving enter* 
p rise tc best fulfill the human pu rpo se for which 
the organization exists. 

A miture system recognizee its or ocuc^s is a 
major product i n a wo r 1 d viewed as a 1 wa y s be com i n g . 
Growth supportii.g functions m a mature organiza- 
tion are gxven continuous attention by aU s.ubiuirts 
and tend to be ^ ipoorted by high levoJ roles and 
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structure^. P^or example, there may bo a vice 
president of professional, or organizational, 
development with linking committees throughout 
all divisions and levels of the system. 

Attributing The functions of Attributing Moaning concern 

Meaning 

the ways a system experiences and explains itself, 
Its world and the relations of one to the other* 
An organization may give I'p service to, and try 
to piesent itself as being mature in its valuing, 
perceiving and expression of feelings. Its actual 
performance of th.^se three functions, however, 
IS likely to bo limited by its phases of maturity 
m the other key functions. 

The functions of attributing m'^aning may be 
somewhat d::fficult to comprehend. People tend to 
ta-''^ ior granted their ways of making meaning out 
of expe. lence. They find it difficult to fully 
appreciate that others can be experiencing the 
same situation di f f -jrently. 7i teacher coming 
from a school where norms support and encourage 
sharing of innovative practices may feel shocked 
and confused in moving to one where the norms 
treat such sharing as stealing of others' ideas, 
as an indication of lack of imagination and JflP^ 
■* integrity. Or, a principal who moved from a 

building where the norms supported free expression 
of both anger and -]oy as honest and valued behavior 
might run into great xosxs^ancQ and rejection 
upon acting m this maniter with a new staff. A 
staff with no experience in ope.n expression of 
feelings would likely misinterpret the principal's 
mot.we or assume he or she was emotionally 
unstable. Such a staff would be likely co hold 
implicit assumption that expression of one's 
feelings leads to destructive or vulnerable 
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bohavior. Th^-/ miqr.» r',--»_>nt a r;,. ivou impU- 

oaiion i-i tiu' i-T irsnt al' s behavior that their 

horn of hol.,irK; tti^-lir.q.s Kv-k was :v»inq -nrcatc: . 

A _'*iart, SI mi lax '^igurf G, uuiv be uscvi to 
Pio* vh?'!"'- 'ii f f » r-^-ri^ aspect:- of in*- oraaiiizai lOJi 
arc m tt^rms of maturity ^^f -.'a^ h furr^tiori. 

Wricn a.^st-^sini ' iT\.Uurity of m oruaraza- |^ Application of 
tiu'., one mglit .expect' som.' differe 7es id pnascs 'J"^^^!^^^ ""^^ 

Own Organization 

between different key k-us at .lay qiven time. 

For example' , the orqaniza^;on may be a phase 
' ahead in one kind of problem ^^olvincj as compared 
to itj. developFiMnf m uai:\q o^he^ kinds of 
rrobleir. soivmq. T:.e functions of %Miuin:^, per- 
cei 'ing and exptessinq feelinqs are least l^kMy 
to DC at pi I. J s a h* -a \ :^ f o ^ he i k y f u n o ^ i f ^: . 

Sttldy FiQure p-i^^-s "7-C^3, by appivinq it 
to an orqanization you are well acquainted with, 
lor ^ach key funotiori, whi-'h ii'base mc>- . nearly 
d'^-scribes the maturity of the organ .atxon you 
have m mir:d? Reinombor, t^c fiqure is meant tc 
apply to the total organization. If you are 
thmkmq of an organisation that i. large and 
complex, you will pronably fmd it r^^cessary to 
make some further dm t motions as you work. For 
ms* nee, you may wi.^h to discern the mr^turity of 
each of scveraj cI_ijvrL_s ions or the o r qa n i z a 1 1 on 
before thinking about what tni.i inipli^-s abou^ the 
maturity of the to/al organiz" tion. Or, you mc\ 
wish to det^^r mine /the maturity of key individual.^ 
or subpcirts (qro'jp-d m the organization for 'virh 
f unc r 1 on . You may w i <v\ to d i .-^ 1 1 n ju i -. h t h* 
ma t u r 1 1 y of h» i commun i t y q r ''^u t ^ i ' r v 1 a ' iox u < 
Uie educatior \i f\r j in iza^ ion wi*^h wnirh you art 
wf^rkmq . 
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Ic mav oft»-^ that makmq such distiric- 

> 

tions will load to the, most helpful action 
implications m your organ 12a t-. nal development 
work. For example, you may begin to help \'Our 
client avoid working toward advanced forms of 
functional capability tiiat its community is 
not yet capable of understanding or accepting. 
Yoa may begin to see priorities for work on 
certain managing functions befo*-e moving too 
^ar ahead on kinds of broblen solving. You 
may avoid the error of considering your 
client as genera] iy having an. advanced 
maturity m certain areas when it is re>=«lly 
only some subparts of' the client for whom 
tnis IS true. Movinq such advanced subparts 
anead may precipitate disaster ^^^f^ther 
subparts are not brought more into balance 
first. As you review Figure 5, identify 
potential action implications for the 
r.rganization you have m mind. 

Tlie Concept of Organizational Health 

Two factors determine the hea) th 01 an 
organizatior . The first concerns organjza- 
tional purpos^^ and e::fecti veness in relation 
to humai. ^eods The secon.2 concerns organiza- 
tional 3trenqtli. Figure 7 xMustratos these 
coriC'irns . 

nu org"^ I sat ion is healthy to the extent 
that Its pur^-'one supports the needs of human 



a 



at the sam^-' tim^^, provides an environment 



whi':h. IS healthy for humans to ho a part of. 

Tff- b'_aH iV -^r nMratior prepare's a t rod-r^^ 
f -. mcM*- 1 :?<-^ul^•: -f liuman bo. n In thi- 
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organizations trying to survive by convincing 
the public their products are noedod when this 
IS not really true. The health of such an 
orqanization must be considered precariois when 
it's possible thd' at any time tne public might 
see through the false claims and refuse tv^ 
provide further support. 

An "Organization must be considered equally 
unhealthy when it fails to meet _ti ie motivati.onc.1 
and morale ne c^T ot those who work in it. 
(iMcGregor, 1060) The more human people become, 
the more important it is to them that their 
contributions as members of the organization are 
meaningful and recognir.able . The productivity 
and creativoness of employees in an organization 
generally relate directly to Ci^ose factors. If 
the organization does not provide ^n environment 
worth living m, initial mof f ic i en<;y and eventual 
ineffectiveness in realizing its purpose become 
inevitable. 

An organization whose product meets valid 
human needs, an^ whose environment provides for 
the human needs of the individuals who operate 
it, may still be unhealthy because it lacks 
organizat ional strength . An organization is more 
than a collection of individuals. It .is the way 
those individuals i^ehavo i nterdep'^ndently to 
realize the larger purpose of the organization. 
They must nave a coirunon commitment to rhat parpo-";e 
and combine their abilities m a coordinated way 
that can achieve that purpose. (Barnard, 1968} 
Organizations were mvencea to real i''c purposes 
larger than an inc'i vidua! coald accomplish. Ten 
thousand ii.dividuals, each working m an entirely 
autonomous manner could not have built a pyramid- 
or a space rocket. By comhinmM and coord iiiat inq 



the different, special talents of largo numbers of 
p^ople--by' getting orqanized — the group provides a 
range of functions m a more sophisticated manner 
than any individual is capable of. People can* 
thui: achieve laiger and more complex purposes 
through the formation of organizations which include 
a broad and complex range of functions. 

An organization's strength is partly a matter 



of the ^^^equacy of its functions in relation to 
its purpose. This idea of strength relates closely 



"growth" of an organization. The "adult" organiza- 
tion was defined as" one which has a full range of 
coor< ^od functional capabilities needed to 
achlo^ xts purpose. Streng th is partly defi ned as 
functiona l efficiency . An organization is 
strongest when it includes all the functions it- 
needs for Its purpOv^o but no more than it needs, 
rurther, it is strongest when each function is 
provided by the best cj^erational characteristics 
'e.g., skills, procedures, norms, values, etc.) 
consistent with rcalisti:: requirements and con- 
straints imposed by the larqer community and 
societal context of which it is a part. 

.ere is en ohvicus correlation between growth 
a nr. strength. The "childish" organization lacks 
:.'.)no functions and is thus weakened. The "adoles- 
ceiit" orqanization has not achieved the stranath 
or balance amona its furictions. The "senile"' 
organization is weakened by regain inq functions 
i\- no Ic^naer needs and inefficient procedures for 
providing those functions. Rut, withm any ^^rowth 
stage, therp may bo mc^re or less strength of a 
function m terms of the f^fficion::y with wh:ich it 
IS provide 1. Also important is its c*ontr i but i on 




to the definiji^on given earlier for the concept of 




to the current: balance of functional efficiency 
for the orqanization as a whole. 

The organization is also strong to the extent 
that It IS not vulnerable to arbitrary forces 
which affect the quality of its product. Its 
environment for its members, its range of func- 
tioh^l capabilities or its efficiency. Vulner- 
ability whicn affects strength can also take the 
form of outsiders bezng able to enter the bound- 
aries of the organ:.zational system and affect its 
internal decision making at will. (Thompson, 1967) 
.^Ithougn' such encry can sometimes have positive 
results for a system, a system which cannot at 
least negotiate the entry uf an external agent 
IS open to a hiqn risk of intentionally, or 
arbitrarily, destru.'tive effects. 

Finally, an organisation if> strong to the Flexibility 
extent that it is flexib le and durable., riexi- 
b 1 1 1 1 y and durability relate closely to the concept 
of maturity introd^iced earlier. .^n organization in 
the stereotypic phase of maturity has quite iri flex- 
ible boundaries as well ideas about what it 
should do and ways i^ should proceed. 

It lasts only as long as these fixed ideas 
r-'-sult in a product acceptable to its consumers. 
As an organization moves to the Opirnonated, 
Exister»t i<ii or Creative Phases of maturity, the 
difff^rent dynamics of boundaries and decision 
makmq reprt-'sent increasing flexibility. The 
Existential Phase may present the g"reate3t 
appearance of flexibility, but not the greatt^st 
durability. The orientation of openness to "try 
anything" of the Ex i erit la 1 TluK^e can bt^ sel f- 
dtl'Stt net ) v^. T*^ Ic-.cks ability to b*^ fl'^xible 
puMirig bac' fi>>m tmn'^'s if they af>pear to be a 
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mistake. It also lacks flexibility of rearranging 
and coordinating resources because subsystems 
within the organization tend to each go off m 
their own direction. The Phase II, Opinionated, 
organization may appear more duiabie, although 
less flexible, than th» Phase III, Existential, 
crqaiii:ration . 

The orqanization which reaches the fourth 
phase of maturity, the Creative Phase, 'has the 
greatest real flexibility and durability. It has 
the functional capability to identify new kinds 
of obiectives and to change the kinds of resaurces 
It uses in realising its purpose. 

Public Education as a System in the United States 

The to*al system of public education m the Unitea States has 
ir.any parts. Its dual purpose is to maintain society by prppcirmg 
iniividuals to make the society function while, at che same time, 
fa. 1 1 1 tat irtg un^^'io growth of individuals to their maximun. ^apabiliti3S 
When individuals and ^>ocieties wcie mostly stereotypic and opinionated 
iti or i*^ntatiun-^when they saw lile as static and accepted the status 
Auo as tn*: norr.il state of affairsr-it was fairly simple for public 
education to realize its rurpost . Pec'j- le learned from a relatively 
fixed ijady oi ki,owl ^^dq*-^ ro fill roles that wore not expected to change 
d Jr 1 ng t '"j*: i r 1 1 f t ime s . 

N^w, *:h\z world : ^ onuinuotisly ch-numg and humariity has achieved 
ultiTTU^'^ kirid^ rrt-a r ar\d destructive capability. If public educa 
tion IS to reta^r it pu ..-ose -r .maintaining society, it will need to 
m^biliZL' t> become functionally d'. ^mic m the way it operates as well 
as the w- it ?, American citizens nu^v*^^ from a sratic to a dynamic 

Htate '^f li" . Ttit^se par* h ru^nvi._> froir the legislative [>rovisions and 
mandates ^^ha' ^t?i.li^h our sysrpm tf publi'^ educatior^, to the poli*^- 
i,al J roc^^.sse^: ^..'n ^h ^:'nltr:)l^i*^, and the m^ny k'lnds of orqanizat ions 
^ ha t r g u I a t and p r o v id e s 'j r v i c e . S a - h aq n n c i s in - 1 ude state d epa r t - 
nt7its of ivdU'iation, ac vr^^^h t ir.^i aqenrie'"^, research and development 
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in,^titutioni>, private corporation^ produc mq educvitionai products, 
col loges a. id universitios and local school districts. 

On tne local level, aspects of the cominunity are a part of t^-' 
total educatio il system. The community is a resource providing 
jt>arriinq experiences, the constituency that elects the governing* 
s^riuol hoard and votes a significant portion of operating ftdnds, as 
raroiits who i udge the adequacy of the school's product (learning and 
growth of tneir child run) and as the students them'selvcs who both 
iGccive tne product and operate much of the school syStem as a 
learnirig (or noniearnmg I ) process. 

Attoinptina to facilitate organizational development of public 
Schools, to bring al)out improved functioninc[ and maintain the 
improvements wi 1 1 necessitate dealing with ^he interaction of 
forces among these many different parts of the larger system. bome 
of thei>e forces, su^h as those concerning power and organizational 
politics or the concept of a multiple entry intervention strategy, 
,-11 be discussed ^ater in this volume. Many others concerning 
intergroup, mterorg-^ni^at lonal or communit/ dynarics are important 
to know abou't, but qo h>jyond the scop^? of this book. 



The Organization as a Human Sysfem [ 

The PLTC-III training system focuses on functional improvement 
of the educational organization. ^The organization is a human system 
at a level between tne small qiou]^ and the rommuniry. Most of its 
subsystems are ai t to be .^mall groups, aach oi which provides one 
or more functions for th* total orqani^^ationai system different from 
tne* other subs/stems. rirgani-ations m American society are generally 
defined legally and registered as corporations. They are incorporated 
as profit making such as a bi .iness firm, or not-for-profit such as ^ 
a church. Som- ar? legaUy provuieu for in federal, state and/or 
local it^gxslati^n sucn as school districts' and city government g. The 
corporate crikrter and/or exisMni legislation defines, and limits, 
the pvirpo&e for which the organisation mav exist and its responsibil- 
- fulfilling that purpcusi-. While rKTC-TTT will not dwell 
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nii Che leqal a::^cocti5 of orqariizat ions , it should be noted thev are 
-—- s- 

tac foundation of existence of human systems at this lovel. This is 

comparable to the way roiiti;.s are the foundation of existence of 

a human 3y.stem at the societal lev^l. As th*-'y develop, most organi- 
*• 

*iations are iuqally limited m their ourpOoC and certain of their 
procedures. 

Any particular organization is defined by the uniqueness of its 
purpose, Its structure, its operating procedures and its norms or 
expected vvays of doing things. For example, a Dank has a financial 
purpos^, whereas that of a school district is educational. Between 
school districts, one may have a putl^iose narrowJUy defined to the 
three R's of eduOat-ion while anoti^er difctr i^ j^>^ore broadly concerned 
with issues of ygu h socia] izat loa^ Orgaru^^tional struct^urcis may 
diff^^*as repi*esented by' bcro 1 1-1 ike vertical ctiarts, widely- spread 
Horizontal charts or matrices mdic.atincj jnterchan^gis between roiv? 
'and functions. Wxth:^i similar structures, opeiatmc pi,oceduros* may 
A/ary on anything from curriculum decision making to luring and fxriii^j 
of i^taff. If such things arc similar, two 'districts, mav still varv 

strikll^gly. Norms may differ such xis conce'rninq the formality of 

* \ ' ' ' 

decision making or reception of ne'w persd^is inco the ©ystem. It 

concerned with the development of .an-organi?;at:ion, start b;/" 

/ ' . ' • 

discovering its liniquuness in the^ reqards rather than Assuming 

It is like others you have known. You also need *to learn ab^ut its 

stage of life and phasq, of matur:ity. • • 

Life stages of an organization really represOnt^, tiie rarl ge an d 

b al-ince of its functioning , relat^^e to fulfilling its purj^ose. When 

■J 

a new school district xs staiTted, it*5 apt* to bo limited m its 
functional capabilities. "Childhood" lasts as long as iL^tjkeG to ♦ 
arrive at enouqh resources to orov.ide all tne functions neodod with 
tne b,ystem. Some isolated sch90ls, ^r poor urban ones, ileve r^* reach ^ 
this stage and nave people strugglinq t6 provide functions 
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inadequate, or "childish'* ways. *Onc^ a full^ range of furictyfons are. 
arrived at, adolescence is tne period of bring mc them mt^ Ti smooth, 
integrat(id balance. Middles^^ence oc^^urs wSen some outmoded functic^is 
artj retained, thus ctijating an operational imbalance requiring charge. 
Throughout adult iiood, tlu- organization ftuuntain:: a ^balance of^rieeded 
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rur.^tioi.L. l:\ oUi a^t-', allocation :f re ^-ourcoi: to i-arlicular functiO;ii> 
ma, i-LU'-.m*" r: ji^ to man tain an ^-srq^in 1/ 1*" ion ^hat he Iv-^ncjtjr meets 
yiai.nn^' hunar» he^\is. St-'.ality or rur^ when functioninq bocomcb 
iri-*';-oirb t* sjLd ,> -'f |'>~'r o:'eratiQ:u^, or because the organization 
rta.--. to r\' K t r-levar.t a T,an needb. When, as a rosui*', it ceases 
to r'-^jive -Ui-i' , tht^ orqaiii^at lor^ dit.'r>. (F^'Viow figure 3 on paqc 52) 

Ir. iddition o s'^aae^- of qrowtri, thiO orqanization will evolve 
*o (nu- of ^he j^ha >'^3 of maturation diirmq itb life. A sc'^^ool 
di.-^tiirt tnat doL-i^ "hmqi simply "because ev^^rybody knows that's 
tnr A'av you .^nouid operate public ^cnool^-^" is m the S^t e r g o t y p i c 
Pha It may t:v that many public schools xn our country live m 

rnio i V 1 nase of naturit/- or, niore accurately, everi our "adult*" 
^^'^ho*. - appear mostly to bv quite "immature" as orqanizations. 

A school dii-trict tnar is opt^n to arrivinq at dc»inq thmq^ m 
it:^ owr, , UMJue wa> .----basod on its own exi »"^r i fnces--ha^ reacnt^d an 
Op 1 n iQ'^_^_te d _ P ha s e . it appears that many t_xperi mental school 
efforts showinq up those days, althouqn at an *early life s^aqt^, 
.^re moving to this more mature orientation. They exhibit 
currcijpondinq kinds of functional capability. Such districts are 
^till limited by a l(.'nd--nv^y to rei<e :* tnc q^ncaal izabi Ii ty of 
evporienct-' of others arid objectivity of evaluation necessary to 
tao later Crt-^tive Phase. * 

There are as yet f-^w illustrat i ^i.^^ :..n pablic ed... at;^:>n of school 
districts moving to an Ex istcnit lal Pj^a^ e - Somt private ventures show 
ch^iracter ist ICS of this phase m bemq operi to any experience as a 
valid source for learn iriq. There u an iricrease in rnchnt-su and 
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let^rrunq tnat can occir. Tn^re is release from the stereo- 



tyoij an'i r;^ uaonated barriers tnat, rjave r"^trxcred Ir'arninq and 
yi i.i'_-d undesired side effect of negative ..cl f- appraisal ind d-t^^like 
for Uarnmq in marr; individuals. but, Jt:hi^ :>na'u; qt atly ii^icreaoes 
*^he danqers of indiscriminate exposure to exj^eiiencc that can be 
*v ounterprodu: c iv<. or dest.r itive. Bieakmq into tiui fret^dom of a?i 
rx : o t ent- 1 a 1 Pha se or it jjt at i on i s nt \;c -:>sa r y to u 1 1 ima t o ma t ur 1 1 y , bu t 
sh o a Id^ be r e sp e c t *id for 1 1 ^. r i k ' ^ . An individual who i t h r ov.-n i t o 
Jf^ep A'ater i a^ apt to drown av- tr-) discover he or she can .^wim. An 
individual who n is cj<iiru'd advanced capability <is ci swimmer >...an still 
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g^t into troub\e without equal capabilities tp read tide tables and 
charts of ocean curreiits. 

A school district that operates by| continuously altering its 

procedures, as they af fejt outcomes has reached a Creative Phase of 

t 

maturity, its orientatiort' and f nctioning are dynamic in that it can 
change the kinds 6f resources it utilizes to achieve them. The authoJIs 
of PETC-III Know of some exciting efforts to 'move in this direction, 
but do not know of any public school district that fully illustrates 
this kind of maturity as yet. One must look to fields other than 
education for such iJ.lust!rations. 

As a review of the definition bf the organization as a human^ 
system^ look at a school district. It's a system in tiiat it has 
parts functioning ,interdependently to provide a purpose. It^s a 
human system in that it's comprised of people and functions to realize 
a purpose of meeting the hierarchy of huma^i needs. It's a system, 
at the organizational level, in that its parts are mostly small groups 
providing functions to meet its purpose. Such groups include 
^fa^oTrtes^c^r^chools or academic departments within those faculties, 
^administrators, service pereonnel, student peer groups, neighborhood 
parent~tcacher groups and the school boax'd. 

s 

Most school districts. are "fairly adult organizations in that 
they are able to provide, within their staff, the complete range of 
functions necessary for operation. The possibility for increasing 
the balance and/or the sophistication of processes used Jto provide 
these functions is the major concern of the organizational develop- 
ment consultant. 

The school district's phase of maturity is almost certain to be 
either Stereotypic or ^Opinionated . Most public schools have not yet 
been able to venture. beyond doing things m "the ways we have always 
done. them," or, on the basis of their own limited capability of 
experiencing. ' ^ 

Their purpose is stated legally, primarily in legislation at the 
state level. It is frequently foi^nd elaborated in the local school 
district by a very generalized statement of objectives. 

The organizational structure of the stereotypic school district 

is represented by the traditional kind of organir clonal chart. It 

* ^ ' 
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shows the school board, superintendent, central administrative 
divisions and building faculties!. There may be a written manual of 
poli<?ies and procedures, but the organizational development cons\il- 
tant IS likel/ to have' to do considerable interviewing and observing 
to arrive at a valid assessment of the. actual operating procedures. 
This lo even more true for ga^ining a valid ^picture of norms and other 
operating characteristics which affect the organization's functioning. 

Understanding Any Particular - * - 

Educational Organization , ^' * 

1 

Understanding any particular educational organization calls for 
knowledge of: its purpose as reflected in its philosophy, objectives, 
policies and procedures ? ^ its gr owth as 'reflected in its balance or 
functional capabilities; its maturi ty as reflected in the character- 
istic ways functions are provided; its structure- an^ norms yhich tend 
to maintain, obstruct or facilitate the organization as a static or 
changing enterprise; its degree of oongrueneerw itrh .the, larger commu- 
nity and societal systems of which it is a part; and i ts ^consequent 

health . - ' " 

An idealized purpose for the overall system of American education 
has' been suggested. This is the dual purpose Qf maintaining society - 
by: (a) preparing individuals to mane the society function wlUle, 
at the same time;* (b) facilitating unique growth of individuals to 
their, maximum capabilities of creating pluralistic life styles to 
contribute to the evolution of society. 

. Any particular educational organisation' may be expected to 
fulfill purposes that vary from this idealized du£^l purpose. Local 
schools have come to provide ^some other ma^or social functions for 
their communitites m the past /ew decade^s. They provide custodial 
care and control of > the young, various kinds of instruction, sociali- 
zation of youth through mfohmal, a- ^ell as formal aspects of the^ 
institution, and screening and certification of students which act 
as a major selection function. 

Schools may, or may not, provide thtise social functions in ways 
tfiat support the idealizea , dual purpose proposed here. To consider 
the social functions of schools in an historical perspective 

\ 
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can be instructive; diagnostically useful; and, in an era of major 
-social change essential. Most school districts tend 'to see themselves 
doing well as they fulfill these social functions but do not relate them ^ 
to the»dual purpose proposed. as necessary for a constructive future, 
.Some examples are given in the following pages. First are some examples 
of how these social functions tend to be carried out in most schools at 
the present time. Second are some examples of how schools m^igh€ gperate 
if supported m fulfilling the idealized dual purpose. Some implications 
for prganizational development work will 'chen be noted. 

Current Social Functions of Public Schoc^ s 

Public schools are currently seen ^g/domg a ^ood'job if they hold 

youngsters m attendance at least tarougli senior high school. There are 

few constructiLve proles, other tKan studenNs^ for youth in our society. 

The labor market has difficulty absorbing them even by ,their mid- 

twenties. Simply keeping students, Jun school >can be an objective which 

overshadows issues of t^e quality of what they experience while there. 

:rhis attitude both freefe parents for work and keeps youth out of the 

30b market. From one value perspective, such custodial care is most 

desirable if it is kept relatively inexpensive. There may be many -who 

simply want to keep yout"^ off the streets and out of the labor market 

as cheaply as possible." 

- - - " *. . 

Most citizens would agree that schools have some responsibility 

for their effects on the socializatiorr of students toward becoming 

responsible memb^s pf society. Reports of social scientists over the 

past two decades show a confused arid often conflicting picture, of what 

actually occurs in a community concerning youth s6cializatioh.. Youth' 

socializing institutions such as religious groups, social welfare 

agencies, the courts and social control agencies, recrektion groups, 

employment groups and families tend to have conflicting ideas about 

desired effects on the values, attitudes, expectatiohs^and behavior 

patterns of the young,* and about v;ho should have responsibility for what. 

Each institution wants credit for some desir^ed outcomes. Each 

denies more respon$ibility for undesirable ones, although the family is 

most of ten. cited as the major contributor. It appears that some areas 

^have been generally neglected by all. Even though there are beginning/ 
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siqns of change, few 'institutions are likely to provide dir/^ct help 
to youth in socialization "experiences concerning values ex^ration ak 
contrasted with values indoctrination, in the experiential w^kld of 
work, politics, consumerism, "or in sex and role identity. In) a world 
where evidence' shows that youth are becoming increasingly av;6re of 
existential dilemmas, a tremendous discrepancy stands out /between the ^ 
«oci^ization 'efforts that teach youth to stand quietlyj^ line at 
drinking fountains, or to sitf5uietly through lengthly written tests, 
hd the failure tp^ involve youth in the consideration of the issue^ ^ 
of the world of work, politics, sex and others. Such discrepancies , 
may well resuj^t in future disaster. ■ . ^ 

At this point, society generally expects the schools to effect 
at least. compliant, if not constructive growth, behavior, from ev4ry 
child up to the age of 16* In order to provide a milieu that achieves 
such compliance, in- faco'of the custodial demands of a society that 
wants youngsters largely separated from adults, there is evidence 
that our s.chools have criated a system' of youth culture which is 
rather historically unique. Socialization,' then, may come to ha^e 
the effect of preparing youth for an extended adolescence rather 
than pluralistic forms of adult maturity'. 

Our schools have alwayf served a major social function of 
selecti on by differentially screening and certifying members of ' the 
community. This includes identification of some as incompetent, . 
others as dropouts, some as "vocationally oriented," while others 
are "college bound." As youngsters "learn the system" and ways to 
cope with the desires and expectations of persons in their lives 
whom they care about, a process of, self-selection begins to Interact 
'with the system's selection procadures. 

presumably, screening and c'eVtifying occur to increase the 
probability that students will expferi^ce the learning they are . 
most ready for. Such certification also aims at increasing the • 
chance of being recognized for things students san validly offer as 
their worth to-o*-hers. Unfortunately, there is evidence that 
selection procedures serve other purpo.<^s. Diagnoses intended to 
improve, individualization of learning loaa to self-fulfilling 
prophesies of failure. ^pluebirds".- are' rocketed to dizzying heights 
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of achieving "master.y Vof content— most of which they, will not retain ' 
or have any personal use for in their lives. What many of them do 
rei-a^n is a -confidence m their ability to be influential in their 
worlds. When coupled with ^credentials, • this will later provide most 
of them with' commanding positions in so^ety. 

' While the "bluebirds" are being screened "m," other groups ar^ 
being relegated .pos-itions on the sidelines, or ejected from the game 
altogether. There is evidence that this selection process rules out 
as\bany "bright" students .as it rules in. Creativity *is likely to be 
more of a detriment tljlan^ an as^et in many cases. Explicit at^ntion 
^is most often given to'cognitive beliaviors, whereas affective ones 
may relate better to satisfaction, in life or ideas of what it can 
mean to be a goo> person. Certification is likely t^^include those 
who are academically glib, but functionally incompetent. It is' 
clikely to bar mahy wlio could function with greats competence * under 
conditions that recognize the personally relevant criteria in one's 
life orientation, rather than based on someone else*s criteria. 

' The instructional function in schools becomes deeply entwined 
'With the social functions of custodial control,' socialization and 
^ selection. The learnihg experience provided for a particular child 
at any given time may be only partly a matter of -what the child needs, 
desires or -is m any way ready for. The custodial spcialization and ' 
selection needs of" the society are likely to far ovitv/eigh child- 
centered factors in. determining the appropriateness of the learning 
experiences provided by the schools. 

Increased attentj^on to improving instruction in our schools is 
bringing about interaction Between pro9ressive educators and tradi- 
tionalists. The conflicts betwen society-centered needs and child- 
centered needs are beginning to be ackriowl edged. Progressive educators 
and traditionalists may both be beginning to yield some ground to 
each oti%r. Persons moving toward advanced developmental perspectives 
are intervening w.\th moral issues that begin to supercede the .old 
empirical arguments m a'^orld that may not survive ^til the 
discoverv of ultimate truths or most cost/effective means. At the 
present time most instructional experiences in schools are likely to 
fit the following description. ^ 
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4 There has been some screening for readiness 
of the student to learn from the experience pro- 
vided. Such screening fits "the grade level" * ^ * . 
assumed appropriate for the student ^ ._The -student * s 
previous test scores and observed products and 
behavior provide sane rationale for suppos^.ng he ^ 
or she can "handle" .the conj^nt to i?e learned. 
Assumptions about the appropriateness o2 the 
way the learning is to take place are most likely 
to be implicit. This "teaching/learning strategy" 
of the experience usually includes such activities 
as reading, sometimes discussion or question- ' 
answering in clas% occasionally some writing 
or piroduction o-f ? "special project" such as - 
using mc^gazine clippings or papier-mache. The 
learning experience is not likely to reflect any 
extensive consideration of factoid derived from 
the student *s c±iltufal background, family life 
style, ^felt necids, desires motivational 
disposition^. \The socialization effect of the 
learning experiefuje'ls'^mo^t apt to reinforc^an 
expectation that the stbdent^s concerns for 
relevance, in terms of self , peers.or family 
culture is not a reaognized or legitimate source 
of criteria. There is usually some manner of • 
evaluation included in the experience, ' This 
genera^]Lly reinforces a kind of certif ioition of 
the . tudent as an "A" or "B" or "r" performer, a . 
good or poor or lazy student, one headed toward^ 
college, 'the trades or welfare. Whatever the 
outcomes of each particular learning experience, 
most students "learn" that in order to -receive 
,a credential from the system, it is much more 
important to give "right answers," than to gain 
a personally usable understanding of what is 
being taught. 

Fulfilling the . Idealized Dual Purpose of Education 

Before working with any par ticular* school organization, ^it is 
important for the organizational development consultant to have^ an 
idea of where American education in general may be heading in terms- 
of its evolution. Education fulfills one kind of purpose now and 
needs to move toward the idealized dual purpose described earlier. 
This change would involve a shift^of functions which schools tend 
to provide m sdfeiety as each local community shows readiness. 

It is. quite possible for a school district j:o improve- in terms 
of Its growth ot maturity as an organization without changing in terms 
of those purposeful functiong'. Some OD projects in education have 
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seemed to be failures because they did not seeWo effect such 
purposeful changes. They certainly would seem questionable' if _ tbey 
only strengthened a pathological system's abilitv to act destructively. 
On. the other hand, an OD .project may be a success without having any 
immediate effect pn issues coricerning the purpose which that system ^ 
serves if the OD project contributes to eventual ability to move 
toward the dual purpose needed.. The sociaj functions schools -now 
tend to fulfill as their purpose will be compared' in 'the neyt section 
to the id&al ones towa-rdA^hich they may move. Then a number cf ^the 
substantive issues /ill b(> considered as they serve as constraining 
and/or facilitating factors inSluencing movement.- Keep in mind the 
. different (and anticipated relation) between improving a school 
.organization's functioning on the one hand and improving the social 
purpose Which' It provides on the other. ^ ^ , 

Appropriateness 

The focus of activity,' as well as the source of criteria for. 
judging success, of schools' that fulfill the needed dual purpose of 
education is not found in achievement" scores alone.' It is not based . 
on implicit or explicit measures of the extent to which schools provMe 
custodial, socializa'tion or selection functions. The 'authors of 
PETC-III propose tliat schools of the futuro should be judged "successful 
'to the extent they provide Appropriate learning experiences for all 
stude-nts-.' Appropriateness will need to become defined in terfes^of 

three factors: ' ^ ■ ~ 

1 Readiness in terms- of th*e content to be. learned 
^ Relevance in terms of the student's cultural and self 

life styles « 
' 3. . Meaningfulness.'in tetms of the developmental factors 
of the dynamics of cognitive, moral and socio- 
psychological' self-growth , 

AS stated earlier, the authors propose a needed dual purpose 
of education mai^ltaining a cha^iging society by: 

1. • Preparing individuals to make the society function 

?. facilitating unique, growth of individual? to their 
. maximum 'capabilities of creating pluralistic life 

• si ' styles that can contribute to evolution of society 

TO fulfill this^dual purpose, schools will need to shift from primary 
• concern f<^r{he other societal functions montionod to a coinmitment and 
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capability of providing appropriate learning experiences . Advanced 
form*5^6f organizational maturity, defined by the characteristic ways 
that functions are provided,, will be necessaryy The three factors 
to appropriateness of learning experiences ( readiness, relevance and 
meaningfulness- ) ai>e described more fully below. . / . 

. The first factor of an appropriate learning experience is readiness 
of the student for ^he content to be learned. 'Does the student have 

* ' i 

the knowledge, skill and attitudinal prerequisites necessary to learn 
from the experience provided? Is a minimal vocabjulary necessary v 
before discussing a particular subject in a foreign language? Is a 
knowledge of calculus necessary before studying certain theoretica^l 
problems of statistics? Must one already be able to swim before 
entering ^he U. S. Navy "frogman" course? Are the prerequisites of 
the tcontent to be learned really such that" the latter course ^should 
not ii:iclude training of "frogwomenl" 

The second factor 6f an appropriate learning experience is * 
rd^vance In terms of the students* cultural and self life styles. 
Does the student have the kind of expectations, aspirations, desires, 
types ^of motivation, or view of self and community that produce 
attention and effort to make the^^exper ience a profitable one? These • 
issues, and ones conce5;ning the third factor of appropriateness, were, 
more fully explored in Chapter I. Relevancy was defined as anything 
that has the potential of influencing a change in the individual's 
srqtial-psychological understanding of se^f . The presumed learning 
experience will tend to lack that potential if it is so foreign to 
the world of the stucTent that it fails to gain and hold attention.^ ^ 
If too discrepant, the experience may'/iot only fail to result -ir^-tbe 
planned outcome, it may result in the student learning to feel 
negative about the content, the teacher, the school setting or the 
student* s self I ^ 

The third factor o appropriate learning experience is 
meaningfulness in term. developmental dynamics of cognitive, moral 
and social-psychological self-growth. Does the student have ways of 
cognizing {ala Piaget) , valuing (ala Kohlberg) , 'and experiencing self 
and world {ala Jung) so the "learning" vill include personally 
Ubable meanings? For example, it is generally inappropriate to present 
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a relativistlc learning .dilemma to a student who has not >et reached 
"forroal operational reasoning." The student who experiences the world 
in terms of stereotypic dichotomies will tend to feel dumb, or see 
the teaphier ps incapable, if the learning experience is not framed 
in terms of right <pr wrong answers. Such a student may learn how to 
give responses that have no personally usable meaning. , Suc^ a response 
evidencea^that the student has learned it is more important to 
satisfy demands of others than to achieve personally meaningful 
understandings: 0 

The student faces a seemingly paradoxical trap in striving to 
attend to this third factor of appropriateness. Meanings in learning 
experiences will be maximized if they are congruent with the student *s 
current stage ot developmental growth.' feut, if always limited to this 
congrud^ce, 'the student may be blocked from moving to the next stages 
of developmental growth. It appears tfhat growth is blocked both by 
experiences that stay where the student is and by experiences whidh 
arc too' far advanced. Meaningful learning is facilitated by congruence 
of expedience with growth stage. Movement to the next growth stag^ 
results 'when the student has the freedom and energy to attend to 
exploring learning dilemmas one stage beyond his current capabilities. 
The factor of meanmgfulnes^ Includes both Kinds of consideration. 

Figure 8 indicates ^the difference between t.ie social functions 
schools are primarily concerned with now cor.ipared to future focus on 
appropriateness of* learning experiences. Some ma jor - factors that may 
'constrdin or facilitate schools moving toward the proposed dual purpose 
are indicated. They are described more fully In th^, following pages. 
The ma3or point tq consider here is that organizational development 
woirk is concerned with the health, growth and maturity of educational 
systems in relation to vheir fulfillment o^ human purpose . 

- ^One works to build in and maintain increased functional capability 
of an organization so i t can better . fulfill its purpose. It is . 
'therefore necessary to have a clear conception of^what that purpose 
is, and whab^you care to see it become, when working with any 
particular educational Organization. T^here may be many^ valid reasons ^ 
why any particular organization currently operates toward' a purpose 
different from the idealized one proposed in Figure S. Your own 
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Current Limited Purpose 



Now* sc^iools tend to be 
concerned with social 
functions; 



- ^ custodial care and 
control 

Instruction empha- 
sizing achievement 
without rneaning 

Socialization for ^ 
conformity 

Selection through 
screening and 
certification 

t 

Civen that schools tend 
to be in eariy phases of 
organizational maturity, 
these T>*>ncerns operate 
to define a purpose other 
than the <Kial one proposed 
as needed ma chanqint* 
society. 



Factors constraining 



\ 

ViOVcmcntX 



External Constraining fi*5i2U 



Societal and cortnunity. expo'c 
tations and demand's for 
functions other than the 
ideal one 



Lack of maturity of different 
qroups and conflict based 
on the3e differences 

.Jrteaction to change and un- 
successful past efforts 
at ^inprov-smcnt * 

Investment m e^^isting system 
as well as inertia against 
mov^cment 



^Int ernal Cons tr ain infj[ tS^2.^^ 

Deisxre cf sc e to numntain the 
exist irig system and otht^fi' 
inertia against movement 

*# ' 

Lack of ^concepts/ skills, 
methodologies and other 
resources 

Lack of enough mature 
individuals 

Prcvi\iling structures and 
norms 

Naive means of 'coping with 
newly surfaced confii^J^ 




Vactprs Fac i 1 itat ingtyMoygnen t_ 



E xternal Facilitating Factors 

Societal and community demand's 
for improvements as well as 
inertia to continue i>x>vement 

j lncrea*sing maturxty of some 
grovrps 

\ 

Ine?eased knowledge and ways 
for gaming new skills 

Increase<l resoarccs * 

4 
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Potential of Mature ' 
Educa tional P^ifPise 



Xducat icnal 



P^*rix>se 



ili^ ernal FacU itating Pactpr^ 

Dtmand from some for increased 
capabilities a d system 
njii^ovenents as ^eil as j 
neitia to continue movcmei^i ' 

! system's increased openness | 

I New willingness to confront 
I differpnces 

Incroasmg numbers of mature 
individuals and youths with 
a« rclat wistic perspective 

Increased process capabilities 



Matnre concern of scnooisJ 
includes* a focus on the 
appropriateness ot^ iCrtTriiinef 
experiences: 

Readiness in terms of 
content to ic^rned 

Relevance m terms 'of 
the students* cu3.tural 
and If 1 ife styles 

Meani, ^'ulness m terms 
of developmental 
' factors of cognitive, 

^inoral and seif^growth 



AS schools reach ^advanced 
phaset of organiziftional - 
maturity, th^s tollw, can 
fulfill the duai purpose 
of: 

Preparing individuals to 
miike society function 

Facilitating unique 
qro'wth of mdividvmls 
in X'iuralistic way^ 
that contribute to the 
evolution of society 



Figure 8. Major Factors in a School's Movement Toward A 
. _ Mature .nduc at ional i^urpose 

V - ■ ' 
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conception of an ideaiizdd purpose also may differ. As an' 
organiz?.tional development consultant^, you owe it to your 'clients 
and yourself to at least> work at being explicit^ about purposes you ^ * 
envision and value. They become the basis for a Rationale in your 
efforts to, influence , or refrain frotn influencing, organizational 
change in aay giv^n instance. ^ 

The health of Jthe organization may often demand att:entiori» to 
growth before much can be done abJut advancing maturity. The 
consultant may be striving ^or a better balance of Afunctional 
capabilitie s in -Working toward organizational maturity. Whatever * 
is called for in a given instance, there are many factors which may - 
constrain or facilitate an organization in its efforts to move ^ 
toward betted fulfilling its purpose. These factors are both 
external'and internal, 'ghey are both historical and particular to 
the forces operating -in a given time in a local setting. ^ ^ 

There may not be any l^est way to deal with, such factors. Each 
local'^situation can be unique. ^ One orientation is that the consultant 
and ultimately the client, needs wa^s to understand and -influence the 
dynamics of local situation? in order to cope witni substantive iss^s . 
Processes, are used to provide^ and alter functions. Factors such 
as the following ones may always exist in some* forms\ The presumed * 
need i^ 'for d ynamic^ ways to deal with them . ^ 

- E xternal Faccors Constraining Organizational Improvement 

1. Society expects its school% to maintain its tradit^^s to the 
extent of influencing them to be tradition-^ordented organizations. 
More than mast insti|butions,^*the publie has tgnded to b^ suspicious 
of change in the scHools. " Most citizens spent many,yeai;s as., students 
th^selves. They maintain sttong normative expectations. 

2. AS employees of .public institutions, school personnel have 
generally been expected to present a "perfectionist" model iif their 
community. The values of che dominant cOlture must he person-ified - 
in those .who are public models for the young. There has been "little 
tolerance for human frail^ty,. or even 'cultural deviation, for school 
personnel. , ^^^^ 

3. Schools are poJLitical entities with comcrol by the cultural 
majority. The "melting po.tll ideology has prevailed rather than.a 



... . — .f, :i ; * |:.ra;;^ti. .1 1 f f '.-renc^g^- . Evidence indicatinq^ 

U^^.-i-^^.t-'^^il ?^*.r-*y |i.-vil"^ vali-li*.' f;^r fear of school personnel 

4 - i-- ^j,. ./-^ =.r.- .f ^ n^ir-^t-r of institutions m their 
.j--^^.-*^-: rr.*-'^ y.-a*^n >o:- 1 al 1 Z3t icn . There- is liLtle, 

^^'^r i^^-i-r or :-^r n-^jt lon h.-twoen *^h'^m. Assumed norms concerninc 
...j^- ,..4 r,^^t-of,',a ii^^^-- ----rve uuabit each institution fro.Ti 

fakir.:! :t^*nt 1 ^trr ^ v.-r^^xa 1 ar^as of youth noeds, 

-ton^rr. Iv --ntrcU-d by the caltural maiority, schools 
val-eru i^^ t r : ana .special interest qroups in the 

y__^r,v - :I pe. ^.e exc^-rience th*^ir best interest to be^ 
tv -i^.:£i^^' ' I ridd;.^^ qr.iano wner^r troblems are avoided and 
r^r^^^t 't.:: IV -ikinq ri^vs in confronting rh-nt, The various 
i^^^i* .' at w la;^ ^w|:hif^- x^ated, probl^Ui solving 

--^r^^t^sli'ie- . vjiMi'^y t^ th.. crhools* concern for netting 

U^ri. t^u^t^ I - f Uvi-iua:^: in 7nmmun»tios havinq early phase 
J^.^^;..^ ^. rv. -vii^ai.-; -rr^e^-iv- ^ocial n^rms on isv los -uch as 
w^'T. -hiliten rcr.±r.u too^rher fron all qroups in 
_______ ,- ,;^iy t. r-j^e -n fc-:^*s of attack for chose 

^ in;:-oad cf s-hooI< supporting further 

4^,,^-:%^,-^..^^ t y *^^^-V ^-.^-silv influenced to maintain 

-f.^ ^ canity and survival of diose 

: Th^.r^^ . ir r-i-ir.i ^az b^rv^^ en vou^h who arow up to 
^ v--,= --»Hr tn^i' w-.r;:Ka-. ^.^U'-ivii^^ic t^rm^. and adults who have more 
. d. v*.i -.^al potipectiv' For the most part, communities, 

3:4 ;:-ietv lar^'* to see a need for schools to be concerned 
^^-h t^i^r i^v* 1 ir^^fital arowth of y3'jnq citi ;ens» ^ 
- ra -ally, ---;o*y has' placej a hiqher value on schools 

acaJen- i^arninq as compared to carf -r 

il;tart 4'." learntna- 

r*H^ rd._aMo^aI qr-vth ^ia following World^War II and Sputnik 
4-\-;3Uv c!ntha-.i?*d nvcre a:.d "bett^.^r" of the same. This tended w 
--t^-tuM-naliza' ion i^f many practices.-* 
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10. states and communities have an enormou^'^eapital investment to 
maintain in their school system. A significant dollar flow in any 
local community relates to the schools and school personnel.. Any 
maDor change in procedures, roles, equipment or ^physical plant can 
have significant economic implications to taxpayers, dollar flow^ 
or capital investment. 

11. Institutions of higher education have typically maintained a 
traditional influence throughout all other levels. They tend to 
perpetuate an atomistic (e.g., separation of academic subjects) 
approach and a kind of credontialing based on stereotypic profession- 
alism (e.g., training and rewarding based on implicit assumptions 
that roles, tasks and knowledge won't change). 

12. A period of ill-planned and Sadly implemented efforts at 
innovation during the 1960*s has left many educators disillusioned 
and understandably resistant to further risk taking. It has greatly 
increased federal and state involvement in local schools, public 
visibility of .critical aspects of school functioning as well as 
conflict and uncertainty of control issues. 

13. .There Has been a fast growing industrial -federal-school complex 
of interests with its own inertia for maintaining uncertainty and 
conflict in 'education. Many n(^w kinds of jobs and products have 
been created, arousing new self-interests in their perpetuation. . 
It is not surprising the local educators argue thit the money spent 
in industry, government and nonprofit organizations to "improve" 
education could do a lot more "improving" if put directly into the 
hands of local schools. 

14. In contrast to the preceding factor is the reality that resear, 
and development for educ^ta.oJi stiU represents only a fraction of a 
percent of the amount spent on or for education^.^' Jif other fields 
it ropresents frc«n 10 to 20 percent or more. I? education . 
increasing amounts of money are spent locally "doing" with seemingly 

^^i4:tle attention aimed at gaining . knowledge of what is being done. 

15. -Theireu appear to be powerful economic inter3sts in both labor 
and industry that to keep youth out of the job market. These 
interests support schools as a custodial holding ground for youth 
at as low a cost as possible. They oppose higher school costs 
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supporting the "quality" of develoi^ental growth of individuals, 
' not recognizing this as corollary to their economic interests. 
16. In contrast to the preceding factor, there appear to be 
growing numbers of humanists and antimaterialists who ignore or deny 
material needs of a society's capability in becoming more humane. 
A reaction against economic interests can lead to digressive conflict, 
or withdrawal from participation in the greater society. The 
constructive resources of many young adults may have been lost ,to 
. the polarizations of social issues experienced in the 1960's, It 
seems doubtful that either extreme materialism or antimaterialism 
can move society and its schools ahead constructively. 
"l7. Practices of national text publishing organizations appear to 
. be a restraining factor. While many m^y sincerely want to support 

educ lonal improvei^ent, it is unlikely they could survive a unilateral 
effort to underwrite the costs , of the kind of transition that f^ac^ 
American education. ' There is only the beginnning of recognition 
among school . people of the kinds'' of teaching and professional 
tLining products needed for moving into a dynamic form of education 
for a world of change. There is even less awareness among the publics 
Publishers who have made pioneering efforts have lost money. They, 
therefore, tend to faU back on textbook approaches that are finan- 
cially safe. This both p.erpetuates past practices and denies the 
use of resources needed to initiate improved ones. 
18. There are many kinds of fihancial inequities throughout the « 
educational system in the, United States. These exist between 
geographic regions with different 3thnic groups where incentive's and 
opportunities vary. Resultant losses rance from the - undeveloped 
potential of individuals to energy spent in destructive response to 
conflict. 

-19. "Taxpayer rebellion" has becane a common phenomena in local 
communities across the country. This seems related to economic and . 
social conditions other than just concern or negative views of the 
schools, With seemingly little control over inflation, other forms 
of taxes, decisions on racial matters, or the credibility of politi- 
cians, citizens can make their power visible by voting on local 
school matters. While some of these votes undoubtedly reflect a 
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concern for school 'effectiveness, the extent of influence not clearly 
related to quality education has become a ma^or constraint. 
20. There seems to be a lack of clear image or consensus in lite 
minds of local citiz^ins as to what may be needed in the way^of 
educaTional improWeirt^ As reflected here, there is need/for 
a massive "retooling" of educators to give tdiem^ a dynamic vision of 
human growth as well as process capabilities to support it. Society'^ 
generally seems to instill hope for static, atomistic solutions. , 
rhxs IS understandable, knowing the limited developmental maturity 
of the ma^qrity of adults.. It is untenable, knowing the more advanced 
developmental perspectives being achieved by increasing numbers 6? 
youth and the ultimate kinds of creative and destructive capabilities 

'of societies. This lack of recognition and cc^itment of the American 
people to a thorough retraining of its educators is probably the 
most serious constraint to organizational improvement. On moral 

-grouDd^s alone it soems a decision could be made to give educators 
the capaoilitiesof supporting youth to move ahead on the creation 
of a future. 

Internal Factors Constraining Organizatio nal Improvement 

1. The single most important factor within the schov.as that 
constrains them from moving toward provision of m^e appropriate 
learning experiences for students may well be the lack of ability 
to adequately ^sse-.s outcomes. . Pressure on school personnel for 
greater cost effectiveness, or other kinds of accountability, tend 
to be translated into -actions to produce higher levell of adacemic 
achievement without respect to student^ relevance or meaningf ulness. 

■ Lacking methodology to do otherwise, the best intentioned teachers 
may succumb to protecting themselves from these pr^sures in ways 
that are counterproductive and destructive for students. ^ . 

2. Many schools* still feel a pervasive influence of staff or 
school board members, who represent a desire to have schools maintain 
the social functions of custodial care, selection, and traditional 
forms of socialization and academic instruction. Even among students, 
those who succeed and gain some power in the -system, often come to 
uphoia the norms perpetuating emphasis on these functions'. They 

may tend ^ to contribute to some other students, and even staff members, 
becoming "push outs" from the system". ' , 
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3. Tradition-oriented school personnel are unlikely to see 
coiranunity resources and settings as offering learning experience 
opportunities .for, students. One common argument for lack of active 
collaborations is professed concern for legal responsibility. 
Societal norms of . competitiveness and fear of confronting issues of 
control may be more valid 'Underlying factors, 

4. The orientation of school people has historically been reactive 
rather than proactive. Many still think of the public schools a 
recipients of inn.ovation— the end of the -pipeline— rather than ib^l 
generators of it, In fact, there is much evidence of local inndva- 
tiveness in^^American education, 'But it tends to occur in isolated 
wa'ys. Local innova.tors do not recognize the generalizable merit of 
their efforts. Without expectations and mechanisms to support trial 
of adoption^ adaptation and spread, even "the teachers next door" 
tend to await: deliveries rather than seek alternatives. . 

5^ Evidence'^^indica^es the' majority of educators have not>rogressed 
to, advanced phases ,<5f cognitive or moral development. This must be a 
critical factor in school support of developmental growth of students. 
It wouldn't npcessarily be prerequisite that all school staff membeirs 
be furthF than students in order to support the latter moving beyo,nd 
them, Buc it seems logical that exploring the implications o^. 
differences in maturity and discovering ways to act on them must be 
vital to human developmental transition. 

6, Decision, iT^Aking in schools tends to occur in a personal referent 
process based on stereotypes and opinion. One is doing well if 
within tradition and accord with expectations of peers and superiors. 
There is gen^eral lack of awareness of, much less skill in, differential 
kinds of logical, moral or data-based problem solving processes, 

7, Schoql personnel generally have a low risk-taking orientation, 

* / * 

There are|many realistic aspects involved including vulnerability m 
not being! equipped to clearly relate performance to outcomes in th(? 
jace of often conflicting pressures of different interest^^^gjgiips , \^ 
Low risk, taking is frequently related to unequal power distribution 
C^a few !roles call the shots around here") or low overall power 
("nobody can influence anything in this place") in an organization. 
A healthier risk-taking climate ger>erally invoLves high levels of 
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fairly well equalized power ("all roles can have a lot: of influence 
in doi. g things"). Educators who are low risk takers t^nd to set 
low level objectives and inhibit activity which is not a means to 
those limited objectives. \^ 

8. Progress toward educational improvement in schools has been 

-inhibitei by their organizationally peculiar combination of extreme 

autonomy af the self-contained cla^ssroom teacher coupled wit'i highly 

centralized budget control by administrators. If imposed within . 

constraints of these peculiar orgafiVional traditionsV'current 

» ' • * 

movements to implement accountability may emerge as a new kind of* 

abortive nightmare. A balance of more sophisticated interpersonal 
and organizational processes will need to supplement technological 
ones if human gro\/th i^ to be served. 

Q Schools 'tend to be controlled Intexri^iy by the few individuals 
who have arrived at some -degree of political sophistication through 
the chance, of intellect or experience. Although schools are created 
as highly political institutions, there- has been little J)reparation 
of educators to understand this or .to function constructively in 
accordance with it. _ - - - 

10. Lacking in political sophistication generally, school personnel 
are ill prepared internally to relate to other conce;:ned interest ^ 
groups in their communities.. It is understandable, therefore, that 

a "don't pay attention to, the roiking boat" orientation tends to 
prevail, 

11. Conflict between role groups became an increasing factor within 
schools during the^l960's and into the 1970's. Militancy of teachers 
students and administrators emerged. While this can bear seeds of 
new openness to change things for th& better, l^ck of alternative 
process skills^o deal cojr^structively with conflict can result in ^ 
destruction,, mo^ oppression, and greater fear to face inevitable 
changes. » \. 

12. Limitations of financial resources in most school settings are 
such that the orientati^i is one of .t^rying to .maintain programs 
rathpr than one of freedom, to innovate or attempt improvements.. 
Inflation, "tax payer rebellion," conflict between roles, and 
dwindling enrollments all contribute to this orientc^tion.^ 
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13. •In the accountability movement there is much talk about cost 
effectiveness. 'Close examination of local settings indicates that, 
while effects are given *as excuses, -^osts are acting a*^ the 
underlying reasons for decisions irrespective of effects. Confusion 
in the situation is contributed to by the difficulty of school people 
in measutSng effects. As indicated earlier, the kinds of effects 
tha^ are easiest to measure are, those which ignore relevance and 
meaningfulne^s. Thus, the current f\nancial constraints and the 
accountability movement tetid to combine to push school people^ away 
from the needed improvements in education.. 

14. A very significant number of 'schools are linited by their 
necessarily small size. The needs of rural, isolated schools in thii> 
country are still a iriajor issue. Organizationally, schools are 
inhibited in healthy growth tintil mature renough to form independent 
linkages to supplement f u'rfctional capabilities which they are too 
small to btild and maintain for- themselves. JThis is not an , 
argument for school consolidation in rui*al settings. , There can be ^ ^ 
very real advantages to small size of operation in schools. * There 

♦ can be ways to bring toqother a needed range of functional capabiU^ies 
without forcing all people to work together in the s^e setting. 

15. Organizational factory of inertia block movement toward improve- 
ments in overly large school settings. With a large number of 
diverse interest groups represented in the school population, it is 
not onl/^ difficult to operate in productive ways, it is also difficult 
to increase the range and maturity of characteristics of the functional 
capabilities of the organization. Training. to^ increase functional^ ^ 
capability of individuals needs tO be done in ways that provide norms 
to support the use of new capabilities for the organization as a wnole. 
While per capita costs for such training m^y be reasonable^, total 

cost figures for a successful norm building and training strategy 
can be prohibitive in a large organization. Thus, when training or 
other improvement interventions are made, they \isually occul: only 
in some- parts of the organization. ^This situation contributes to 
isolation of that subpart/ new ingroup anc? outgroup barriers, as well 
as the building and maintenance of "empires" in the organization. 
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Due to the large size of a school system, another inhibiting 
factor IS one of communication and understanding between subparts. 
Felt needs to reduce the amount of communication are likely to lead 
to oversimplifications reinforcing a statistical production orienta- 
tion dS opposed to humanistic values concerned with maturity and 
^ growth. Focusing on the number of dollars for the number of teacher's 
n^ded to provide a particular course at a particular time for a ^ 
particular number of students can become more important than issues 
of the quality of experience of the people involved. 

16. it was noted earlier that school people have difficulty in , 
'.assessing outcomes. A lack of adequate methodology to assist them 

in making these assessments in inclusive enough ways compounds 
this problem. It has been proposed to base the success of schools 
on the extent to which they provide "appropriate" learning experiences 
for students. Educational ^research and development personnel have 
focused mainly on methodology of defining and measuring content to 
be learned. This only deals with the first factor of appropriateness.^ 
The school people still. have camparativel^^ little help in the way of 
techniques, instruments or behavior to enable them to attend to 
factors of relevance or meaningfulness in terms of the students' 
developmental growth. In the|l970*s it appears that educational 
research and development i^^tlll moving in the direction of psycho- 
logical reductionism as far as methodology is cdficerned. Perhaps 
' the greater need is for wa^s to conceptualize and assess organismic 
growth of individuals and Argani^ations. This is not to argue for 
one type of methodology to ^replace the other. Each seems needed. 

17. ^^?hi^e many school settitigs have moved- toward creating curriculum 

resource. centers* there continues to be insufficient range and quality 

of resources for flexible ways to provide appropriate learning 

experiences for students. This problem can be somewhat circular and 
* * .... 

^ paradoxical^ at the same time. Teachers need to have an orientation 

toward, and a range of capabilities for, creating learning experiences 

in order to use curriculum resources toward this end. This is quite 

a different orientation and set of capabilities than those of "the 

traditional teacher role of expert-instructor-custodian. As teachers 
^ - I . . . , 

gain the necessary new process capabilities, and organizational 
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supftort such as differential staffing 'is provided, the need for 
flexible curricular tresources increases. On the other hand, from the 
more traditional teacher role perspective this need ^s not visible. ^ 
Such, a teacher looks at resources that may be used in highly flexible 
ways and re3ects them saying, "There are no clear instructions here 
telling me how I am supposed to use these." 

18. An m'terndl constraining factor that should not be overlooked 
is that of limited human energy. To the extent that balanced and 
mature functional capabilities are lacking, tremendous amounts of 
energy stay bound up in actions to protect oneself, t^o keep the boat^ 
from loc^king and to' put out fires. ^ national consortium o'f school 
districts -attempted to bring about improvements during the 1960's in 
preparation for what they called "educajtion systems for the 1970' s." 
There are many reasons why |:his well intentioned effort, involving 
highly capable individuals, did not make much progress. At the 
time, they described the challenge of their effort as analogous to 
converting a. steam locomotive to a streamliner without slowing down 
the train. Such a capability to make major improvements in* routine ^ 
ways is^n end goal of the highest level of organizational maturity. 
It >seems unrealistic and unfair to put growing*" "bressure on schools 
for improvement, given their present level of procedural capabilities, 
unless the public is willing to recognize and support adde3 tifhe and 
resources for a retooling of the entire system. 

External Factors Facix^tating Organizational Improvement 

1. .Demands for educational change are increasing in both range and 
intensity. Even though there is both conflict, and unclarity in th.ese 
demand?:, they do represen*: a climate and set of forces that may 
facilitate improvements. This is certafnly not a time of complacency 
in education. The local strategy may often be one of how to convert 
demands for change into forces for improvement. * - 

2. Some pvferall increases in sophistication about change efforts 
emerged from the improvement efforts of the 1960's. The political 

.demands for quick payoff and panacea are now diminishing. While 
there still are many who assume generalizable solutions can be, found, 
there is also indication of ^ growing awareness tYiat support is 
needed for increasing local capabilities to plan, implement and 
assess the effect^s of improvGinenl: efforts. 



.From a national perspective, change efforts of the 1960's were 
directive or laissez faire. Emphasis was on "what's/' such as ^ 
. discovering the best way to teach teaching. Concern seems finally 
to be shifting to 'the "why's" and "when's" such as helping teachers 
learn problem solving processes so they can determine for themselves 
the things they desire within a framework of maving toward humanistic 
developmental maturaS^. 

2 There is, a slowly spreading recog ition of the need for ne^ 
concepts, skills and approaches in education. This represents the 
beginning of a demand 'for schools to take on new kinds of objectives 
and utilize new kinds of resources. This demand represents the - « 
excitement of attraction to new possibilities in addition to critical 
rejection of old p actices. For all of the problems that can be 
cited, there have also been many positive outgrowths of the improve- 
ment efforts of the past decade, ^3ew levels and forms of support . ^ 
-are appearing to both' force and legitimize continuous professional 
development of educators. 

4. The movement for accountability in public education is taking 
manyw^orms which may facilitate improvement in loc.al schools., 
.Although there nay be many conflicting reasons fo^ it, education 4oes 
^have the attention of the general public at^this time. Concrete 
ways to demonstrate increased cost effectiveness. by the schools are 
likely to be noted and responded to. Ethnic minority groups that 
once tended to be stereotyped as unconcerned about their children's ^ 
educational progress are now demanding that schools influence and 
account for such progress. Widely differing interpretations of 
accountability are being used to support different kinds i\pprove- 
ment efforts as well as^ generating conflict over them._ 

^So J^ng as the problem solving approach matches the problem 
issue in any given instance, the movement for accountability in 
education can be highly constructive. Educators can learn to state 
what they^ dre attempting and demonstrate they have attempted it in 
the most cost effective ways. They can learn to^xplore how and why 
things are happening in their educational settings and be accountable 
for knowing what's true about the majof forces that may block or 
facilitate^ tfibir students' learning. ^ They can learn to recognize and 
\ 
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surfnge legitima^te coriflicts and be account-able for maintaining 
neg(Sp[ting postures toward those with whom they need' to collaborate 
on other kinds of problem solving issues. 

beyond these logical forms of accountabi. ^ty , there can also 
be an Accountability for maintaining the conditions that allow for 
spontaneity as well as unexpected elcplorations and outcomes. The 
accountability movement could become a barrier to educational 
improvement.. if limited to a reward and punishment system based on 
periodic assessment of certain technologically measurable *butcomes. 
If adequate process capabilities' can be made available rapidly enough, 
the accountability movement should facilitate great improvement as 
educators and students alike experience the excitement and confidence 
of feeing able to "see and to show their range of accomplishments. 

5. A new body exists now of technology 1 knowledge and sophistication 
of strategies in learning and using humaA processes. Training in 
interpersonal, small group and organizational dynamics, previously 
available to only a few thousand people in our society, is already 
reaching tens, and thousands of educators at a fraction of past costs. 
While work in^this ^area ds still in its infancy'^as a^*€Ocial science, 

" availability of these' resources for exploration and' experimentation 
is being achieved. < * 

6. There are beginning signs of awareness of new kinds of 
perspectives, shifting emphasis of perspectives, and implications of 
the social and psychological evolution which these perspectives 
reflect. This growth of what some have termed a new "consciousness" 
is being recognized in many forms and defined in many ways. 

Illustrations of such growth include the enormous increase in 
popularity among youth in courses that provide for self-exploration 
of "inner space"; a sudden emphasis in industrial training, in 
'exploring values and valuing;, a backlash reaction among educators , 
pressed to use behavioral objectives who then challenge the method- 
ologists to provide them with resources to include affective 
objectives; and an indication in national polls of public question- 
ing of the creditability and adequacy Of the nation's political and 
economic system. 
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• When these new perspectives, 'or forms of consciousness/, are. 
v^iewed using past hisj^orical orientations they imply this coifntr^ 
•IS approaching revolutionary broak-ing p'bints. The destructive 
possibilities of thi^ alternative seem formidable-. If, on the - 
other hand, the new forms of consciousnessjre considered evidence 
of increasing numbers of individuals acfueving advanced forms of 
developmental s5cial psychological pprspectives, an entirely , 
» different ^et'of implications emerge. 

If differences of understandings attributable to developmental 
phases can be separated from those attributable to cultural and 
pljiiosophical pluralism, people may begin to find patience to avoid 
dealing with' their differences as polarized conflicts while they ^ 
, • . grow to a level of maturity that allows relativism and differential 
J pr<jblem solving. 

i . ■ This evidence of new perspectives represents advanced stages of ^ 

sociopsyphological development. The new perspectives represent the 
possiblity of evolutionary refosm^as a counter alter.native to forces ^ 
that miaht 'otherwise culminate in a revolutionary upheaval. ^The 
. , challenge for educatioh is to support this human development rapidly 
^ -enough for evolutionary reform to counter revolut^nary pressure?. 

7. ■ The base for significantly 'increased research^hd development 
capability has been formed in education. ^ This includes research 
and development centers based in universities and industry, regional, 
laboratories, aaQ a host of other profit and nonprofit organizations 
devoted to training and consultation with public education institutions. 
It includes changes in role structure and procedures of state depart- • ' 
ments of education as well as higher education institutions and 
school districts. -It involves changes in orientation and capabilities 
of many individuals as they have contributed to research and develop- ^ 
"ment projects. Whole new fields of educational evaluation and 
product development are emerging. «hile this endeavor still repre- 
sents a small percentage .of the total educational enterprise, it 
will be maintained and gradually increased. It represents a new . 
source of educational products and procedures, as well as a 
resource in facilitating and categorizing change amohg othpr 

» ' » 
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8. THeire is a recognition of need and initial action to determine 
new bases for financing public education. Combinations of state 
and federal legislatures are ^influencing more equitable distributions 
of^ resources in some local settings. Freedom for local school people 
from being caught in the politics of tax payer rebellion (which may 
have little to do with the quality of education) can be facilitative 
in several ways. It can free time and energy that educators now 
have to put into obtaining local votes. It can remove extraneous 
concerns from the orientation local citizens have toward' their 
schools. It may support a climate in which the balance of concern 
switches from a predominance of attention tojx)st toward more concern 
for effects. As more stable form^of financing are found, educators 
can do a better 30b in long-range planning and preparation. 

Intern al Factors Faci litating Organizational Improvement 
1* There is a growing demand among school people for capabilities 
to deal with many kinds of changes that are occOrring. The needs and 
orientation of youth are changing. Roles are changing. Procedures 
are changing. Curriculum is continuously changing. Issues 
requiring the use of new problem solving capabilities are being 
introduced both internally and externally to school people. New 
organizational con fi^gurat ions are being tried. Paraprof essional^, 
parent involvement and youth- tutoring-youth have all been intrcjduced. 

2. There are many settings where positive momentum, for improvement 
efforts have been created by direct success, and by positive spinoff 
effects, where change efforts have seemed rewarding, ttust and 
risk taking tend to. increase. The general readiness of 'educators 

to try new things is probably greater in this country now than ever 
before-. 

3. Organizationally, many schools have become mor*. open systems. 
Diverse roles in interest groups are having influence on decision 
making and their needs are beginning to be recognized. Some 
barriers to collaboration have been confronted and occasional progres 
i^^ found in joint problem solving and negotiating. There seem to 
be\any settings for climates of readiness to '^explore new approaches. 

4. Professional role groups in education are showing recognition 
of the legitimacy of self-interests and new capabilities - for taking 
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constructive action on thdm.^ Tremendous amounts of energy are 

freed by a willingness and uhe ability to deal with issues of 

social -conflict. Problem solving techniques which were not previously 

available in educational systems oriented toward *ma in taining the J 

status qup are being used now. 

5. Youth are bringing increased demands' and cTapabilities into 

the school setting. Their world presses them to seek the how and . 
why of things rather than simply settling for the what apd when. 
This presents a i^otentially exciting 'challenge foj? educators to be 
responsive. As youth cjrow older, this kind cf challenge^ tends to ^ ^ 
increase or to be replaced by an equally demanding one. Youth who 
experience others in their world as unable 'to resolve or cope witrf 
the relativistic dilemmas of a rapidly changing world frequently 
rebel against existing institutions, or drop out of them in various 
ways. In either case, the challenge to educators is'" greater than ^ 
' ever ,^ as is society »s need for educators to succeed in facilitating 
the constructive growth of youth. 

6. The number of adults with advanced developmental maturity and— ^ 
social consciousness appears to be increasing. Among adults of all V 
ages, there is growing involvement in continuous professional 
development. 

7. As educators discover the increased pow^ of process capabilities, 
their willingness and enthusiasm for dealing with change issues grows. 
Clear images of potential as well as confidence in new abilities to 
influence the forces of change have generated the new movement in 
many school settings. Such rr^Jvements are even stronger where 
sharing process capabilities across roles results in greater total 
power throughout the system. , 

Substantive versus Dynamic Issues 

The above factors that may constrain or fgilitate movement of . 
an eaucationai organization toward a more matufe fulfillment of pur- 
pose are not exhaustive. Thes% factors are likely to occur differently 
in different settings, /vny particular factor miy of may not be founc^ 
in a specific local setting. To the extent they do occur, such 
factors present substantive issues, to which the organization must^ 
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•resporid- The orqanisatxonal deyeiopment consultant n«ed«^-to 
consider how such substantive, .issues interact with the growth stage 
and phases of maturity of any client system. The latter are 
dyn anic issue^. 

Most sohoof disericts are likely to be reasonably "adult," 
that Is, they have -the /i<?eded balance of functional capabilities in 
order to "provide school." ^ the same time, most districts are^ 
likely to carry out thexr functions in comparatively unsophisticated 
w^r/s. They operate around the "opinioKated" phase of "maturity." 
As reasonably adult but comparatively immature systems/ they have 
.difficulty bexng anything but reactive to substan'^ive issues concern- 
- ins the factors that have been described. They are influenced some- 
what at tanidom by both the ca>nstrainini^%Xid facilitating factors. 
Such a district attempts to cope -with the factors rather than ab^uire 
enough sophistication of functional capabilities to use them in the 
achievement of their purpose. ^ 

fj\ adult orqani2.ation with sophiscicated forms of functional 
capaqAiity {i.e, advanced phase of maturity) can be proactive in 
dealmVwith the substantive issues raised by these factors. The 
; result of such interaction can be the basis for incorporating new 
kinds of obiectives and for utilizing new kinds of resources to 
best fulfill Its purpose in an evolving world. 

Five Alternative Emphases " ^ 

in Working with Organizations 

* In any consulting e/ >rt with an organisation, it is crucial for 
the consultant to be clear about the clien t"' system' s need r, concerning 
health, growth, maturity and substantive issues. The nature of the 
consultation will emphasize one of these five alternatives. 

4 1. Decrease pathology i. the organization as a prerequisite 
to attempting aay of the other four kinds of work. 

If problems In tne orqamaataon represent poor health 
as defined by Figure 9 on page 107, it may L-^ necessary 
to deal with this before engaging substantive issues. In 
the face of serious patlK>logy, it may be impossible or 
. damaqmq to attempt to alter the balance or forms of 
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functional capabilities. .Of course, Jt*s also possible for 
things to work the other way. Disruptive growth or lack of 
cross functional congruence in maturity can affect the health 
of the organization, thus creating pathology. Also, it 
may be necessary to alter functions in order to reduce 
pathology. Here are two brief examples. 

Some key roles in the client organization are held by 
individuals whose personal power needs are subverting the 
system (which they see a.s a threat to their private goals) . 
Unless or until their: influence can be neutralized or 
removed, attempts to improve functions, such as to increase 
the openness of communications or adding the power of 
theoretical problem solving, may result in added harm. The 
subversive power figures may be better able to remove their 
antagonists. 

Another organization may be doing very poorly at ful- 
filling certain consumer needs for which it is supposed to 
be responsible. Perhaps the problem centers on the language 
differences of a mi.iority group. Further, members of this 
organization may hold values and intentions congruent with ^ 
correcting this pathological situation, but suffer from 
misintormation as to the needed remedy. School districts 
of this type, pressured to Improve technical problem solving 
v techniques, for exampl.e, cost/effectiveness analysis and • 
reporting, may be furthr^ harmed by reactions without gaining 
any support if tiie techniques yield a clearer picture of 
damage to the public. Federal funds may be withheld o^ 
voters may re3ect operating levies. Such attacks may be 
in order for a system where this sort of pathology is based ^ 
on conflict involving interest groups which hold inhumane 
valties. However, the situation as defined here would be 
better served had attention been given to applying good 
theoretical problem solving showing how and why a group'^j 
needs are being affected anu could be better met. • This 
action would result in more awareness and improvement of 
the situation by the presumably well meaning, but naive, staf 
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De al with gubstantive issues without adding to the balance 
of 'functional capabilities (growth) , achieving greater 
congruence of sophistication among functions (stability of 
maturity) , or increasing the overall sophistication of 
'functional capabilities (increase of maturity) . ^ 

The client is willing and able to deal with substantive 
issues to g<^t temporary functional help. It is trying to 
better achieve or clarify SQme goal. It must use existing 
functional capabilities, plus what the. consultant can 
temporarily supply, to deal with factors that constrain or 
facilitate its achievement. 

For example/ the plient feels that a school bond issue 
must pass. The consultant helps the c'iient organize and 
carry out a campaign of publicity and community involvement 
to pass the bond issue. The end result is increased 
financial resources, but not a new, or mor^ sophisticated, 
capability to increase financial resources again in the 
future. A substantive issue has been resolved without 
affecting growth and maturity. 

Increase its needed balance of functions (growth) . 

The client is willing and able to deal with some 
substantive issues to increase its needed balance of 
functio>is, without emphasizing an increase in relative 
sophistication of functional capabilities. The organizational 
development consultant helps the client grow, but does not - 
attempt to influence maturity. Facilitatincj and constraining 
factors are dealt with as a means to accomplishing such 
growth rather than as an end in themselves. 

For example, the client feels the need for a iong- 
range planning capability. Long-range planning never has 
b^cn tried. Tl^e consultant provides^ training for certain 
key roles in the organization to use a long-range planning 
procedure. An office of long-range planning is created 
(str-uctural change). All staff are introduced to the 
process in a manner such that they are positive about 
cont) \bating to it and responding to actions that emerge 
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from It (normative change) . The version of long-range planning 
procedure introduced is fairiy simple, congruent with the 
characteristics of other functions in the organization in • 
such a situation, several facilitating and constraining 
factors' would undoubtedly have been considered. Substantive 
issues would h^ve been dealt with to increase growth, /but not 
to affect maturity. . ' 

A chieve greater cc ngruence of sophistication among functions 
(stability of maturity) . / 

The client is willing and able to deal with some substan- 
tive issues to achieve greater congruence of sophistica^i5Yi 
among its functions . The forms of some functions are >- 
comparatively more, or less, sophisticated than others... 
Such an organization may be termed as needing a more stable 
maturity . The consultant helps .the client achieve congr\ience 
of forms^of maturity in its ways of functioning. 

One example is an organization with sophisticated 
capabilities in managing and forms of problem solving, but 
still attempting to provide information storage and retrieval 
by hand.' The consultant helps them to acquire and implement 
computer resources to achieve the needed congruence. 

Figure 9 charts the maturity of a hypothetical school 
district which has attempted to introduce a level of sophis-^ 
tication for one function which is far in advance of other 
functions. A very sophisticated form of^'technical problem 
. solving has been .introduced. Other functioRs are widely 
scattered in terms of maturity. Help is needed to achieve a 
greater stability of maturity. The consultant helps the 
client achieve a much simpler level of sophistication of the 
tecfinical problem solving tnan that originally attempted 
until other functions can be advanced. The consultant also 
helps the client manage additional substantive issues 
generated" by the p riod of increased incongruence. 

In both of these oxeimjcdes, constraining and facilitating 
factors are dealt with to achieve forms of functional 
capability more congruent with the level of sophistication. 
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Figuro 9. Chart of a Hypothetical School District Lacking Congruenco 
Of Maturity M\ong Its Key Functions 
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Growth, in terms of a balance of functions in some form, is 
not necessarily affected. 1*he overall maturity of the 
organization is not greatly moved. It is the .congruence; 
or stability, of maturity^ which is increased within the 
phase that best characterizes the organization as a whole. 
Such general congruence of functions is necessary for an 
o rganization to function .well , whatever its characteristic 
phase of maturity. Such congruence appears vital for an 
organization to be ready to progress towards a more advanced 
phase of maturity. . . 

5. Increase the overall sophistication of functional capabilities 

' * (increase of maturity) . 

The client is willing and able to deal with substantive . 
issues to achieve an advanced phase gf maturity in the total 
organization^ Work can be done on increasing the sophisti,- 
cation of forms of functions. The order of* 'functions worked 
on, and degree of increase in sophistication achieved at 
each step, can be kept within bounds of overall congruence 
that are tolerable for the system. The organizational ^ 
development consultant works to build and maintain this ^ 
increasingly sophisticated functional capability within 
these bounds of tolerance . ,'Enough has be^n said so you can 
probably 'produce your own examples for this alternative. 

The five alternatives are given below ^again. The consultant 
helps the client organization: ^ '^^"^ 

1 . Decrease pathology in >Ke organization 

2. Deal with substantive issues 

3 I ncr^ease its needed balan c e of functions 

4. ' Achieve greater congruence of aojphisticatjon among 
■ ' ' function s ^ 

5 . I nc rease the overall sophistication of^ functional 
capabilities 
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Organizational Boundaries of a School System 

The special appearance that functions and operation^ character- 
istics take on at the organizational level are reviewed in Chapter' III 
One, however, needs to be given special attention now. That is the 
concept of boundaries. ' 

Boundaries are the limits which keep an 
idea, a practicei, a role or an individual, out 
of a system. The boundaries of human systems 
tend to involve expectations, norms, customs 
and 'psychological sets. They t'jnd to act . 
selectively in letting some 'things in and keep- 
ing others out. They often relate directly to 
values and role definitions. At the individual 
Ijevel, boundaries concern personalized involve- 
ment and exposure of self. For small groups and 
organizations the concern is more with norms 
and customs. For the cqnmunity and society, 
legal and poli.tical factors are more obvi'ous. . 
At any level, boundaries may be vieved as 
actions of the system which represent its ' 
-choosing to be ^xposed and influenced by 
external f-actors. 

Is the system j/ermeable in that: it exposes 

itself X-o many kinds of external influence? 
Is it vulnerable in that other systems can 
force their* influence on its internal 
operations? . 
Are the boundaries flexible in being able 
to selectively open the system to influence 
or block out such influence based on rapid 
internal decisions? 
Are they rigid so that norms or* expectations 
must be broken in traumatic ways to be 
exposed to something new? " 
How planful and rewai;ging does the system 
make the opening of its boundaries? 
Does the system understand and acknowledge 

its own control over its boundaries? 
Who and what act as the gatekeepers of 
the system? 

Boundaries, strategies of epntry and temporary 
relationships across boundaifies, raise the most 
frequent issues for those attempting to influence 
change in educc^txon. (Pino, 1976, pages 66-67) 
Since boundaries are a irajor phenomena that the organizational 
development consultant must deal with, they need ^ be looked at 
more clearly. Boundaries arc the behavior of the hum an system that 
control Wliether or not something is allowed to become a part^^of its 
internal decision making - Boundaries define the system's identity— 
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its'own understanding of who it i-s, what it exists for, what it does 
and does not do, and the ways that it does things. , ^ 

The bounda ries of an organizational system, and of it ^s ubsystems, 

- ~- — f 

' . are choice and decision making . A particular division of an organi- 
zation is i'dentified by the functional responsibilities for which it 
makes the choices and decisions. For example, the executive board 
of a corporate organization may make decisions about what it will^se 
the organization's resources for. The financial department will make 
decisions about assessing and accounting for the use of the resources. 
^ production division will make decisions about applying the resources 
to get the product. The marketing department will make decisions ^ 
about how to sell the product. ' 

• People in different parts of the organization may control things 
about which others have .to make their decisions, but this is different 
than participating in the'ir decisior^making. Much or^^nizatiori^l 
research has shown the importance of having those people responsible 
for, the task outcome also holding the authority to make decisions 
about the w?y the task is accomplished. This is the basic principle, 
underlying the industrial concepts of, "management by ob3ectives," and 
"decentralized management." (Lippitt, 1962) A major reason why 
these concepts relate to high productivity and good morale is motiva- 
tional. They respect .the human need for a clear identity as well as 
see the relationship between one's chosen efforts and outcomes. 

When decisions are made for people a threat is posed to their 
identity and sense of worth. This is not to say it should never be 
done. Sometimes people will desire it and benefit from it. But, it 
should be clearly recognized that any behavior that represents making ^ 
a choice or decision for. a human syjstem means one is stepping within 
the boundary of their identity . If- this is done, the system is 
running the risk of someone else's decision representing, or 
. resulting in, a chkngo in its identity. No issue is more^critlcel 
or loaded with feelings for any human system than its boundaries. 

^What are the forces that keep things in or out of the decision 
making— the identity—of an organization ^nd its subsystems? Sdme 
of these boundary forces are formal and explicit. Some are informal 
^ and implicit. Most obvious are the formal designation of roles and 
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divisions in the organization. These have explicit areas of functional 
decision making and Responsibility. They are generally referred to 
as the st ructur^e of an organization and are shown on "organization 
charts," The informal norms, most often arrived at implicitly, 
are less obvious to most people, but can be even more i3mportar>t as 
boundaries than the formal structur'e. A more careful examination 
^ of how norms operate in an organization follows. 

* * Norms are the expectation s pe ople liawe about who will do things 
and how they will be done , ^hey are the assumptions and beliefs about 
what the "traditions are," and what "the standard operational 
procedures are in this place."- People tend te^o^ings in accord- 
ance with their normative expectation^ , even when it is not personally 
what they most desire. In fact, in most organizations some norms 
• can be found which are contrary to what most individual^ privately 
desire. For example, in the typical elementary^ classroom, research 
indicates (Miles, 1964) that most students would privately 'like to 
be more actively cooperative with the teacher. Most believe, at the 
same time, that the majority of other students desire a lower level 
of cooperation with the teacher. Most behave according to .what they 
think the others wartt. If they ever talk about the issue, which is 
unlikely, they are more apt to -support the "assumed" norm thai) to - 
express their private wishes. This is a phenomena social scientists 
have* labeled " pluralistic ignorance in groups . " Knowing how to 
identify it can clarify otherwise confusing experiences in dealing 
with organizational boundaries. 

Phas'^ of Maturity 

.Finally, it must be noted the nature of human system boundaries 
changes in accordance with the phase of maturation the system has 
reached, h system in the Stereotypic Phase makes decisions and 
choices according to its stereotypes of right and wrong and how 
things "are supposed to be done." If easy to enter such boundaries 
.i£ you are seen by tjie system as in line with its stereotypes, e.g., 
"one of us," 'or can ;et identified by the system as an acceptable 
authority figure. Such boundaries tend to be rigid and difficult 
to change. 
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A system in an Opiniona'ted Phase may still make certain decisions 
^according to its stereotypes.'' But it is open to having ^experiences ' 
that might lead to an opinion ; or change an opinion, that becomes a 
new basis for decision ipaking. A system in this phase will be most 
touchy about not letting others invade its decision making powers. 
Such a system at the organizational level has "tried things f9r 
ourself," and "reached our own conclusions'* about what works best for 
us." It organizes its understandings .and wa^s of choosing in the 
world around a core valu^ for*=its "ruggedly independent" opinions. 
While such boundaries* are more open to change, the system in this 
Opinionated Phase is apt to be more "actively on guard against "out- 
siders" influencing such changes*, or against insiders stepping across 
subsystem 'boundaries to influence changes. 

A system in the Existential Phase' switches to almost a reverse 
of the OpiM'ionated Phase orientation. Instead of being highly defen- 
sive against intrusions on its experience that affect decision making. 
It virtually demands that all Experiences be legitimized as possible 
^choices.- Such boundaries become .highly permeable, but there is a 
lack of general izability of the meanings of resulting experiences 
from one part of tlie system to another. All meanings are seen as 
relative ("it ali depends on the' conditions you were in at that moment") 
so that everyone has to -try things for oneself and "do his or her 
own thing." Such a system may be highly creative. It will also 
stumble into acts that can be destructive. It certainly runs the 
risk of self-destruction as it lacks coordinated ej^forts at realizing 
its purpose. 

A system that reaches a Creative Phase recognizes and accepts 
responsibility for the choices that its behavior represents. It 
also recognizes that its growth has been the result of occasions 
when It was influenced by others who offered it something different, 
or beyond, what it already included. Its boundary of choice and 
decision making has consequen^y become an orientation toward con- 
sidering each possible intrusion that comes along, and negotiating 
the entry of those that appear to be a worthwhile risk. Such bounda- 
ries can be entereo in ways that are most likely to result in major 
changes in a system. Such entry typically demands, in ipesponse,' 
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maximum openness, .and honesty of the one who enters. The price 
and payment for entry tend^/^e kept dear^ and the one who enters 
is as likely to be changed as the system he or she enters. Creative 
systems at the organizational level are more of an ideal than a 
reality, especially in the field of education. How this can act as 
a problem, as well as an aid, to the organizational development 
consultant will be explored later 

S ' * ♦ 

Commentary: Some Reflections . 

^ This may be a good time for you to leave off thinKinggabout 
systems, subsystems and forces of change and concentrate cfi yourself 
a% a consultant becoming involved in organizational develJpnent 
processes. ^ 

If^you^re like uS/ you can be overwhelmed — and even/ intimidated 

by the complexity of organizational processes and for/es. You 

may begin to wonder, "How can I keep all these things /n mind when 
I confront a real problem situation?" ^ / ^ 

That's the time Wheh it is useful to remember J^at as a C9nsui- 
tant, you must set realistic expectations for yourlelf as well as 
for your client. It helps to* view organizational ^nsultation as 
basically a series of very human events. . .Some re spofri^^^ person 
or group in an organizati'^n asks you 'for help, or simply 
a look at our organization." You meet with that person or a small 
group— individuals who know more about the system they live in than 
you will ever know--who feel a# concern for problems and want to do 
sonething about them. They will value anything you do to help mak|2 
their responsibilities a little more .bearable and to enrich their 
understanding of the issues at stake as you add your impressions 
and observations to theirs. 

It is' useful also to recall from your other consultative ,experi 
ence that much of .your ejefectiveness depends on the quality of the 
relationship you have with the key people in the client system you 
serve. Do they sense your interest in them? Can they trust you? 
Are you really trying to understand their concerns, interests and 
points of view? If the answer ^o thes^ questions is negative, it 
makes little difference how clearly you can \abel complex phenomena 
or how knowingly you can speak of organizational processes. 
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As a consultant working with any system, you are likely to be 
more effective as you clarify for yourself such matters as: 

who 'is my client (is it the total system, a part, s&me 
executive) ? ^ 

What are my client's expectations of me? 

What are my expectati6ns? 

How realistic are these expectations? 

Can I understand, and do I share, my client's goals? 

Can I accept ^the boundaries my client assumes as 
"givens"J? 

Am I prepared to accept the limits placed on my 
influence? 

What needs and valiies of mine are at stake here? 
To build- a contract with your client from sUCh understandings can lay 
the basis for a. relationship less likely to be cluttered with under-- 
lying tensions and frustrations as well as more congenial to a range 
of consultative roles. 

We like the idea of considering the organization as a growing, 
evolving and maturing system. These are natural processes. They 
can be expected to occur normally unless interference is present. 
This suggests an overall stance to take as a consultanc. Y ou are 
there to facilitate natural processes— not necessarily to reshape 
and redirect as if you could not tryst what is normally occurring. 
Your task is to help identify those obstacles <*nd contaminants that 
interfere with normal functioning. This is a good thing -to keep in 
mind when you think of the "interventions"- you might make. There is 
a time to intervene, but there is also a time to just stand by, keep 
the energy flowing and let things happen. There is a time to 
initiate change, but there is also a time to resist change. The key 
deteorminant is to do that which facilitates growth, evolution and 
fhaturity in the system. 

The next chapters deal specifically with organizational 
proce^ss^ss and consultative strategies.' Concepts are presented 
systematically and compactly. As you read this material (which must 
of necessity be abstract to cover so much complexity) pause 
periodically to remind yourself that organizational consultation is 
basically a h uman process. As an OD consultant you will not be 
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dealing with massive impersonal forces, but with human beings who, 
like you, are not always sure of themselves t>i: their environment, 
not quite clear on their objectives, and puzzled about how to 
achieve them. These clients sometimes look to you for analysis 
and answers-, but more consistently they hope to find in you a 
source of understanding and support so they can better find those 
answers for themselves. 

-Barry Z. Posner 
warren H. Schmidt 
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Chapter III 

The Organization^os the Client _ 

. The Skills Trainer of PETC-I is most* likely to conceive of his 

m 

or her prxmary client as the individual members of the training 
group being worked with. The trainer has done a good job when the 
skills training exercises result m increased knowledge and skills of 
these individuals . 

This wouJd not i 3 adequate result for an organizational 
deve lopnietit consultant. The primary client is ^ne organization rather 
tnari the individuals in it. It is all too easy to find illustrations 
^here members of a school district received training that increased 
their knowledge and skills, but where this new knowledge and skill 
were never implemented to increase "unctional capabilities of their 
school district as an organization. Many times in education, persons 
with new knowledge or skills onl^^ become more frustrated with the 
nature of their organization and move out of it to a place where 
their resources are better used and rewarded. An organization, as 
a human system, is recognized by the organizational development 
consultant to be more than the sum of its parts. Working to facili- 
tate scructural change in the orcanization, and normative changes 
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among it? members, goes significantly beyond facilitating other 
changes within those members as individuals. 

The organizational development consultant is not asked to 
compromise any basic values he or she may have concerning the primary 
importance of the individual in society. It is rather that, whenever 
doing organizational development work, the consultant accepts being 
responsible primarily to facilitate changes m the organization 
as the referent for success rather than changes in the irdividuals 
who momentarily operate within that organization. 




Improving the Functional Capability 
of an Organization 

There is an important distinction to be ma^e between providing 
-improved functioning in an organ: tion through a temporary consul-- 
tant relationship, and improving the functional capability of an 
organization on a permanent basis. 

In education, there might always be many necessarily small 
school districts^that will n^ed consultation periodically to provide 
temporarily increased functional capability. Some kinds of important 
resources would be too expensive to maintain on a permanent basis. 
Highly skilled personnel or complex equipment for such functions as 
planning or evaluating, while needed occasionally, can be far too 
costly to build into the system. If a syster of shared services 
with other similar schcol districts is not feasible, then these 
resources can be gained by using consultants on a tempr^ary basis. 
There will be a need for this consultant for a long time to come. 

The organizational development consultant's work begins when 
the client system's needs and desires have the potential for proviQin£ 
new or increased" areas of functional ceo abilit:^ on a continued basis- 
Th0 OD consultant's efforts frequently might be similar to tbose of 
the temporary consultant m working with the client system to recog- 
nize Its needs, clari^ its desires and objectively analyze its 
potential. Organizational developr nt work emerges clearly when 
the consultant begins to deal with stride tural^^nd normative changes 
to build* into the organization, and maiu|:ain improved ways of providing 
functions. Whatever other changes m skills, pfocndures and human 
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or technological resources might be introduced, organizational 
development as defined here also includes changes in structure and/or 
norms to make the use of these other changes result in improved 
functioning for the organization as a whole . Note that such improved 
functioning may be based in some subpart of the organization. 

Difficulty in Achieving Lasting Functional 
Improvements in Public Education 

Studies of organizational development effort:? in school districts 
m recent years indicate it is extremely difficult to bring about 
lasting functional improvements in public education. (Miles, 1964) 
Some of the major reasons for this are listed below- 
Most school districts are at stereotypic or opinionated phases 
of maturity as organizations. Many school districts appear to be 
in childish or adolescent stages of growth in terms of the range 
and balance of their functional capabilities. They qonsequently 
have a feeling of weakness that increases their dcfensiveness toward - 
ou tside influence - Schjools, as human systems, are probably ainong the 
most comr:.ex kinds, of cjrganizations found in our social system. 
Their p roduct is th e vAstly complex phenomena of c hange in human 
behavior . The complexity of evaluating efforts to achieve such a 
product, and the vast range of competing interest groups desiring to 
determine the criteria for such evaluation, present a formidable 
challenge demanding the best possible resources. Current^cial , 
changes demand that schools be capable of responding wi/h improve- 
ments m a manner that few organizations, even in far l^^ss complex 
fields, have yet shown themselves able to master- Society has not 
recognized the transitional needs of education or the critical role 
schools can play m oringing constructive outcomes in these times 
of historical transition. Citizens are withdrawing support from 
their schools at a time when resources must be increased to provide 
massive retooling, A final^ major reason for lack of success-ful 
organizational development efforts m education has stemmed from a 
lack of adequate training resources to use m helping schools attempt 
de sired changes . This lack has included an extremely limited number 
of persons sophisticated m both organizational development work and 
the complex dynamics of schools as organizations. The PCTC-III 
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instructional systen attempts to bring basic expertise concerning 
organizational development to persons already expert in understanding 

schools. ' 

/ 

The Forces of Organizational Change 

Organizational development work can be ve., complex. A helpful 
way CO sort out the conplexity of an organizational change situation 
is to consider th(i various kinds of forces tliat cdn be operating 
withm and among systems and subsystems. For excimple, consider 
three different kinds of chanqes that can orour in relation to 
forces outride and insid e a school district. 

The. first li.^ reciccive change. When a high level of pressure 
IS brought by forces citside the district, say by the voters reject- 
ing a tax levy, the district may have to react by changing some of 
Its prcgratr.s or procedures. The change was not brought abovt by 
•m^vxatioi. from within. Those who desired the change did not enter 
the system to bring it about. They put pressure on_ the system so 
those wh^ were doing the decision making internally reacted with a 

change . ^ \ 

A second situation is one m vhich there is interactive chame- 
This can occur m two ways. The first is when an organizat ion that 
t he school district is dependent on, or interdependent w ith, changes 
m a way ,hat automatically brings about a corresponding change within 
th^ district. For example, the majority of students may have been 
using public transportation to get to and from the district's high 
school. If the public transportation system goes bankrupt, the 
district may suddenly find it necessary to provide its own busing 
system for high school students. 

The other way mtere^Jtive change can occur is when the school 
district ent ers a collaborative venture with another organizatxon . 
.^or example, it.itiight decide to work with a nearbv teacher training 
institution ::o provide placement for student teachers m preservice 
training. This can have direct internal change effects by adding to 
the teaching resources and changing the resix>nsibilities of its own 
supervising teachers. it car also have indirect effects, such as 
loading to a modification of teacher supervising procedures, or 
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introducing new teaching methodologies related to resources brought 
in by the student teachers. 

Proactive change is a third possibility. In this case, forces 
within the school d istrict initiate its decision making procedures 
to bring about a change. Persons within the district take action on 
the basis of identifying needs or possible resources which call for , 
an improvement. For example, administrators might identify a need 
for improved accounting procedures, or teachers might identify a 
better way to use their resources in team teaching arrangements, or 
students might identify a kind of curriculum which needs to be added 
to better meet their needs. A district with good functional capa- 
bility for need assessirent, analysis and T>lanninq for use of Tts 
resouces will be continuously generating proactive change. To be 
successful, such a district needs to be concerned with the effects 
and side effects such change can have on organizations with which ^ 
It collaborates and/or organizations that are^ dependent on it. 

Once again, the phase of maturity of the organization will 
relate to its experiences with reactive, interact ive or proactive 
changes. In early phases of maturity, reactive' change is apt to be 
most common. As the organization moves toward advanced phases 
of maturity, interactive and prbactive kinds of change will be 
add^d with greater frequency. v;hen forces fostering a potential ^ 
" change of one or another of these three types can be influenced as 
part of the strategy, the phase of the organization's maturity 
becomes a major consideration. 

*rhe stereotypic system will tend to favor reactive change and 
resist interactive and proactive change. The opinionatecj system 
will tend to favor proactive change and be negative toward reactive 
or interactive change. The existential "system might evidence many 
kinds of simultaneous i'jteractive changes, but lack cohesiveness 
and organization to respond effectively to reactive or proactive 
forces. A creative system will be open to a balance of these 
three kinds of change. 
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Alternative Orientations Toward Influencing Change 

In. a mature system the orientation toward influencing any 
particular change will vary according to several factors. Th2 first 
is the kind of problem being faced. One should consider the degree 
and/or tining of rigorous logical problem solving called for in 
relation to efforts to create conditions that support spontaneity, 
serendipity and creative functioning. Within the logical realm, the 
criteria for solutions would indicate the balance between technical 
(system technology) , theoretical (action research) and philosophical 
(negotiative) kinds of problem solving. - 

The reality of most situations is that people have more or- less 
explicit predispositions toward one or another of these apprcac"flls 
irrespective of the kind of problem, or change situation, they face- 
such predetermined orientations need to be identified and taken into 
account ^ in any strategy to influence change. They may be-iicidr^X.^ 
consultants, or key individuals in an organiEaton, er normative 
grotiRS representing suisgrpups in the organization, or the total 
organisation, or by groups outside of it. 

orientations toward . influencing change may be primarily based 
upon previous training, experiences and habit. They are often also . 
related V personality factors and .the character types of individuals, 
in the extreme, individuals can be psychologically blocked from such 
approaches as working in active collaborative ways or from confront- 
ing conflict openly. It can be important to know whether an 
individual's predisposed orientation involves a fixed personality 
factor or is more a cultural/issue. In the latter instance, it may ^ 
be much easier to deal oEje^Tly with the implications of the orienta- ^ 
tion, though not necessarily more feasible to try t_o alter it. 

Predisposed orientations toward change can be conceived 
crudely as falling into , at least four categories. If considereS as the 
corner points of a rectangle, as shown in Figure 10, most people fall 
somewhere between the four in terms of a tendency to take an initial 
approach. It is sensible to be able to move flexibly among them, 
watch out for hasty judgments about what may be true of individuals 
or groups concerning thoir orientations. To assume a lack of flexi- 
bility is preDudicial and potentially misleading. People also tend _ 
to get angry if they believe they are being pineonholcd and storeotyoed. 
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Four Orientations 

1. Collaborative Orientation 

2. Manipulative Orientation 

3. Nogotiative Orientation 

4. Creative Orientation 



Their Major Characteristic s 
open/Trust/Risk T.ikincj 
Mechanist ic/Pianful/Cont roll ing 
Power/Pol It ical/Econornic 
Intuitive/Spontancous/ImpulsivG 



Label for the Ex tr erne 
Friendly Helper 
Cool Calculator 
Tough Battler 
Swinging Mystic 



extreme Collaborative 
Orientation 



Friendly 
Helper 



Swinging 
Mystic 



Extreme Creative 
Orientation 



Most people have a characteristic approach 
somewhere between the extreme orientations 
and can move back and foith between two or 
more with some degree of ease depending 
upon the nature of the change situation. 



Extreme Manipulative 
Orientation 



Cool 
Calculator 



Tough 
Battler 



Fxtremo N^got lat iVf 
Orientation 
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The organizational development consultant should always realize 
that he or she re presents a force that can affect change issues for 
the client system. He or she needs to recognize whether the client 
system is dealing with an issue as one of reactive, interactive or 
proactive change. The consultant also needs to diagnose accurately 
whether the relationship with the client on this issue is one in 
which the client perceives the consultant as temporarily operating 
within the system's decision making, or outside of those boundaries. 
With further consideration of the phase of maturity of the client 
system, the consultant is then in a good position to ptedict the 
client's reaction as he or she attempts to facilitate improvement of 
its functional capability. This information can aid the decision 
on what strategies should be employed to achieve a most constructive 
outcome. ' * * . 

Choosing Appropriate Roles 

For example, the stereotypic school district facing a possible 
reactive change, and open to letting the consultant influence a 
decision about how to proceed, might well be a case where the consul- 
tant taking a trainer role to increase the client's skills could be 
a profitable strategy. An opinionated system facing reactive change, 
and willing to let the consultant make a decisioi^, might represent 
a situation that would be better .tendled by the consultant taking 
a linker role in bringing in a different individual to provide the ^ 
needed training.. There are no sure guidelines. Each situation is 
unique. The point is simply that consideration of the kind of 
change, phase of maturity of the or ganization and the momentary 
position of the consultant as inside or outside the system's boundary, 
can help the consultant analyze and predict what might work best in 
a given situation. A matrix for considering such variables whic)> 
can affect an intervention is presented in Figure 11 to help 
illustrate this idea. 

This matrix can have further use in considering questions of 
how to stabilize the forces in or on an organization that can -nain- 
tain a change once it is clear the change represents a desired improve- 
ment. It can especially raise the questions of the consultant's meaning 
to the system as withdrawal from the client relationship is considered. 
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VARIABUS TO 0-*J&tDI 
lU FACIIUITATIHC. 



PHASES OF MATURITY or -niE ORGAUXZAflW 



TowOirJ Con tart -. 



Rpspn-^sit lilt 
For _r.jH.< 



t 



Opinionated l>hAse 



.^trierally Miflexiblc decision 
raakinii proctnlures, rules and 
ftoras. values- whivh are ofter 
liai>llclt not open to 

»>>caT*i nation 



iasy entry if i>wn a-^ 
«»xpcrt, qulcV rijectlor. It 
,eer as ssaXinij an eiror 



i-iayiM ^'Xi'crt role ttmd5> 
•o Ipftrident .^5» then and 
e xp^ c • per f V i ori f t vTi thcr 



D«-cision ffiakmg procedures 
which can be dlterod on the 
basis of the organization's 
own experience, Hotp^s and 
values cwy soFsctincb be 
explored fr<^ the iftsiJe 



Acceptance within Ijounda- 
rleo of systc«tc decision 
makiri<j iftu&t be reioarifieti 
frequently 

(,\>jntordr| vndoi.t r oje^t ion 
<ji heXF "outs H-»or-." 

for^e^i cmisultarit 'J '^•^ prov«' 
self aj> a . ptablo a-, an 
" ins idcr* 



"T 



Existential Plwse 



Ml»\or t'honiel wlthm the 
.tt'r*?otypicall/ ImittNi 
-o-ivCpt ion of "correct" 

pur{«&e and procedures vasy. 

o'her t^an<^cs very fard 



in rt.ii'^^^n tv? extern il 
tor ■ 



'.tr;^ l iW, tl 

ext*"r';il f'^ 



\^ite perjaeab^e but diffuse 
suljgrouping easy to beccj^e 
part of a subgroup's decision 
rwXin<j; but ditficult to 
affect the total iystco 

tntry into system's subparts 
way be easy; entry into 
total &y&tcn's decibion making 
may be very difficult \s Jt 
is diffuse 

Independent to the extent of 
ignoring {XJtential resourcts 
of consultants, seeks iiinova- 
t-ivcncss ot supi>ort for its 
current innovative int^^rt^ti. 



creative Phase 



K,i)or ctwiJ^e** var> occur over 
tine ir. ^ conitr«ctiw« 
manner if systes i'-^ allowed 
to test /a*5b in late ifjrovi- 
nents v-n its owri t<*ra> 



C*^»rije "V'^jt i^fttl it^-^~ 
active baM-^l fjTi fi^it rt'c-'J'- 
of pcrtions witMn t.^c 
■,ysTt r 



n*.ly re ,j. anjjllle wl * 
•jf-n* r.itd tr'«r*iill< 



Many Changes typically o<,cur 
(.OTitinjously, ^ |\irticul.ir 
change aay be easy to brirKj 
about, Iwit very difficult 
to naintam 

Chanqe FVJSt often i'torv»\tiVt 
at subsystem levels, le&ultJ. 
ir disruptive upnfaval* lu 
total syster^ 

all sub-jy-ton^ as 
r— ,ible foi oMi change- 
•huts aviJids overall 
It •,|^rt^Mbll ity 



Boundaries either aVi 
explicit procedure fV 
Baking decisions or n\r»& 
aiid influences that ca^ 
be quest loned by use of\ 
exititmg procedures 

oenerally r.eqotxati»J, 
nay take nore t me but 
i<5 apt to be rK>5.t 
SA'aningfyl 'ja^c achieved 



titf-rdcpcndent wiilirtg- 
less to ne'iotiate 
collaborative relation- 
ship** for Mutual 
U.uvf it.growt h 

Always ^i^r. to „J««ige, 
but dvsasdfe evidence 
of need feabib'.lity to 
iMtia'e, ielWf^K proof 
of vaiuv jMiJttai^ 

All threi kirM'^. 



'.erv hi:jh, sie^ ^wjt 
ojojati^ii afe ^Vn .r.q 
re r.^lt ll I'^y with wther 
oi Mi'iizatlon? ui» fi whl^h 
It IS i-.ttTdet-.M-d.^ril 



Pej re-.' uU^\ b\ tra 
fijr._-t lo'illl'j jrn'.t 
or jar. list i i^al Sa 



{^epi ted by li.ign~> 

i(,iui rol'* .»'id IaiKtivi»-v 
wi»*i pVJi-^ ^"^'-1 " i'it ini^ 



Kcpr< ^er.t<yJ b> -^a' X vX 
irt^i i' m } "^ov, r«". ii t 

ty a- M« v<- l.i-i'^iii'J 
v>l ■>ec< >f i '^*^'e n« w 



5 j{ »,-ir« -.t ^t is 5 1 1 
T r 1 liT I ns i 'I * t r 
loi* • Xpe_» i.«J r«- 



i I way . 



ml esirit dc c.jrp'-. } -ji. i '♦^i 
t ul jr. ' r^- ->'it^ii. - 
deny • if f *^r«'nCc^, d<.'» ^ 
J r irary U', *lty » ^ 'm^-v 
t^irif'j thi organ izji* loi. 



<.xp«'» i"»t.».f lun and 
"di- in } /cjr nwji ♦hini", a-.y- 
thinq tiota cxp t»%l t . be 
J tlrK'-st «.y >n«' (- III • n*« J 

» s» f t'V (ii! if • Kt« r *f 



su w»,il«" fa iii'j 

or.f li^t f.-^'" *tly 
(>jM>»inr<^^. r 1 .fftaVi'i'j, 
tx J..* r.ifi I jertr^ by 

)e_t 1 /■ \r^i Je isi. ti 
n-iV in ) 1 V T^f' i> t la* i .n 
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In considering where the forces exist which will maintain an iir.prove- 
ment-, it can be helpful to look at each variable from -the- standpoint 
of the effect on the system when the consultant is within the 
boundaries of its de^^ision maJCing as cumpar'ed to when the consultant 
is outside those boundaries. 

Sopae Key Issues 

Whi.le the organizational development consultant may take any 
number of roles during a relationship with a client, the overall 
role is best understood as that of a facilitator of the organization* 3 
functional improvement. Success would mean that the client system 
is able to provide this improved function for itself in the future. 
It would have no future need of a consultant on the issue in question. 
It would only turn to a consultant if a different improvement in that 
function were desired^ and it did not have mature enough forms of 
functional capability to meet its "own need. 

Ofie key issue in defining one' 3 overall role as a facilitator 
is concerned with the factor of dependence in the relationship. To 
be a facilitator, the consultant must minimize the client's dependency 
upon him or her wheneyer possible throughout the phases of the client 
relationship. As t|ie relationship is terminated, all dependence 
which the client i^ight have had upon the consultant must be elimi- 
nated. The cliept needs to wind up knowing that it has been respon- 
sible for its own grov^th and is not in further debt to, or need of, 
the consultnat on the issue in question* 

The consultant is working to facilitate the organization's 
efforts to build in increased functional capability. As j^st noted, 
it is critical that the consultant recognize the phase of maturity^ 
of the organization. 

Stereotypic organizations tend to push their consultants toward,., 
playing an expert role rather than that of a facilitator. They - - ^ 
start "from a premise that there is a right or best way of doing things. 
If they once accept the consultant, they are apt to be highly dependent 
unless or until the consultant makes some obvious eriror, at which 
point they are apt to be totally rejective. It can be very difficult 
to help such a client accept internal responsibility for changes. 
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The :.tabirl-it5-rrf"WrHtSIJrrng improvement tends to be threatened if 
they see the consultant, rather than the organization, as having 
been responsible for the change.' 

An organization in the Opinionated Phase of maturity is apt to 
lean toward a counterdependent orientation of the consultants. It 
is apt to lean toward being rejective, at least initially, of anything 
generated outside its own boundaries. The consultant may need to 
guard against being put repeatedly on the defensive or into a role 
of having to prove 'all things before the fact. The consultant must 
anticipate a need to repeatedly clarify one's role in relationship 
to the organization's decision making and internal control. This 
will demand far more energy than in working with an organizational 
client in any of the other" -phases of maturity. It is very difficult 
to achieve functional improvement in such a system because of this 
rejective attitude toward outside resources. Such a system will only 
be changed when those inside the system see themselves responsible 
for the change. Oncf achieved, functional improvements are very 
apt to be maintained.^ In fact, .hey are likely to become the basis 
for i.ew empires being formed within such organizations which can 
eventually turn the improvement into a dysfunctional feature. 

An organization in the Existential Phase of maturity is apt to 
be overly independent in relation" to consultants. It is apt to 
ignore them. as potential resources. The value of the resource of a 
cdnoultant to one part of the organization is not, likely to be 
generalized to another, part of the organization. The existential 
organizatiSn has a value for autonomy at the expense of a value for 
interdependence on issues where shared purpose calls for coordination. 
While there may be high innovativeness, with a considerable amount 
of it attributable to consultants, improved functioning lasts only as 
long as the particular individuals who are providing it st fit to 
make such a contribution. Functional neeSs of the overall organiza- 
tion tend to be ignored. The consultant to_^ch a system may feel 
initially enthusiastic about what appears to be easy entry into ■ 
such an organization, but soon becomes frustrated by the lack of 
decision making points and mechanisms for negotiating structural and 
normative changes to build in improved functional capabilities. Such 
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a system will probably need to work toward becoming more mature so 
as to balance out its functioning in relation to purpose. While a 
consultant may help an organization in existential maturity to carry 
out worthwhile projects, it is doubtful that organizational develop- 
ment efforts (building in and maintaining increased functional 
capability for the organization as a whole) will succeed unless. that 
client can be very specific about the functional capability it^is 
willing to commit resources to improving. 

An organization which has reached a Creative Phase of maturity 
is interdependent in its orientanion. It actively seeks an overall 
role of facilitator in relating to consultants. By definition, such 
an organization has achieved self-renewing functional capabilities 
and would seldom be in need of help from the organizational develop- 
ment "consulta.it. When it does need such help, the consultant can 
expect little difficulty in finding his or her resources used well 
and is Dust as apt to benefit fron the relationship as is the client. 

It has been stated that the organizatipnal development consul- 
tant is attempting to facilitate the organization's effort to 
improve its own functionkl capability. A concept of health has 
been defined for organizations as concerned with: (a) a purpose 
th at relates to human needs , and' (b) strength in terms of functional 
capability, vulnerability, flexibility and durability . The 
organizational development consultant is attempting to: 

Facilitate an increased health of the organization in the areas 
of functional capability 

Help the organization achieve a more stable balance of maturity 

Move the organization further along the dimensions of maturity 

Health, as it has been defined, is generally a prerequisite to 
moveir.ent through the phases of maturity. 

Identifying and Dealing with Organizational Pathology 

when severe organizational patholAgy exists, it is crucial the 
consultant be able to recognize and deal with it or withdraw from 
the relationship. Otherwise, consulting efforts may contribute to 
increasing the destructiveness of the situation. 
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One of the most common indications' of pathology is the existence 
of a phenomenon that is illogical. This may sound simple. Unfortu- 
nately, it often is not. One must first make a distinction between' 
the illogical and the alogical. This is not to say that everything.^ 
that exists or occurs in an organization must be rational in order 
to consider it healthy. A degree of impulsiveness, intuitiveness , 
spirituality and purely ^affective behavior relates to creative pro- 
Activity. and' a healthy wonder in face of the mysteries of being 
alive.. There <bould be no'evolution of meanings without daring to 
consider the improbable' and occasionally explore the unknown. This 
^ is not the same intentionally creating and maintaining forces 
, that contradict each other in destructive ways. To do so goes 
against logic. It is pathological. 

Pathology usually involves an inappropriate (i.e., seemingly 
nonsensical) exp^ssion, or lapk of expression of feelings. For 
example, when you, ^as the consultant, repeatedly make a seemingly 
sensible observation* or suggestion only to find it ignored, you may 
well begin to suspect that pathcrlogy is involved. Or, ii." you get 
an unexpected 'outpouring of feelings, or a lengthy digression sub- 
verting people from the preslined task at hand, |>athology is indicated, 
^f you are repeatedly unsuccessful in drawing people* s attention to 
such a process and moving ahead i^ a manner accepted by all as 
reasonable, pathology is likely. However," you should' always be ready 
to explore:* tlii.ee alternative possibilities to a diagnosis of pathology. 

One alternative possibility is that you don't know^'enough about 
the sa.tuation to understand the^logic of it. Your own intervention 
or style may be. the thing that doesn't fit. There -is a lot co know 
about any organization, the people in it and the community of which 
it is a part. It can take a long time to see the sense of things ' 
that are easily comprehensible to these who have lived in the system 
for awhile. • ^ 

A second alternative can be that you are not perceiving things 
in the cultural and/or *the developmental perspective of those in . 
the organization. Contrary to the first alteritative v;here you don't 
yet know enough , ,in this second alternative you will have 'c under- 
stand things in a different way in order to perceive' the kind of 
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L^ei.je tho% hav»'. ThI- irf especially 'v^rth consideriiKj carefully where 
rat.t^ of naruritv are conceinod. While simplistic ways of doing 
r.iv t*- cosily and seem r*-lat^*'ely ineffective, they can make 
if they f^t what peoi-le m an organisation are currently ready 
>\ If sv.t iasticated methods, thouqh available, c^n be too far 
f . ,'njruen::e with the overall patterns of functioning. 
7;..' T.iri alternat iv-i- tc a situation beinc| p .hological is t . 
■ •T.flic-*. ^^.'it'ts. Seeiranqly illogical phenomena can suddeUy 
a-. ^Ki.^-.Q when one becomc^s acquainted with underlying conflicts. 
11 jar. involve expression or withholding of feelings as part 
Uuals m very nii^ieading ways to the uninitiated, 
thrvt-- alrernatives mentioned above may provide logical 
tot ^i"^uations which appeared pathological, it must 
t;.._-y car. also be involved in true pathology. Lack of . 
i:f f*'rc:ices la culture or maturity between rarts of an 
r rocr handlx:*-? of ;;ocial conflict can ill relate to, 
r r-^ ^h^^ S.I irce --f, si-k b^*^:avior an organiEat ion . The critical 
iit^^^x'-r/- not thf-y are generally imStrstood d worked 

J r-.^r-i-'.iv.'ly ty people in, and/or affected by. the ^ 
r I xT i^at;-r . 

\^ K.ir.'id :ala, a small d^^^^ree of patholoqy is normal an<' 

i:.*v-.»r:*- K.v :^rqinization. As ^..svrc S-r^vt has attempted tO 

'.M-r. "rc-'b.Miv is perf-ct*." l!» tact, one kind of pathology which 

:,_l'^ar.t - i r^' -v.ucialiy wary of is a belief in> aiid demand 
' -r: 1 1 r-i^-^r.. This can -^r\v m mar;y forms. The consultant 

i' .s. 1 a- tr.'. "t.-v.4 r-t ref.^rm" who is to lead the organization 

i^^'i -1! js 1.V ie^tru.'tiv^_ mt uis. Whether the pathology \s one 
. ^^,.;.>-,;i a .to rats trying tfj maintain their empires or of 

-ey-J i:i*ali-*?^ dcnarrlini cor.forruty tc their "free" utopia, 
_ * ; n 1 T . -t wh. n p->c^le appear to be hurt by the chang^ 

. J i^.. ; . r: i-'^^ A^Min, f<H-lin-s <-an be a clue to how patho- 
. ^ ii'^i r. ra^' b-'^. p'oplc ar*- mamtairii^^s a sense of 

.,»v , xu o;.er. ly share a laugh witn each other con- 



't^ii w.s aLiar^Tit sror '-^i^m-is, the situation is probably 
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When logical appro^.ches are not working, and the diagnostic 
alternatives aren't likely, pathology is indicated. Coping with 
pathology often demands a switch in strategy from logical, planful 
approaches to sane implicit or explicit way of helping people tc 
express and deal with their feelings. It's usually not possible, 
to proceed -logically until feelings have been released, r<ilated to 
the issues that caused them and those issues attended to in some 
satisfactory manner. 

Common examples are found. in attempts by schools to institute 
innovative curricular or staffing projects. Initiators may : ssume 
that the project will ultimately enhance staff members in their 
altered' roles. They may, however, fail to adequately involve staff 
in conceiving and preparing for the project. The staff, then, fe el s 
anxious about the possibilities of roles be3 3 weakened or about 
their ability, as individuals, to maintain status and rewards in an 
assumed competition for altered roles. Staff energy needed for 
learning and exper mentation is drained off into various forms cf 
resistance.. Instead of opening up the issues to free energy for 
problem solving and seeing w^^ether the pathology of the situ;*tion 
can be removed, the project initiatoirs are Ukely to press for -con- 
formance and appearances of success for the effort they Kive risked. 
Such prossures^ automatically increases resistance. "Uncooperative" 
individuals may then 'find themselves being manipulated and/or 
removed. This may hurt them in their professional progress and 
commitment while als6 cos^ting the system loss of their resources. 

one of the most important aspects of coping with pathology can 
be the legitimizing of resistance. In illogical situations where 
people are being hurt, or fear being hurt, they are usually defensive. 
Although such def ensiveness may seem to compound the difficulties 
of the situ ..ion, it^can represent fairly reasonable ways for people 
to protect themselves. Attacking such defensos can greatly increase 
tension to a point of making it impossible for people to respond 
constructively. Accept ^n- def ensiveness as legitintate, and supporting 
It to the point of involving people in exploring its existence and 
meanin</, can be a step coward improvement. Ic is /dften a necessary 
step to relieve feelings and move toward identifyihg the underlying 
issues of the pathology. 
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Elimination, or improvement, of pathology generally occurs when 
feelings are relieved, functions whach were blocked proceed, and 
people come to recognize what was actually occurring as contrasted 
to their misconceptions. Once reality is recognized and accepted 
as such, however disagreeable that may turn out to be, the situation 
can be converted from pathology to one or another kind of problem 
solving if desired. It can '-^ noted that the reality is- not always 
disagreeable. The awarenesi> of it is scxr.etimes all that is required 
to correct things. 

While organizational pathology can be conceived as having many 
parallels and analogies to psychopathologies that occur in individ- 
uals, there are also some distinct iotis that should be noted. One 
IS that pathology can exist in an organization made up of perfectly 
healthy individuals- Individual character types are especially 
susceptible to stress of certain organizational conditions without 
necessarily being the cause of them. Treating organizational 
pathology frequently involves changes in norms or structure of the 
organization rather than seeking any ■ --t of fundamental changes in 
individuals. When or<5anizational pathology does appear to be 
causally related to the* pathology of one or more individuals, the 
consultant would be well advised to i>eek clinical advice in 
considering a course of action. 

Phases of Consultation as Major Kinds of Work 

An organizational development consultant may sometimes feel 
critical about the nature of the orgctnization being worked with in 
terms of its phase of maturity. He or she must be willing to work 
at strengthening the immature organization under the assumption this 
v;ill help It reach a point where it is more capable of moving to the 
nexL phase of maturity. This will be explored further in this 
chapter when considering instances vhere the consultant would refuse 
to work with an organization. " ^ , 

Thus, an organizational development consultant might help a 
school -district improve its accounting proceuures or help It to adopt 
a n;w science curriculum, even though seeing that district as 
immature and highly ineffective in the manner m which it generally 
provides learning experiences for its students. AGr,uming the 
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consultant cares about the overall purpose of an educational system, 
It would have to be further assumed that he or she was strengthening 
functions of this generally poor organization in the belief that 
such strengthening was necessary before greater maturity co uld be 
achieved . In this transitionr.l era of change and values questioning, 
such assumptions need to be dealt v/ith explicitly. 

It will- be noted that the phases of consultant work for organi- 
zational development are best understood as major emp hases of seven 
kinds of work . Each must occur during the time periods of work with ' 
th e client . (See Figure 14 in Chapter IV for an illustration of 
this concept.) As the overall role of the organizatismal development 
consultant needs to be a facilitator, and because of the special 
difficulties this can raise depending upon the st-^ge^^ maturity 
the organization is in,. it is worth giving special attention tb 
the work of ■ establishing , and repeatedly ree^stablishm*^ the client- 
consultant relationship in an organizational development effort. 

Changing the functional capability la an organization often 
brings about corresponding changes of role, status, dec ision making, 
power and responsiblit y . These tend to be loaded issues for people ' 
'id great clarity concerning the consultant's part in bringing about 
such cheuige^ is generally needed. • 

Maintenance of an improvement usually demands the client accept ' 
re:.ponsibility for having brought about the change. This increases 
the need for clarity about the consultant* s relationship to the client 
concerning the change. Each action step, including different roles 
by., the consultant at different times, may need to be clarified in 
advance with the various concerned subsystems of the organization. 
It may need to be carefully documented for later review. Setting, 
and living up to, clear expectations concerning the consultant's 
actions and role taking may be most vital. The client generally 
needs to know what the consultant is yoing to do or not do, why 
the consultant is going to do it, and when the consul tnat is going 
to stop doing it. NAlthough there can be excepx^ions, it is genc<-ally 
wise to follow a strategy of openness in this regard tor organizational 
development work. 




Rfecognizing Effects of Values and Biases 

^ Ideological values and biases will guide the consultant's efforts 
to facilitate a client organization's growth. . It is im^rtant to 
both pa. -les Vhat the consultant recognize his or her values and 
biases as well as recognize how th^ tend to influence. This may be 
especially true it. terms of consultant notions of ideal organizational ^ 
behavior which are too advanced for the organization to achieve, c- 
even comprehend. 

j'-^ making the decision to agree to do organizational developmerit 
workwi^h a 'client, a consultant becomes committecLto strengthening 
fho_Junclioninq of that cJJ^nt^SSI^iS^d^^ -''^^^''^'' its £hase^ 
maturity, the client wxll be, justifiably confused, and probably 
angry, if the consultant demands behaviors that would necessitate 
a more advanced phase of maturity than it has achieved. 

There are case studies reporting failure m organizational , 

development work with school systems where a lack of this distinctly 
may have been a'ma39r contributing factor. If the consultant is i 
uncomfortable in working with a school system that is stereotypic or 
opinio, ated iii its orientation, he or she^has a responsfeility to 
either find ways to cope with this discomfort or avoid working with 
such systems. The best way to cope is probably to work as, part of a 
team of organizational development consultants that inches 
individuals who do not have difficulty on the same issues. 

Here is an example of a problem that occured when consultants 
' f .lied to recognize this distinction, ©ne-educational organization, 
in an opinionated phase of maturity, attempted to implen,ent a matrix 
structure of organizational functioning. It failed ^to recognize its 
lack of skills. It lacked individuals with adequate skills of 
relating, interpersonal ly, of using processes for planning, of analyzing 
and or decision making. Correspondingly, it had . failure experience 
m attempting to use a matrix form of organization. The consultant 
was discredited and the organization wound up disillusioned about 
some of it^ potentially worthwhile ideas. ' The organization swung 
back toward a more stereotypic orientation, scapegoated severa) of 
Its individual members, "lost some of its more capable personnel, and 
ended with rsducod functional capability as well as less potential 
for movxng along the ai.nension of maturity m the inuncdiate future. 
136 , ^ 
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It IS not meant to imply here than an organizational development 
consultant would work at strengthening the functional capability of 
any educational organization indiscriminately. A question of inajor^ 
' importance to consider is — when would a consultant refuse to do 
o rganizational development work with a particular client ? it is 
assumed that such a refusal m any given instance would be based on 
one or both of the following reasons. ' " 

The first reason would be that the organization in question is 
operating in a way which is harmful to individuals who aire part of 
It or are producing a product that does harm to its consumers. If 
a school district, for example, is not helping individual students 
mature as independent human beings, while it Is helping them increase 
their knowledge, or if it operates in a way that keep.^ some of its 
staff members m demeaning kmd^ of roles, mar.y consultants would 
reject work with such an organization. The point is that the con- 
sultant would not want to help an organization become functionally 
more capable of dehumanizing people. such an organization is 

identified, there may be times when the consultant would make an 
effort to confront it or to contribute to putting it out of business 
if there appeared to be no hope of movement toward a more constructive 
orientation . 

/A secord ma3or reason for refusing to wrrk with an organization 
would be based on one's concern for not risking ^ amage to it when the 
consultant's ideological needs are in conflict. There may be some 
forms of stereotypic prejudices, or opmionr.ted biases which precipi- 
tate feelings which make it difficult for a consultant to work con- 
structively. If, for example, a school district appears cat^able of 
growing and moving m constructive ways, the consultant still may 
elect not to work with them because he or she lacks the tolerance to 
live with them durinq the time when they are retaining behaviors which 
are personally distressing. If the ,:onbultc,nt believes an attack on 
such behaviors would only heiqhtcn resistance to change and reduce 
potei)tial for constructive growth of such an organization, one might 
refuse to work with the system, but attempt to help them find a 
consultant appropriate to their current mods. In this era of social 

change, such decision/' can be extremely difficult as well as important. 

I 
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Complex Systemic Change 

^ Earlier, a system was defined as a number of parts^^that function 
individually and in relation to each other to realize a purpose. 
Human systems are often thought of as existing at levels ranging 
from the individual to societies, or even the wi?ole world. A 
system on a more encompassing level, such as an organization, is 
wade up of lower level subsystems including groups and individuals. 
Groups are both furmal and informal; individuals may belong to vari- 
eties of different groupings. The organization is a part of the even 
"higher" level system of its community (or communities) and its 
society. A change m one part of a system will automatically affect 
some counterbalancing changes m other parts. By definition, this 
effect will be true to ^he extent that the parts function in inter- 
related ways. This is sometimes refe ^ed to as an "orgaiic" view 
of systems. 

Change in systems, or systemic change, at the organizational 
level IS complex. It is generally helpful to be able to isolate a 
clear need, issue or strategy. The effective consultant often helps 
the client find simple, small-scale efforts that have comparatively 
high payoff rather than emphasizing large complicated change programs. 
This does not mean that complexity is ignored or forgotten.. Even ^ 
seemingly simple interventions should be considered m the context 
of the complex interrelationships of systemic change. 

Struc tu ral Linkages Between Roles and Subparts 

A manor factor to consider in complex systemic change is struc- 
tural linkages. Orgcinizational structure is comprised of the roles, 
divisions and various levels of work groups. Mann (1961) has refei^ed 
to these groups as work families. The major parts of the formal 
str^ucture are generally presented on organizational charts. The 
informal structure also has to be taken into account. Linkage occurs 
when people of different coles or parts carry out functions and maHe 
decisions together. Sending communications to each other does not 
satisfy the definition of the term linkage. Building on a definition 
of linkage proposed- by Havelock (Havelock, 1969), the authors of 
PETC-III believe that structural linkage m an organization is likely 
to be most ^effective when different roles and subparts aohievp valid, 
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usable understandings of each other *s processes. That is, people in 
one part of the organization knpw how and why people in other parts do 
their jobs. Such knowledge provides the ability to interact effectively. 

The formal and informal structure^ of an organization needs to 
provide the opportunity for peopl<i to interact effectively. Mann (1961) 
believes that organizations need^ special advisory and decision making 
groups composed of representatives ->f other groups found tliroughout 
the organization, both horizontally and vertically. O^hese structures 
provide opportunity for the expertise of all role groups, to be 
included in decision making, so implementation of decisions is more 
likely to succeed. 
^ Mann proposes that there be individuals who have overlapping 

membership in various groups so as to provide linkage between them. 
Such individuals thus fill "link-pin" roles. For example, a prin- 
' cipal would be considered a link pin betwee.i the school building 
faculty and a district-wide administrative council. He 6r she 
would be responsible for represer,ting certain aspects and interests 
of each to the other. 

To operate effectively, Manr believes ic is important that 
"organizational families" be developed before the link-pin roles 
are filled. Such "families" need to share common understandings of 
organizational purpose. They also need cc^nnon understandings of 
how such famil/ groups work together with each other. These are 
small groups who work together on a regular basis. "Vertical families" 
need to be established and linked first. Then, horizontal, lateral 
and diagonal families lace together to build the link pins. 

Below are illustraitons of two kinds of structural linkage in 
. an organization. 

1. Representative Linkage by Admini str ative Cabin€!t > An educa- " 
, tional organization may have an administrative cabinet which includes 

representatives of all role groups in the organization: custodians, 
secretaries, students and teachers as well as administrators. In ^ 
this structure representatives of all parts of the system contribute 
to decision making. It groups across several vertical lines of the 
structure . 

2. Linkage by a "Linking-Pin" Str ucture. This structure 
creates "li^nk-pin" roles between various policy and task groups. 
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A "lin k-pin" role is generally filled by a person who Ifads a 
decision making group at one level and contributes to another decision 
making group at another level. It provides horizontal ^groups that 
link each vertical level. 

Figure^l2 indicates how these two kinds of structures .can 
provide linkage in an organization.- The figure shows both structures 
of one organization. Both kinds of linkage may be in operation 
simultaneously in a sing-le system. 

Figure 12 lacks a link-pin role between students and either 
faculty or central administrative staff. This omission was purpose- 
ful in order to suggest that meaningful linkage of students to the 
organization's formal functioning is seldom provide^i, -ven though 
there is contact between them. Some school districts h^e provided 
notable exceptions. Where faculty and staff have enough maturity, 
provision for- direct student involvement can be extremely productive. 

No rmative Congruence Between Roles and Subparts 

Another major factor to consider in complex systemic change is 
the extent to which there is congruence of norms between roles and 
subparts of the organization. In other words, do people' have similar 
expectations about how things will be done? Do they act, and provide 
sanctions, in^ccordance with such shared expectations? In line 
with Havelock's idealized kind of linkage, do people understand and 
interact effectively with each others' processes? Are there norms 
that support sensible differences between roles and group*? (Katz 
and Kahn, 1966) 

This is not to imply that all roles in an organization should 
do things in the ^ame way. This would ignore both the differing 
functional capabilities needed from different roles and the value of 
pluralistic differences between individuals' styles and orientations. 
Rather, the idea is that individuals have shared expectations of how 
people will do things. They accept and understand each others' ways. 
There is often some lack of clarity and congruence within groups 
. concerning norms. Lack of normative congruence is likely to be a , 
barrier to building in or maintaining increased functional capability. 
It may be necessary to attempt to influence norms as an early step 
in the change effort. Confronting the client with evidence of lew 
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congruence in norms. jnay create, sometimes even force, an openness 
to change which turns out to be constructive. High congruence is 
likely to facilitate change unless the congruence represents 
collusion to maintain the status quo. 

Stability of Maturity: Congruence 

A stable maturity is present when the capabilities for several 
key functions indicating the phase of maturity of ^n organization are 
at the same level (i.e., all stereotypic, or all opinionated, see 
Figure 5) . This is a major factor to consider in complex systemic 
change. It is mentioned several times in these materials and is 
worth repeating and considering frorr several angles. 

Individuals With Less Advanced Maturity . The maturity of 
individuals m key influence roles should be considered in relation 
to the maturity of one to another, their part of the organization 
and the organization as a whole as well as in relation to the systems 
in the community. \Vhen a role is occupied by an individual whose 
personal phase of maturity is less advanced than others, that person 
will almost surely inhibit organizational improvement efforts. It 
generally will be desirable for such an individual to move out of 
key influence roles until he or she has reached advanced maturity. 
Such an individual is not likely to recognize the is^ue and/or agree ^ 
with this recc^^ndation. Hopefully, the qonsultcu(t may be able to 
help the individual and others in the organizatioA see that it is in 
everyone's best interest, including the individual \nquestion, for 
such a change to be made in a constructive way. Of coubse, this 
may not be possible. Confronting the issue as one of social conflict 
may then prove the wisest course, if it can be dealt with at all. 

A critical issue for the consultant to be aware of, and for 
the consultant to help the client recognize and deal with, is that 
of .how individuals get into such key influence roles. If the organi- 
zation i7 to mature, it needs these roles filled^by individuals whose 
personal maturity is at, or beyond, the organization's overall phase 
' of maturity. Allowing a comparatively immature individual to occupy 
a key influence position is likely to cause that person to become 
defensive and block any movement to greater maturity. 
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Individuals with More Advanced Maturity , It can also be a 
disservice to have an individual in a key influence role whose level 
of maturity is far advanced compared to the rest of the organ izat ion ♦ 
If such an advanced individual is not aware of the issue of maturity 
and Its possible implications, others may become confused, defensive 
or antagt>nistic in response to that person's orientations, ways of 
doing things and interventions introduced into the system- Such 
advanced individuals are likely to be seen by others as "too 
progressive," "ahead of their time," and "not apt to last long in 
the system." If they and their organization are not helped to 
utsLlize this advanced maturity, they tend to leave. The loafe can 
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cause disillusionment for such individuals as well as loss for the 
organization. It is generally true that an organization must be 
enterincj the existential phase of maturity before a wide range of 
maturity in individuals can be. tolerated, and must be at a creative 
phase before such a range of maturity can be managed in totally 
constructi^ ways. ^ 

Subgroups with Different Maturity . The consultant will also 
need to consider the comparative maturity of different subgroups in 
the organization . As with individuals, the organization as a whole 
1$ likely to benefit most when the most iVif luential subgroups are 
the most mature — so long as discrepancies are not too great. When 
a subgroup achieves a more sophisticated form of functional capabil' 
a number of difficulc issues may emerge. Such an advance in maturi ^ 
may not be unJerstood by other subgroups and trust may go down. 
Ingroup/outqroup rivalries may begin or be increased. The increased 
functional capability represents an inevitable change m the power 
situation. Rather tlian adding to the organization's overall power, 
it may upset a balance o.' power aipong subgroups. 

Generally, it is betf^r for lagging subparts of the organization 
to be helped to achieve a particular functional improvement. Of 
course^ there are many times when this is not possible. One major 
problem is that the least mature parts of a system are often most 
resistant to change. The consultant needs to rec^nize the tempta- 
tion to intervene With the more mature parts of the organization 
because they appear "most ready" for them.. No matter how ready and 
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inviting th^y seem, efforts may backfire xf other parts of the , 
organisation are too far behind for the organization as a whole to 
be able to build in andjnaintain the improvement". A strategy of 
having more advanced groups help less mature ones achieve greater 
maturity may work well rf power and trust issues can be dealt with 
adequately. On the other hand, consultants may be easily coopted 
and useu inappropriately by such groups. 

Using' Figure 5, the consultant can consider the congruence of 
the organization's capabilities across functions. Some functions 
are likely to be provided in more mature ways than others- Even, if 
key individuals and subpart^ of the organization are fairly con- 
gruent with each other on the maturity of each function, differences 
of maturity between functio ns may exist. Communication may be 
existential while thaoreticai problem solving is opinionated, for 
example. 

Maturity and Strategies for Changing an Organization 

Fig\re 8 presented variables to consider in facilitating inter- 
ventions which are related/to the organization's phase of maturity. 
Some additional strategy iti^aT were just presented based on the 
stability of maturity (i.e.\\congruence of capabilities between 
individuals, subgroups and ^u^^t ions) - These ideas included the 
general importance of: 

' I. Not having individuals of comparatively less advanced 
maturity occupy key influence roles--either increase 
their maturity in needed functional areas or remove them 
from such roles 

2- Not having comparatively advanced individuals who are 

unaware of issues conce*rning maturity occupy key influence 
' roles— help them to understand and deal with the implica- 
tions of their difference or to leave such roles 

3. Helping the organization recognize h/w individuals get 
into such key influence roles and h6w to include 
appropriate maturity of more advanced groups 

4. Beina cautious-^fThe'"^ temptation toV^^^ther advance sub- 
qroups^ tT^t are already more mature simply because they 
Kiro more receptive 
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An extremely important diagnostic issue for the consultant is 
the need to distinguish between the organization whic^ is "immature" 
in its fujictional capabilities (or "adolescent" in terms of simply 
lacking a proper balance of needed functions) and one which is 
pathological in terms of its purpose or procedures. Generally, 
strategies to facilitate improvement of a "young" and/or comparatively 
"immature" organization should be open and collaborative. Such an 
organization will inevitably be doing some things that do not provide 
well ^or the human needs of either their clients or ^e^r staff 
members. In a supportive st>^egy, they may be willing to recognize 
this and work toward improvem&it. 

An organization that includes m its purpose and' orientation a 
desire to deny some human needs is pathological. It will not expose 
these desires if openness is thought of as a threat to the organiza- 
tion's power. Pathology due to prejudice and discrirvtination or 
neurotic power needs of individuals may have an appearance similar 
to a condition of youthfulness or immaturity, but calls for very 
different change strategies. Strategies of negotiation, 
confrontation, advocacy or attack may be called for. 

Strateqies^ f ^^r_^>-■^nf^j na_Or c an i za t lona 1 Ma tur i ty 

The single, most important strategy consideration in or qg? izational 
development work is that of "kn owing where the cliept is" and 
facilitating interventions that "stay with th e client." In other 
words, as the consultant works to help the organization L ild m 
and maintain an increased functional capability, interventions need 
to be approrriate to the growth phase of maturity _aiid stabilit^Lof 
maturity of the organization. When the change goal is to advance the 
overall maturity of the organization, some special strategy .fons id- 
Gyrations are important. ' \ * 

It IS probably unwise to attempt a mapor advance in the maturity 
of one or more organizational functions unless the organization is 
reasonably "healthy" and "stable" m terms of congruence of existing 
functions. A major exception to this can exist at times of crisis 
when It may be possible to achieve revolutionary, rather than 
evoluLionnry , ^roqr'^^s. 
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Sequence of 
Advancing the 
Maturity of 
Functions 



Anticipating 
DiStuption 



Providing a 
Clear Image of 
improverent 



Achievinq advanced forms • capability on 
the Key tanction? of Figure 5 is probably neCsiSbary 
t^foro movini ah^ad on other functions. The 
"Managing" functions will orobably ieed to be 
S'-cure m a new phaso of maturity before the 
ethers can b^- maintained at that level. "Problem 
SOi^mq Adequacy" functions must generally be 
ir.proved before "Coordinating" can advance. rr^ 
Significant changes in th.^ maturity of perceiving 
and valuing will probably occur as a result of 
fecv'ing secure experiencing advanced forms of 
tho Q^her functions. A general guideline should 
be to ^ ^' work on those functions most likely 
to cau.-«c .effects m other areas of functioning. 

It can b*.- imr/ortant to help the organization ( 
ar,ti^ipa.e and deal with xncongruitV as some ^ 
functions adV'ince m muturity before others. 
Likert ?^tates that m industry experience has 
shown a veer or more of disruption, with 
occasional decrease m productivity during the 
transitional period, needs to be anticipated 
Lef rt' tne benefits of greater maturity begm 
tc> lo evident- (Likert, 1973) 

Fat it nee with the expectations of ^the client 
ueed-s be supported by a clear mage of what 
t';e ->rganxzational improvement will look like 
an.! t!^e eventual effects it can have. An m^en- 
tiv. ani a form ot sup^x^rt is the use of a model 
wr. i^h pr^vide^: a positive emphasis on the nrogress 
md lams ir.steid of emphasizing what is missing 

f.i.i 1 ir.a Lippitt ami Schmdl Rainman, for 
xy.aril^^, ;.ave advocated a trateqy based on 
r<' A\ui "ina-^^?- f |--r ^ '*n^ td i" in th*' clir-" 
.v-'er's awarr^ne.-xs .MppxU, r^72; -^-h^^dler- 
f.iiv.r^..v , iJ'i) Uik-rt has |X>inltM out that only 
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when specific factors of the model are clear to 
the client can feedback to guide and support 
progress be provided. Likort's "school profiles/* 
based on his "patterns of managemer c , " illustrate 
the kind of model which can be helpful.' The matrices 
and models in the PETC materials might also be 
used. (Pino, 1976) Hov;ever , the consultant 
might well be cautious using a model such as 
the "phascs of maturity . " S ystems in earl y 
phases of maturity will, by definition, react 
defensively^ because of their way of 'valuing and 
perceiving . It may ce most helpful to use a 
partial presentation of this model with such 
systems so they are not confronted with defini- 
tions of functioning that are beyond their ability 
to perceive and vaJue. 

An approach that has proved useful in help- 
ing the client* organization consider changes 
and create expectations of desired models is to^ 
talk about "leadership style." In this approach, 
a distinction is made between the personal style 

of individuals m key roles of author it;v ar^ com- 

^ 

pared to the ways people_tr/oughout the g^ggriij^^" 
tion operate so that funct^o^is of * 'eadersh*.p" 
are provi ded. In short, what one does is talk 
about the different ^orms of functional capability 
as different "leadorsh,;^ styles" ' ' yut .<:^cessar ily 
referring to them m terms of orc^anii. .tional qrowth, 
health or maturity. It seems probable that fairly 
aavanced maturity is needed before concep.ts such 
as maturity can be meaningful Yor a client. People 
are more iiKely to risk qrowth oxp. lences when 
they fef^i strong. Seeing constructive possibilities 
of tryinq a new leadprsbip style- is more apt to 
motivate action by f^rsons than recouni^iing one's 
system as comparatively immature] 
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Ways to assess improvement arc important for 
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Between Two ^^^^ change model providpd for thp client. The 

ImprivemLt consultant should help the client dis-xnguisb 

:-,etween two levels of improvement. The first 
level IS improvement in ways the organization 
functions (e.g., added functions, better balance 
of functions, better congruence between functions, 
more mature forms of functional capability). 
The second level is the effects of changed f unc- . 
tioning (e.g., bette- problem solving adequacy, 
more openness of communication, greater flexibility) 
The first level would ordinarily be expected to 
lead to the second, although it can sometimes be 
an end in itself wh'ire improved q>:ality of living 
in the organization is needed. Research has 
shown that schools which operate in Likcrt's, 
advanced management patterns (high maturity) , have 
better mora.ic amo.ng staff and students, higher 
student academic achievement, better attendance 
and less vandalism than in management patterns 
considered less mature. (Likert, 1973) „^ 
In addition to the variables presented in Figure 11, some 
implications for strategies need to be considered which relate to 
the level of m^T^^^which a system is approaching. The perspec- 
tives and capabilities characteristic of each phase of maturity imply 
the following guidelines. 

1. A technical problem solving approach will likely be most 
helpful in starting a system advancing from a stcieotypic 
;.hase of maturity (when it is assumed that there are 
definable, correct answers for everything liuportant) tov,ard 
the opinionated phase. (Corruian, .19f.9) 
AS capabilities of th.> opinionated pnase ar-^ achieved, 
emphasis wi' need to .witch to the theoretical problem 
solving approach (a^^ the client boromes more concerned with 
the auortion of. "What i^'-.trn- aVx^ut^ what is ri^ht for u ?">. 
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Th's approach will continue to influence movement towar^^ 
the existential phase capabilities. (Jung, 1973) 
• 3. Ac these capabilities are achieved, emphasis will shift to 
the philosophical problem solving approacu (iji an organiza- 
tion committed to experimentation and confr^ted with the 
dilemmas of trying to legitimize pluralism). (Groth, 1977) 
4. High level applications of all three approaches, anj2 the 

ability to move back and forth between them will characteirize 
advancj-ng to a creati^'e maturity. ^ ^-^^ 

Transition From Stereotypic to Opinionated . The transition from 
stereotypic to opinionated malturity may be most vulnerable to 
influences external to the educational organizatioi;. ^ A stereotypic 
school district simply lacks the capability to disregard its 
coiamunity if members of that community desire the status quo. At 
the same time, such a school district will not be capable of resist- 
ing pressure from the community when Uiat pressure is to become more 
mature. Community conditions, and community involvement in/Viange 
strategies, are likely to be crucial in transition betweei/ the)6e 

first two phases. 

Jn moving to the opinionated ph^se of maturity, the organiza- 
tion must have time to experience personal success and community 
approval of its change efforts. The transition to the opinionated 
phase has txuly occurred when people in, 'and concerned with, the 
schools can believe that they are responsible for improved function- 
ing--ti.e., they have generated some "ways that work best for us," 
and "we can it our own new ways in the future." The strategy 
for t-his transition needs to provide feedback anr] the opr^rtunity 
for the clients to' respond to it. 

Tronsj^riJipn^.. Opinionated to Txistent lal . The transition from 
the opinionated to the existential phase of maturity will also be 
affected by community pressures- and concerns. The opinionated 
organization is morX^ likely to inhibit its own chances of maturing 
by being overly resAtanl to any out-.ie influence attempts, than 
to be easily pushed bl the community. This system combines self- 
satisfaction about >t/s own achievements with def ensiveness stemming 
from the vulnerability of its still comp^trativcly low level of 
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functional capabilities. ' Itsjtendency toward a counterdependent 
orientation calls for a strategy in which community supix>rt for 
experimentatrt)ri relative freedom frpm demands for change may be 
most likely no facilitgite transition. 

Unfortunately, although many schools could be approaching this 
transition during this era, external demands at local, state and 
federal levels are increasing. Resulting conflicts are ^being 
handled in ways that raise tensions and polarize resistance, blocking 
movement toward the maturity levels needed before negotiation of 
differences can be a constructive and valued 'process. The need for 
the system to experience enough freedom^ to be able to recognize the 
inadequacy of the stereotypic and opinionated orientations and the 
excitement of relativistic possiblities is frustrated, making a 
transition to a higher level pf maturity very difficult to achieve. 
Reactionary behavior is more common. 

The wide range of experimentation many schools experienced in 
the 1960*s could be ideal preparation for achieving greater maturity 
.if adequate freedom is now provided. If it is not, educators who 
would otherwise have provided leadership for this transition may 
react by leaving the field of public education! 

It IS important to note that individuals or groups who achieve 
an existential phase of maturity are unlikely to regress or allow 
'chemseives to be held back. This 3ikelihood represent*; a critical 
t-urnmg point in becoming oriented towards continuous change. It 
can sometimes aid, but will at other times hinder, efforts to 
achieve a constructive change strategy. Commitment to explore and 
grow is generally helpful unless it is impiement^id indiscriminately. 
If this commitment is too far out of line with the maturity and 
expectations of other systems, it can produce a backlash of resistance. 
If It IS too unrelated €o the system's purpose, it can prove self- 
destructive. If i" underminer^ the patience usually needed in a long- 
range strategy, good people nay be lost and the more mature parts of 
tht organisation may collapse before change can be stabilized. 

Tra\^£i^_ f^om Ex istential to Creative . One critical factor 
in stx; ogies of facilitating the first two kinds of transition is 
tho presence of key individuals to provide particular kinds of 
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leadership. Leadership needs to change in the transition from the 
existential to the creative phase, where an orientation and capacity 
forfshared leadership must be achieved In these phases, need and 
val^for strong loaders gives way, to allowing for full utilization 
of each individual's resources. Creative maturity is pluralistic 
rather than collective in nature. As such, it is capable of infinite 
differentiations of in:iividual growth. The strategy for transition 
to the creative phase correspondingly necessitates the capability to 
utilize different kinds .of logical problem solving appropriately as 
well as being 'open to nonlogical kinds of problem solving. It is 
only //hen uuman syst s are finally able and willing to conceive the 
unimaginable that awareness of it, if it. does exist, can occur. This 
is the creative orientation. 

Two final strategy considerations are worth some special at*^en- 
tion. They' concern confrontations and rewards within the system. 
A confrontation is the awareness that things are different from what 
was believed^or expected. Confrontations tend to be perceived 
negatively from stereotypic and opinionated perspectives. They 
are more likely to be appreciated and valued from existential an^ 
creative perspectives. Confrontations are ge nerally important to 
growth . Interventions may be needed to precipitate them. The 
consultant needs to be careful to use strategics that provide the 
client system in an early phase of maturity with a '.rue awareness 
of the discrepancy rather than a feeling of personally being the 
subject of confrontation. If the client feels condemned by the 
consultant, or em.barrassed at feeling exposed in the consultant's 
presence, both the potential of learning from facino the issue as 
well as the consultanc/client relationship are in jeopardy. 

The way rewards are provided in a system can be a major a^d or 
a block to strategies for changing the organizat.^on . If the change 
IS an attempt tr build in and naintain increased functional capabilit; 
(i.e., an organisational development effort), various individuals 
wall need to gain new concepts, skills, orientations and behaviors. 
Gaining them does not assure they will be used. Whether people try 
them, and continue to use them, will depend on experiencing rewards 
for their efforts. 
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Even when the trainees valued their learning/ training inter- 
ventions often fail to produce organizational change because a 
reward system is lacking for applying what was learned. The sajT\e 
thing may happen when the system values what trainees have gained, 
but fails to reduce the rewards and sanctions which maintain old 
practices. People m the system then fi» 1 themselves overloaded 
with practices which are additrons to, rather than substitutes for, 
old ones. Or, some in the system may feel very positive about the 
new practices attempted by their colleagues, but fail to express 
their positive feelings in the form of any tangible reward. Thobe 
who risked trying the new practices give them up without ever 
realizing they were valued. The effects of the rewards in a system 
can never be taken for granted. They should be carefully considered ^ 
as part of any organizational change effort. 

Identifying and Defining 

System and Subsystem Boundaries 

An educational organization such as a school district is a 
system whicn includes a n^omber of subsystems. The norms and structure 
of the organization are generally maintained by these formal and 
informal groupings of people. 

The organizational development consultant must be concerned with 
the boundaries of the system as a whole and also with the boundaries 
of each subsystr .ithm the organization. If tjie consultant tries 
to help the school district improve such function^ as reporting to 
parents, using community resources, implementing new curricula, 
improved coordination of planning with a state agency, or communicat- 
ing needs of a bond issue to the community, he or she will be dealing 
with boundaries of other systems as well as the boundaries of sub- 
groups withm the organization. _ 

The terms "ingroup" and '*out'jroup" can helpful m thinking 
about working with these different systems and subsystems. When 
working with an organization, the consultant is dealing with a 
conplex network of boundaries, e.g., influence and decision making, 
among and between these groupings. For example, m one scnool 
district acceptance of the consultant by administrators may' 
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automatically mean that the consultant will be viewed positively by 
custodians but negatively by teachers. In another school district 
the reaction may be just the opposite. In still another school - ^ 
district, acceptance within that organization might automatically 
mean that the consultant is viewed negatively by some minority groups 
in the community. The consultant obviously needs to proceed with 
caution. It is important to diagnose the multiple meanings a particu- 
lar relationship with one group can have. to the consultant's 
potential relationships with other groups or subgroups. 

As a consultant to the organization , the important thing to 
remember is that it is the Organization's functioning whicn he or she 
- seeks to imprqve. A common error is to achieve improved functioning 
of a subgroup while ^multaneously increasing ingroup/outgroup 
antagonisms between ^bgroups. A subgroup that has 'improved its 
skills might be highly enthusiastic only to find that the organiza- 
tion as a whole rejects the changes which they have achieved; This 
t;pG of problem raises the frequent importance of what some have come 
to call the multiple-entry strategy in working with organizations. 

Power and Organizational Politics 

Power IS the ability to affect the meeting of p eople's needs. 
Ability to contribute to meeting another's needs gives one's power 
the meaning of personal worth to that individual. Ability to^ hinder 
t.he meeting of another's needs gives one's power the meaning of 
potential threat to that individual. Often, but not always, the two 
meanings go together. It's easy to sec why most of us have strong 
ambivalent feelings toward persons in organizational roles seen as 
superior to ours. It's also not difficult to imagine why trust, the 
willingness to be influenced, has been found to be an important varia- 
ble in organizations. This is not to imply that it is good for people 
to be indiscriminately trusting. Some of the major distinctions to 
be aware of arc shown in the following paragraphs. 

An obvious issue is the distribution of power between. individuals, 
roles and groups in the organization. In healthy, and more mature, 
organizations there is a balance of power appropriate to responsi- 
bilities rather than concentrations at one or a few points. A 
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related, but less obvious issue, the total amount of power in the 
organization. When all people in a .school feel that neither they, 
nor anyore else m the secting, can influence things, a situation of 
low power exists. In a study of American high schools experiencing - 
interracial and intergenerational crises ^ Wittes (1070)* found low 
power conditions to be especially problematic. 

Another issue concenis informal networks which ^may operate m an 
organization . ' In immature and/or pathological organizations they 
may be more important than the formally sanctioned structures and 
procedures for de.cision making. Informal power cliques may grow to 
control areas such as student extracurricular activities, curriculum 
selection or personnel recruitment. Individuals may use "pull'* with 
decision makors based on personal relationships for such things as 
job placement. People in managerial roles can make a show of using 
shared decision making or fair employment practices while actually 
resorting to manipulation and "back door politics." This usually 
becomes evident to others fairly soon with very negative consequences 
foi staff morale and productive functioning. 

It may be important to look for a distinction between personal 
power needs and practices of individuals versus power issues that ^ 
have their sources m the structure and norms of the organization. 
While a given situation may involve both, the differences can also 
be fundamental. Careful diagnosis is likely to be e^^ential before 
-attempts are made to intervene. 

For example, a principal may not be involving teachers m 
decisions on an issue such as lunch hall assignme .ts. Considerable 
grumbling about this may be heard m the faculty lounge. What are 
some possible reasons for this situation? It may be that this prin- 
cipal is an autocrat wno docsn*t trust others to share power. Or, it 
may be the way the school district operates causes this principal to 
be -so overloaded that time and energy have not been available to work 
with others on this issue as yet. Or, it may be that teachers in 

\^ this building have avoided opportunities to share in working on this 
c 

J issue, preferring to gripe and act as though they were being abused. 
It'^ qenorally wise to ' ook carefully before leaping into confroncmq 
power issues. 
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Power was defined as the ability to affect the meeting of people's 
needs. Such human needs take many different forms. Power, corre- 
spondingly, exists in a tremendous array of forms. It can frequently 
be enlightening to analyze a puzzling issue' in terms of its power 
implications. Consider the answers to questions such as those which 
follow. 

What are the relevant needs of those involved m this issue? 

What alternative ways might they be affected? 

What different ways do people group together in terms of 

self-interest on those needs? 

How clear and open are people for themselves, and with each 

other, regarding their needs and power m this situation? 

V7hat is the greatest real concern, the substantive issue 
(e.g., what next year's room assignments will be) or, the 
power dynamics (e.g'. , who determines room assignments)? 

several 'training systems such as Interpersonal Influence (Emory, 
Hf973) or Social Conflict & Negotiatlve ^'roblem Solving (Groth, 1977) 
help participants become aware that issues of power and organizational 
politics can be varied and complex. Even those training systems, 
however, provide only a basic introduction to this area of concern. 
Without repeating their content here, anyone desirous of doing OD work 
m education is strongly urged to first gain experience in this area. 

Because of its potential impact on human needs and development, 
and because of the placement of public education m America's social 
system, "education in this country is an exceedingly political enter- 
prise. The implications are vast anQ only beginning to be recognized. 
They range from internal phenomena of empires and empire builders to 
intracomnvunity battles over local control of schools to external 
effects of voters rebelling against property taXv-^tion with little 
regard for the effects of their rebellion on their school system. 
Consultants are needed who can help make dealing with these issues 
clear and clean. Consultants who are naive about power and politics 
do more harm than good irrespective of whatever else thoy have to offer 

A final note regarding power and politics in education seems 
worth sharing. Americans generally seem to have been raised to valae 
a strong. sense of fair play and collaborative teamwork. They have a 
tendency to equate power and influence with being autocratic. In this 
confusion, many educators have become hesitant and uncomfortable in 
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looking at, much les^ dealing with, issues in this area. As defined 
here, power and influence is inevitable and important in all inter-- 
personal relationships. Conflicts inherent in differences of self- 
interests are equally, inevitable. A degree of related tension will 
show itself in any healthy organization and should not be confused 
with pathological conditions. In fact, one kxnd of pathology fre- 
quently found in educational organizhtions steins from failure to 
recognize, or purposefully ignoring, \owcr and political issues that ^ 
might have been easily corrected if ui^Ierstood as legitimate. 

Issues of Entry 

The term "entry" is a common one in the jargon of organizational 
development ^work. L try is defined here as becoming involved more or 
less explicitly in the internal decision making • (i .e. , within the 
boundaries) of the organization. This is different from doing things 
which are reacted to by people in the organization. The consultant 
has made entry only when he or she becomes involved with members of 
the organization in affecting decisions, or is aUcwed to operate 
independently within (or for) the organization in ^^ays that represent 
its functioning. 

F.om this definition it should be understood that entry is very 
much a part of the definition of the consultant's relationship with 
the organization. Further, while every entry is an intervention into 
the oiganization, not all interventions represent entry. There may 
be many kinds of interventions which influence the organization and 
its relationships which have no concern with issues of entry. With 
these dofinitions and distinctions in mind, consider some of the 
following ma3or issues of entry. 

One issue concerns the point, or pcmts, and level of the organi- 
zation at which It may be wise to attempt initial entry. While t* ^s 
may be partially decided by the way the consultant-client contact was 
originated, it is often a more open issue than consultants realize, when ^ 
usmq involvement m internal decision making as the criteria. The 
OD literature general ly advises that entry needs to be established at 
the highest orqunizational levels if the OD project is to be successful. 
One might readily assume if lasting organizcj^ional change is to be 
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Whxle acceptance by those hxgh xn the organxzatxonal structure 
' may be critxcal, the consultant should not assume that this accep- 
tance general xzes to all parts of the system. The safer assumption 
would be that xnvolvement wxt h each n ew part of the organization, 
or m each new xssue with already entered parts, .demands a new entry. 
One of the touchx^^st issues in consulting involves the client's view 
of thc^ consultant's legitimacy and role within the system. Once 
xnside, the consultant is a power and part of the politics of the 
organizatxon. Implicitly, xf not explicxtly, the consultant can 
assume that people wxll wan^ to know whose s^if-interests may be 
^'ffected, wha* the Ixmxts of involvement are to be, when or under ^ 
what condxtions the consultant will leave or be ejected, and what 
the consultant seeks to gaxn from this involvement. Consultants may 
' thxnk of themselves as "friendly f acxlitators" whereas their clxents 
come to vxew^ them as "a fungus among us" or someone tryxng to make 
a permanent 30b for themselves xn the organizatxon . 

When xnxtxal entry is gaxned at a hxgh level of the organization, 
two particular possxbilities can occvir which call for alertness. 
One xs that such entry may be no more than a chance to prove oneself. 
It's best not to assume that thxs first step means the consultant 
has been endorsed by the top level or wxll be accepted as legitimate 
xn various parts of the system. It's well to fxnd out, if possible, 
whether Tihe gatekeepers are sayxng they are strongly behiAd the 
consultant or have merely offered a "hunting Ixcense" that will be 
mamtaxned only as successful entries to subparts of the organiza- 
tion are achxeved. If strong endorsement from the top xs clear at 
the beginnxng, the second possibxlity to be alert for xs that Lhis 
may be seen as a threat and resented as authorxtarianxsm in various 
parts of the organizatxon. How people wxll react is Ixk^ly to be a 
factor of indxvidual and orgar.izatxonal maturity. Such react-lons 
' can often show quxte a lot about maturxty which can then be used as 
diagnostic infonnatxon for the consuKant. 

One xmmedxate issue of entry xs the reason for it. What xs the 
assumed focus of the potenLxal CD project? Many OD consultants have ^ 
entered organxzations on the basis of somewhat amorphous claims that ' 
things xn the system couid and should be better and they know how 
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to help them hec^.m so. Their underlying assumption seoms to be 
that virtually any organization can improve at almost any time. 
Whether or not this is so, the authors of PETC-III want to state 
clearly and emphatically that we do not share such an assumption. 
From an evolutionary and developmental perspective, there can be many 
reasons why an organization may not be ready^ for change at a given 
time. Attemptmc change from a naive or overly idealistic perspec- 
tive may result in damage rather than improvement. For school systems 
that are in early phases of maturity, it may.be best to enter with 
a reasonably clear, shared notion of what the OD project focus is 
to be. It may take some continued clarification, but it's well to 
start with a farily explicit idea of the ftanction which the system 
desires to improve. As the project proceeds there may well be work 
on improving other functions, but this is rela^ted as a means to 
achieving the central project focus. ^ 

When a jeneral diagnostic approax:h, rather than targeting improve- 
ment of a designated function, is taken upon entry as a project focus, 
members of the organization can quickly become uneasy about what the 
scope and duration of the OD effort is .o be. From an ideal perspec- . 
tive It can be argued the organizational development should not be 
con-eived in terms of scope or duration. It should be continuous as 
organizations evolve m "self-renewing" ways indefinitely. This may 
be possible for an organization which reaches a phase of creative 
maturity. For most school districts, as well as in any other kinds 
of organizations, entry with an explicit OD project focus is mora 
likely to be wise. 

Appropriatenes. as the term was defined earlier for individual 
learning, applies equally to the focus of an OD project. The can- 
sultant should be concerned with the following questions. 

Ar- there adequate prerequisites for c^ttempting ttiis improvemeht? 
Research' has shown that many educational innovations fail, for 
examp\e, because no prior training oxists for those who are 
to carry them out. 
IS the nature of the iir.provement relevant in terms of cultural 
orientation and life style in the organization? , Informal 
attitudes and expectations may be espec'ally important. 
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Can the presumed improver .ont be meaningful in terms of the 
developmental phase of ^ the organization? Innovations that were 
meant to provide sophisticated forms of functioning can be 
reduced to ^^eotypic or opinionated practicesi A common 
exan^pXe occurs when persons who lack interpersonal aTid problem 
solving skills are thrown into team teaching patterns and wind 
up simply dividing areas of responsibility and teaching in 
their same old ways. 
Another is^ue is whether the consultant's effort will, in fact, 
become an organizational development project. The consultant may 
make ^ successful entry only to discover that assumptions about the 
nature che ef^c.t were not shared by the client or are unrealistic. 
It can be impcrta for all to recognize sooner, rather than later, ^ 

if the effort should be one of temporary provision -^f functional 

I 

xmprovem'ent, or increased functional congruence rather than a true 
OD project whore increased functional capability is to be built in 
and maintained. 

Another assue 'concerns possible bias of the consultant upon 
entry. J^arly impressions can easily be misleading. The consultant * s 
attempts at entry represent an inLeryention which is likely to 
cause behaviors in the organization which are not typical except as 
Its way of reacting" to possible entry. Also, those in the organi*^ 
tion who provide early acceptance will convey their view of things 
to the consultant which may not oe representative or valid. Caution 
IS wise in arriving at diagnostic impressions. Upon entry, one 
should consider possible motives of early acceptors as we.l as 
resistors. 

Objective data collection, such as questionnaires and targeted 
interviews, has of ten^ been used very earl^ in organizational develop- 
ment projects. Even when used after overall entry has been 
achieved, data collection may represent an initial entry step to 
subparts of the organization. Data colle .^lon as a part of entry 
may have special implications worth considering. Formal data 
collection implies a demand for trust from organization members 
which they may not feel "is warranted. It also implies a commitment 
of some kind of follow through which the consultant may not have the 
power to honor. The conaultant may see it as an important step in 
becoming helpful, ^hile people m the organization hold an impression 
that soneone is looking for trouble A threat of uncovering 
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. . , ^ . ro:/K U-at" n^nm common 

. 3 . -^:.i'»r, t i.-h ertojts may proceed 

^. i/r • -^.1 ' :t;Iat*^ to .1 -^u.^iii^ i^ro]. :l focus or thu 

. . if,- 1 e.st J 4^v-^M r.^^iirv N.:, -crn.u.q cc^J-uniuit 10ns m "Lhe 

. w Ji' r- r- --^atiir.^ j-::ov_.-" than or.c wnich so^ns to uuestir.- 

: . • .-.r.^ultar.t and tr.c- client systen will nave 

►--^ .t" i -'^■^ ieiranaH. Ihe soor.er these can be 



ar. t _l- ar ^ oa, r. '-arty *^bo 'better. Much of the work 
, '--J', Kvr^-. L<^ch rartv should consider tne appropr \ate- 
" o% ar*' ;- ltxr»; ir.io as^biirpt 10ns and expectations 

-e-ill/, 1*^ 1^ t It ^or^e sort of forrial or ir.formal 
V, -v,^ — - l isi ' I -r.-v.ritib at t'vei level <^na on each 
-.1 1 in .J^l*' shared unders andmq atoi:t tne conditions 
^**e.,.trits I- -well as ^tr.er aspects Of the 
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r;r.^: 1---^-^- "^-^nsider is that entry may be needed to 
i-ireroM lAT-- rr M/or^vuazation for d.ff^rent reasons. Those 

_.-: ;l'a'.' - -r.*-- to think cf as key individuals representing the 
rian.^ t- . a_. Iii-nt rr^ay not always be the same as those who are 
:ri-ra:/ t :r4-t for - nanjej. Key ci)ont 1 epreser.tat 1 ves and . 
^iri.-t.. f -r _:.ar.je nay alte: as the pro3ect progresses. It is 
. -r^iJtant to repeatedly consider the following 



Who r -i_r»_e-*Hi. tne client systen on this issue at this 

t i r * , 

V>.a- kind : of mvolv-^unts nav be inixjrt.^nt to those whose 

ill.* .. ray to affected by tnis intervention on chancje? 
" tnxigs don't go as expected, who are the "anchor points" 
^in this oiqani/.ation , here the consultant can return for a 
y Mai '^j. ssnient '. 

UtiHzing Multiple-En.ry Strategy 

Ir 'e-entry stiateqy, the consultant identifies the 

vinous subparts of the ..ystan and groups outside of the system who 
^ill t^- atr»MH-ed hy the desire for functional improvement. The 
n^Mjl- -ffcL-s, and side effects, of each intervention into one or 
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pore ptu-ts of tiu' system are rocoqm^ed. 'The consultant tries to 
wxxrk with various parts ot tno s>sten to be sure there is adequate 
inclusion of ar;y urou^ that has a vest^^^d interest m the char*qe which 
IS bemq attempted. H- or sne ..'Specially works at invo lving 
r e]^^r c sen tat i vo s of other ^: roups in u[uie.r ^tand i ng and creating 
appropr iate oxpectatiun_s_ concorning any special effort being made 
bv one group. For examrle, an effort nay be nade to be sjre a key 
, adniinistrator participators m training ^"?r tc-achurs. Or. an effort 
m^ght he made to be sure a teacher v;ho is viewed by other teachers 
as being a peer leader has an opwrt unity to consult on a major 
procedura"! chringe being attenpted by adninistrators. Or, an effort 
IS nade to be sure i epresentat ives" f ron other fa<-ulties have the ^ 
oppx^rtunity to observt^ and critique an uxperimentai effort being 
undertaken dv tnc- faculty at one school. A key concept of multiple-- 
^,ntrv stratt-gy is this motion of linKi ng roles b e tween subc^roups . 

ATfOther key coi.cept of multiple-entry strategy is ^^ovidinq 
appropriate lorns of t r a i nj. nq in t he sa me p r o c e s s ^or a v a r ^oty jyf 
roles. For oxa.m.le, is questionable whether a good program- 
planniitg-budgcting-evaluation systen can bo instituted m a 
school district unies^ there xs simultanr-ous training of some version 
of the system technology process for curriculum developers and 
Reaches as well as for the administrators of the sys' em. Curriculum 
dev^ ^-ers and teachers will each need versions of training m this 
process appropriate to the work they will do. They don't need 
exactly the same range of skills and techniques as the administrator. 
The . nistrator's needs m«iy be more exlensi'^e than the teacher's, 
however, a simplified version of the same process can m^f^et real, 
practical problems the teacher has. At the same time it mean 
the teacher can work together actiV*.*ly with the administrator in 
applying the overall system for school district management. This 
avoids feelings Of being at the mercy of others usiruj a process 
which one does not -comprehend . This strategy replaces it with a'' 
basis for real collaboration. Havelock has proposed this kind df 
1 mkage , i.e., d iffe rcnt r oles hav^ing usable under sta ndings of eac h 
other' ^ processes and or ien^tat ions , represents the slnejle most 
critic I factor necessary m achieving successful educational 
improvement. (Havelock, 1969) 
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A third Idea lu cnc rult ipio-t-r.try stratoqy concerns the 
possible neea for cnaji^inj2_3Cj.M?jral_J.inji^^^^^ • 
t hat mutually reinfo/^ce^c^cjijaher ■ For example, a bettor pro.-oss 
for plannirsq mioht rely oi, simultaneous irm-rovoment of the orqani7.a- 
tion's functions of asse?sir.;, comrunicat and reporting. 

Mu- iplo-entry, then, can nean crossing the boundaries of several 
systems or subsy^ -ems siiaultane-- usly to qot remforcmq effects for 
the overall change desired. It can also rv.an working at Lringin-7 
a.-out several kin^is of change within one s'.bsv:,tcr simultaneously. 
^In any case, the idsa of entr;/ refers to cr os si:v7_Uw_ iKruinda^^^^^ 
" a syste m to bring about chanqe.s that a ect ^ t^^hoosinq_and 
decision making processe s. The bdsis upon which a systen will allow, 
or re-^ect, entry will depend upon its phase of maturity. As a 
general rule, the clearer a client is in its expectations and agree- 
ments to any intervention, the more likely tr.e intervention will be 
successful . 

Changing Formal and Informal Structure 
of the Organization 

Responsibility for changmq the forr.al structure of an organiza- 
tion generally rests with its adminisr.rators . .Sore aspects of the 
formal structure may be implied by the policies of the organization, 
ror example, the school board may ir.stitute so&e policies that call 
for a dwi^ional office of research and evaluation. .Most school 
districts kv;e procedures calling for approval by the school board 
when major structural changes have implications for the district's 
policies. ml hoalt'/, mature school distt ict, administrators 
throughout the/.ierarchy have authority to determine structural chanqes 
withm their rea of responsibility. This would be the case m a 
large, decentralized school district. 

The formal Structure of an educational organisation in early 
phases of mat- ricy can generally be simpl.y and accurately portrayed 
by a sLaniard organizational chart. A morr mature organr.-.at ion w^.uld 
have a more cpmplox and dynamic forral structure which is harr'.-r to 
display visually. Such a display generally calls for two- or throe- 
dimensional matrices to "indicate the mte^cha-ige of resources across 
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functional areas of rcsj.Qnsibjl5.ty. Such an organisation is structured 
to focus on problems and nced^st^ther tjian alonq lines of lunctional 
capability. 

The inforriai structure of the or jaiii/at xon shows, 'b*,ryond those 
iss^ies covered by its formal structure, who relates to whom =ibout 
\-hat and witn wnat effects. School districts, like most organii.ations, 
tend to have many patterns of corununication and influence outside of 
vsrhat would be expected fron a lateral interpretation of their 
organizational charts. For '^\ainpie, there nay be a few individual 
teachers who have -^^reat ^.rfluence on the superiiitendent , or a 
school board, of a district. Or, researcn has shown that friendshir 
and infl-uence groupi.'-gs aiT\onq teachers are a ma3or deteriPinant of 
their mnovat ivent?Ss m the ciassroor irrespective of the stiuctures 
the district * P.^> h.ave wnich ar<- suCLOsed to support d:ssi-*nination and 
in>piemc:itat ion of Iruiovat 1 3ns . 

The adranistrators version of P^-Je^r,,.". 'i^l:z^r,i } r^^r 
Solvm^j (Jur.q, \973) , dev^-loL* d by the *:hw» t r.aicr.al Pdjr.tior.al 
Laboratory, uses a data jatne* ira tools booklet that provid*-^s ways 
to .-identify ma-or aspects of the i-ifornuil structa^? m the educa- 
tional or^^anizat ion. (Fox, The action research process 
provided in this trainii.q is a na3^;>r strategy t..ar :,art be ub'-^d m 
brimjinq about char.jt-s ir. inforral structure. 

Changing Novms in an Organization 

Once fornaJ a^d irfor^nal s*-r.J<:ture'.- of an oruanization have 
bt_^en chanq. a, and new sKill^ a'ld rf-^,->urces nave been introduced in 
.\ school iistrici , th.ci e nay st i i I ho little ^nprovent-nt m the 

janii:ation* o functii^nal .^pabili^-y. 'Th*,'So ^hanaes w^.aid probably 
be necessary for such inrrovent-ni , - ar^^ ^'f^-^-n not sufficient by 
tiiensolves. The rissmq inarvdi^^fit rust oft'^n a lack jf nr^d«^d 
chan4«--^ in the norms of th* cr^"ani:'.at lor. to supix^rl effective use <.>r 
the new structures, skiJlr and resources. 

'-r^anieat icnai porms^ are th^. gi;^gj„*_^'"5l^^^.^^' ^^ ^'l^.^. ]?S '9£}M 
pave about what should bp done, how it shou_ld_lje d_o£^e_^nd^ 
do It. Th'-- , 1 nvo 1 v ? k i r Is of r ewa rd 3 a nd/or pun i sliraen t s wh i c h a i v 
usually infornal bu., effective in int. louci-r; no^t members of a group 



, , :,a.U:lv. ore usually arrived at mfornallv and 

i.T:l!.ci'iv. rr,.T.- u.- a :,ni.._.r r-f way.« the-, --an he .-hamjod. 

:».a::-i:. : •-!>• s^ii^'-ir.-, f .roccdurc r> or rosourco m an organiza- 
jan, : wo:: ' t r.-- ■•■ssar i ly, ir f 1 ■ac'.-.ce -or respond in^j norr.ativo 
-!.a:w-^. l-r .-x.^-nrlf- , a s-hco! .iistrict tniqht set a research and 
.i.vaija'-:vr. aiv;-,l-.r ^ r.-ndact studio? or it.-^ instructional offectivc- 
.......3, :f rner- IS .Ircaciy a strona n. rn for teachers and principals > _ 

t. -dke d.'M.^ion- or. the basis of thr- kc-y influence people in the 
distri^-t, rath-r thar. on the- Lasis/.f isina obiectivo data, the 

itorts cf t::.- r.-w iivi3ic.n nay n'^ver have any sinnificant impact cn 
aidm : mst-.-ional Ir.: rovcrent^ c-i tn. U.tri-t. On the other hand, 
if . -winter- -f 'he n-w rcsoarcr and f^val ja' lOf,^ d ivision tiuild up an • 
i£Uorp,4l_st:ac;^e- of r-.:.tdcts with kt-y influerce people m the 
district, a r.ew r -~ of usina -h.>ir obi-Jtive data ray b.'qm to forn. 

jor.-J ie.--.ilK -^aylhar n.-r^i ran be chai.qod is by bxin2il33 • 
at^-:- -na-.^s -L^att^itjic!-^. 7- • or- w.o hav. m attitude that <;lcnen- 
"a.7 s^-i'<^-l .:hildr.--n are 1 r : osp',>n<.-;ole m acir.,' e^uipniont will py«bably 
ilso hav.-^^'-..-ir. pr-vidir^ tneii <.t-.der.ts with opportunities 

. -akmc r-^i -r.^iLili-y. It this attitude .-.-Id b,; changed. 

It riuht brr..i about a -.an-rc v. the -.-tn. There research . 
1...:. ..t».-:, hove-v^r, -tr.at att.i;, v_ often unrelaUvaA^j2£^i«^^ 
r.'.rr-. : ' , -fl -" -^r.d Tarn, f'-^i.-.-., for exaprie, tnero was Siynif- 

= • r- Iv-.. b.-:wr->,v wha' ■.e-a^h.^r/ h-ies^ly bel-.-.-d ih a:.d 

ihoic- ' • we-r- =. ir : ^n-ir ways of -eaohina m the cla.-sroom 

ttv- r.and, if cc^: ar^d to .-itr.e-r trained ros-r-a r-h ob-iorvers or 

.t.erva- 1 • ' 3 r . ler ■ ^ 'heotr.er. {.--lorse, lOGO) 

A third way * .r^n.;.- rr ■ i- .-y ir.vc j vin^, iie^iijle^in^chano^ 
^heir Debavi^.r. ^ . ^^.naly w.,rv.s l-.-=t, whe-n a. working <jroup uocs 

-nroujr. tra. - • ' ' Y ' "^'^y 

pr.."ed.re. t.'-i loir., » :.ir.-4., but al- biild - ,w noms that othersj 

will io •■■i- . ' ■-■•5' - -^J-^' '■"■^* 

...^ or tr.. l.-r.r.-lor.. !• . ■ id. . of ;nVolvi-ng l^eoplo .n 

. .--^ ' r ■ ■. r ^hj:. as i-i li viduais, ; 

»r.rv.y wM,h ^vs i r ^ - . r.^^v^^kai, .-i arriving 



at decisions, but can ensure that the necessary nonriS are formed to 
maintain t.ie use of new skills and support the im p lementation of 
decisions in the future. 

Modeling by leaders is a fourth strategy that can be an 
effective v:avjL9 bring about normative changes in stereotypic or 
opinionated organizations. Such norms are stablp so long as the 
people who stArted the norm nt^y ^n leadership r\;^es. They change 
quickly with a change in leadership. When tmere isVn opportunity 
tor helping the organisation move to a morel advanced phase of r^aturity, 
modeling is a poor basis for forming norms i\^ or^nization. 
, Another strategy for bringing about normative, changp in an 

' organization is to involve l.lie members in identifying the norms it 
\ desires) diagnosing and anajyzing the norms that exist, and explicitl y 
' workjjiq at an d creating nev nonns_. This is probably best achieved 
! in stereotypic and opinionated organizations by dealing with norms 
that relate to practical, everyuay problems the organization is 
concerned with. A school district in one of these eaxly phases of 
maturity lacks the dynamic orientation negessary for recognizing 
the value of generalizable norms for teacher classroom mnovativeness. 
Nevertheless, such a school ' district might be quite capable of 
recognizing and wishing to deal with a norm effecting the quality 
of use of a new set of reading materials. Ability and desire to 
6ecxl with more abstract norms is one of the goals of self-renew.-l 
in havinq the school move toward a creative pha^^e of maturity . 

A number of ideas aK - working organizational develoi^Tic-nt 
V have been put forth in this chapter. Two points seem worth 

emphasizing in conclusion. First is the reminder that any of these 
ideas mw, or .nay not, be appropriate in a given situation. None 
can be considered as absolute truths or hard and fast rules. They 
are offered heie to help the consultant consider what ma^ be done 
or needed m ^'arious 3ituations- The second point is that this 
chapter only scratches the surface of the mc-ny ideas, research 
findings ar-d experiences available concerning orga^nzatlonal 
development work. The past three decades have provideu a vast md 
growip^ literature Though mu^h of it comes' from fields other than 
education, the literature is a resource every organizational 
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development consultant should explore. In doing so, the cor 
IS advised to keep m mmd the considerations believed to be unique 
about schpols as human systems so the implications from other fields 
might be appropriately applied to education. 

Commentary: Some Reflections . • . 

In working wich a client you generally begin by trying to make 
sense of what 1, m the organizational syrtem is alJ about- Like 
an anthropoloqist you attempt to gam perspective on the system b^^ 
seeing the world through the client's eyes and by appreciating the ' 
realises of their situations and concerns ^c: th-y perceive them. 
This facllDrfcates your understanding of "where the client 's^coming 
from" and provides clues for directing your interventions to areas 
where the client can grow arid mature. 

However, as aih consultant you are not lui^itec* to this perspec- 
tive alone. There are other vantage poiats frc«r. which to view the 
' system. These can provide yoa with a richer frame of reference for 
""organising, conceptual 12 mq and responding appropriately to the 
realities, demands and stres<^ps of the situation. Never forget that 
you are a most important data-gatherxng and sensing instrument. So, . 
how do you make sense and bring into focus what's going on in the 
system? 

You, listen. You listen how individuals in given situaMons 
present to themselves and to others the issues, concerns, feelings 
^nd contexts of their organizational experience. You listen to the 
prevailing organizational mythologies and to -he metaphors which 
people u^e m describmq their lot. (Consider the differences 
implied by referring to a particular school as the "factory," 
"an amusement park,'; or "a 3unqle.'-; You listen m an effort 
cap^-ure the spirit and drama of organizational actors and eve^^s- 

You also chserve>. You observe people interacting vx* h one 
another a.jd beam to sense the nature and quality of their relr/.^- 
ships. You observe how people make use of resources, materials, 
spaces as well as where people and things are loca^-^-d m the 
organization. You observe the characteristic v^ays ^^-ople in thr 
organization uo the things they do. You compare .^^hat people say with 
what they 'v.o. 
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And you ask questions— lots of questions— q-aestions designed 
to clarify, cajole, . supplement , raise issues, ^how support, confront, 
provide clarity, insight, understanding or suggest interpretations. 
Skillful questioning not only provides data, but ''hooks" respondents 
and involves them in the OD effort. It provides a visible demon- 
stration of your interest in their concerns and feelings. Often 
it is a useful step in building trust and rapport within uhe client 
system- 

You listen, observe and as\ questions so that you can develop 
pictures of the organisation and gain insights into how and why 
things work (or don't wrk) in the organization. And in this effort 
we»ve discovered, almost like focusing on^ a figure-ground relation- 
ship, you begin to be aware of the "patterns," and of the incon- 
gruencies and discrepancies. Slowly, you become aware of the th. »gs 
which don»t ^nake sense or don't "feel" right to you about .he system. 

The dilemma you nay come to face, however, is how to be flexible, 
.open to new information and emerging patterns of behavior once you We 
achieved a particular focus and understanding. The trap is in 
^^uGhing all data till it fits your particular conceptual framework. 
Besides being aware .of this tenden^-y you may find it useful to 
thirk of data collection and the analysis of data as two separate 
but symbiotic ongoing endec^vors in the process of organizational 
development . 

Boing aware of typical phases of planned change (as in the 
mcvdel in Chc.pt -r V) is handy for thinking about various aspects 
o^ an OD effirt. Bo prepared also to let your energies flow in 
several different stages simultaneously. Unlike baseball, you .Aay 
sometimes touch these bases m a different order to better fit the 
situation. (Typ\cal OD interventions are usually only neat and 
compartmentalized m hindsight.) Like the water bucket dipped in a 
river, it doesn't really capture the dynamics of an OD experience 
any more than an organizational chart evplains how the organxzaticn 

rec> yiy operates. 

We suggest that you be somewhat cautious if you think of your- 
self specifically as a chan^ agent. Your verv presence in the 
system may, of course, cause some chancre.^ to occur, but you may 
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want to remind yourself that the responsibility *^or change ligs^ 
clearly with the client and nut/otWou. Otherwise, the client may 
fail to learn from the experiences of the OD effort or may become 
overly dependent upon you as the consultant. 

Your Job is to increase the client's "functional capability." 
This IS accomplished by helping the system*^p grow and mature and not 
necessarily 31 "change." Yoiir role is one of helping to remove 

obstacles to no lal healthy processes. You might aid in finding 
better mechanisms in the system for coping with uncertainty. Or-, 
you may help expand the resources and skills brought to bear on 
problems; 01, enrich the way^ the client responds to the forces of 
change. But, you will want to be clear, that it is the client who 
maxes the hard choices, ta'ces responsibility and lives with the 
consequences of their behavior. 

Many times what you bring the systeiu is an ability to, 

"stop the world:" as Castaneda describes it. You use your own 

sensitivities, resources. and skills to provide the client with a 

*■ -» ^ 

sense of secur / and a feeling of adequacy so they can freeze or 
stop their worlds long enough to get in closer touch with their 
oim needs, abilities and limitations; to focus in on tb'-ir own 
processes and mcongruencies ; to analyse, expross and confront; "to 
realize and recognize choice points; and to accept responsibility.^^ 
Thus you help tha system to I'^arn.-.. 



Barry Z. Posner 
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Chapter IV 

In organizational development consulting, as in the ?£lw-II 
instructional system for consults (Pino, 1976), the phases of 
planned change and the diagnostic and intervention matr;.ces are a^ain 
the ma3or diaqnt-sti-: and analytic tools. However, there is a major 
addition in - 'le intervention natrix for use in organizational 
development . <.s?iltationF . 

Applying the Phases of Consultation 

P?.TC-III applies the Lippitt, et ai,, (1958) conceptualization 
oi. -es fo2 planned change as sl^jov^i in Figure '3- Since an organi- 
zational de>«lcpment effort mevxc^biy takes longer than the average 
PCTC-XI jconsultation, the appiicatiOii of these phases needs to be 
looked ^ heri^m a more comprehensive way. The appropriate section 
from the PETC-II central ideas paper xs reproduced at' the end of 
thi? section. 

During the ironths that a typical organizational development 
effort takes plac the phases of consultation should be viewed as 
a sequence of m por emphases which characterize the consultant's 
work With the client system. At the came time,, it is important to 
recognize the labels for these seven phases ropre^ int seven different 
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The Present Situation 



Identify a 
Need for Change 



Establish a 

Consultant Relationship 



Clarify or- Diagnose 
Client's Problems 



Examine Alternatives 
and Establish 
Intentions 



Transform Intentions 
Into Change Efforts 



Generalise and 
Stabilize Change 



Achieve Terminal 
Relationship 




Figure -13. Phases of the Consultation 

Relationship for Planned Change 
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kinds of work which the consultant might need to gi^e attention to 
any time during his or her relationship with the client system. For 
example, though major emphasis during the first weeks or months of ' 
the relationship way be on the phases of identifying the need for 
change and establishing the relationship of the consultant to tho 
client system, this kind of work may need to be returned to .occasion- 
ally when the major emphasis has become diagnosis, examination of 
alternatives or even stabilization of the change. 

In -ad^j-tion to going back repeatedly to work that characterizes 
the emphasis of early phases^ the organizational development consul- 
tant must also prepare in an early phase for the later phases. For 
example, while the major emphasis is still establishment cf the 
change relationship, some preliminary diagnostic work may be important. 
Sc^e things may even be done that serve as critical preparation for 
the later possiblity of stabilizing certain kinds of desired changes, 
should it prove possible to bring them about. 

xAs a more valid and helpful conception of the phases of consul- 
tation, Figur^e 14 presents them as a matrix tather than a one- 
dimensional list. Down one side of the matrix aie the labels which 
represent kinds of work. 'A consultant may need to engage in more or 
less of each of these kinds of work during every period of a relation- 
ship with the client system. Across the top of the mat^x, seven 
periods of tiit\e are marked. As these periods are completed, they 
are each characterized by one of the kinds o£ work as a major emphasis . 
Thus, the phases of consultation are represetited diagonally from the 
upper left-hand box to the lower right-hand o^e. All other boxes 
in the matrix represent the other kinds cf wor k thciu must also be 
done during each period of time^ Each of these periods may last » 
from days to months in a given client relationship. 

Looking at such a matrix can help the org^izational development 
conj^ltant to continuously review and anticipate the kin<3te of effort 
he qSr she is responsible for. While in the phase of diagnosis, it 
Will remind the. consultant ife be alert to. clues from fhe client system 
that a review, ijbclarif ication r alteration in the relationship ^ 
with the client may need to be worked on. It may help the corfsultant 
to recognize ways the client system can be readied for viewing ^ 
alternative routes and goals for later emphasis. 
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Kinds of Work 

Idety. 1 f y "a need 
for change 



Periocfs of^Time Covering the Total OD Effort (each Period May Last From Days to MorUhi^ 
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this Hind of 
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con^;uitant 

relationship 
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Period n 
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Period TV 



Period V 



(What IS the dissatisfaction or the desire? ^Who wants the improvement?) 



t 



Period VI 



PHASE 2 

th2S^ kind of 
work 



(Why and how are thiti^s 
implied? 



Period ^"iJ 



client duiJire help? Does the consultant want to help? Who will do what?) 



PliASB 3 
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this kind ot 
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(What can tx? done to brmq improv**inent? 



happeniiiq as they are? What kind of problem bolvin<j is 
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(What peopK need to be involv<»d and what decisions need 
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I J 



Achieve terri.nal 
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What effects and side ^ef fee*, b mjqht occur?) 



PliA$E 5 

this kind of 
work 



(What ^structureti aiid norms must he formed and what force -i are needed to 
structures and norm^s m ouler to permanently build thb new functional 
the organi^at iv>n?) 



to be made m order to beqin 



emphasizes 
this kind of 
i^.'ork 



(How can the consulttints maKe sure that the client knows it. is responsiljie foi the 
improvement? How can lUv consultants make sure the client is capable of maintain mq 
the improvement?) * | | j 1 



support these 
capacity into 



<^inp}iasizos 
this kind of 
work 
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Figure 1-1 ♦ Tho" Phases of Consultation as Ma^or Kinds of Work 



» This comprehensive way of keeping simultaneously aware of kinds 
of work while attending to the major emphases can have added payoff. 
A look at possible eventual alternatives, while^ 'seemisgly premature 
during diagnostic work. mi<:ht precipitate cUent reactions that yield 
additional diagnostic data. Or, work at reclarifying the client 
relationship, even in late phases of the fotal effort, can result in 
a surprising release of energy within the client system to try-out 
or incorporate changes being attempted. 



P hase 1; Identify a Need for Change 

In order that a process of planned change 
may begin, Lippitt et ai., (1958, pages 132-133) , 
specifies three things which njuet happen during 
this first, or "unfreezing," phase. First, the 
problems which arc/ creating streas in a system 
must be translated . into "problem awareness." 
Difficulties may be encountered in achieving 
this translation, since different parts of the 
personality, or different members of a group, 
may be aware of problems to differing degrees. 
There also may be communication barriers which 
block the spread' of awareness. Second, problem 
' awareness must be translated into a desire for 

change. This can come about only when there is 
. "confidence in the possiblity of a more desirable 
state of affairs." Finally, problem awareness and 
a desire for change must lead to a specific desire 
for help from outside the system. For this to 
happen, outside help must be perceived as both 
relevant and available. 

This unfreezing, or development of a need 
for change., may occur in one of three ways: (a) 
a change agent locates a source of difficulty, 
and offers help; (b) a third party brinqs the 
client and the change agent together or (c) the 
client system itself, seeks help from an outside 
source. ThO third possiblity seems the most 
common way for the change process to begin. 



Phase 1 : 
Identify a Need 
for Change 
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Phase 2: . 
Establish a 
Consultant 
Relationship 



Phase 3: 
Clarify or 
Diagnose Client's 
Problems 



Phase 2; Establish a Consultant Relationship 

The problems which mav be encountered .during 
the phase of establishing a change relationship 
are numerous. Lippitt discusses t;he difficulties 
involved m communicating needsi the significance , 
of first impressions, and the importa;.ce^ of build- 
ing trust and understanding between the change 
'agent' and the client system. This research also \. . 
points out that it is of ten ^advisable for the two 
systems to agree to a trial period of colla^ration 
to' ensure that the relationship will be mutually- 
satisfactory. 

I 

This phase is, one -of the 'most crucial parts 

'a 

of the change process. 

. The success or failure of almost any 

change project depends heavily upon 
- the quality ^ind the workability of 

the relationship between the change 

agent and the client system... 

(Lippitt, et al., 1968, page.s 135-136) 

Phase 3; Clarify or Diagnose Client's Problem's 

In order for the ijroblem to be diagnosed 
(and the first phase of "moving" tc commence) , 
the change agent must first be able to obtain 
information; Lippitt states that this may be a 
simple matter, or it may be a very lengthy and 
trying one. It is after the data has been collected, 
however', that th^ significant problems in diagnosis 
ar^ encountered! As the data is analyzed, the' 
client is likelv to be faced with a problem which 
changes and broadens in scope; what was originally ^ 
perceived to be a relatively simple problem may 
come to seem almost overwhelming. 

Further problems may be encountered as the 
change agent attempts to offer interpretations 
ot the client's problem. The client may become 
hostile and may reject, the agent's diagnosis. 
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Lippitt suggests the client r»ust strike a 
• bcilancG between tv;o extremes nf inaction- 

...The. inability to do anything 
; because of a helpless dependency and 
defeatism in the face of unexpectedly 
acute problems, and refusal to do any- 
thing because of a hostile rejection 
of all diagnostic interpretations. / * , 

\Lippitt, ot al,. 1958, page 137) 
^1 • 
Phase 4: Examine Alternativres and Establish . 
Intentions 

In this second phase of "moving,'' the 
diagnostic insights aain'ed in the preceding 
^ phase must be translated into ideas for action 
and then into incentions to carry out the ideas 
irl a certain way. Cognitive probleivis are likely 
to arise as the alternative- paths are explored, 
and motivational problems may occur when -dt 
becomes necessary to endorse' a plan of action. 

One narticuiar motivational problem may bo 
the client's fear of faxluire m carrying out a* 
plan of action. Lippitt feels: "Often these - 
anxieties can be eased by providing ways for the 
client to test innovations ^eiore they are 
permanently adopted." (Lippitt, ot al., 1958, 
» page 139) 

Phase 5: Transform XtiicntiQrig Into Change Efforts 



. Phase 4: 
Exami ne 
Alternatives 
and Establish 
Intentions 



Phase 5: 
Transform 
Intentions Into 



It is during this final phase of "moving" that 
plans are put into action, and that innovations are Change Efforts 
adopted. Lippitt states that "the active work of ^ 
changing is the ke^^tone of the whole change 
process." It is at this stage that the success 
or failure of t,ie change effort txay be determined. 
In order for the original stresses to ho ollminated^ 
plans and intentions must be transformed into 
achi evements . 
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Feedback can have critical importance to the. 
results of the change effort. Without adequate 

feedback -t^e client system jnay abandon the attempted^ 

chanqe, even though it may be producing the 
desired effect. 

Phase 6- ' g p hase 6: Generalize and Stabilize Change 

Generalize and- por a change to be considered successful it 

Stabilize Change ^^^^^ Hremain, a stable, and permanent charaoteristic 
of th^ system," and the phase at which this 
stabilization takes place is the phase which Lewin 

galls' "freezing." Lippitt feels that stabilization 

will be faciliated if the change provides adequate 
rewar<Js to tHe system and if any^'procedural change 
is supported by structural change. Iii addition, 
the significance of generalization is emphasized: 

One critical factor in the stabilization 

of change is the spread or nonspread 

6c ^change to 'neighboring systems or to ' » 

subparts of the client system- (U-ppitt, 

Qt al. , 1958, page 140) 

The process of institutionalization of* 
change is likely to occur almost automatically 
once the innovation has gained a foothold, because 
"many systems possess an inherent momentum which 
tends to perpetuate a change once it has attained 
a certain state of equilibrium..." (Lippitt, 
et al., 1958, page 141) 

p^ase 7: phase 7; Achieve Tenninal Relationship 

Achieve Terminal Lippitt found t^t termination of the relation- 

ship between the client system and the change 
agent occurred at various points in the change 
process, sometimes as early as the third phase. 
Successful change, however, was most likely to 
result if the relationship was maintained until 
the change had become stabilized." At this point, 
the greatest problem to be faced in the terminal 
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phase is the depondency of the client system * . * 

on the consultant- This problem can be eased 

if the consultant remains available for consul- , 

tat ion or if structures are sot up. within the * . 

client system to serve^ as a substitute for the 

consultant. -The client v;ill also be more able - ' O ' 

to coDe with termination if it has learned ' * 
tecliniques oS^roblem *solvi^ng which it can apply 
without the assistance of the consultant. 

The seven sequential phases of change which Lippitt, V^atson ^ 
and Vvestley derived from their, case studies were found to be. applicable 
to almost ev6ry case. They point out, however, that^" in any giyg_n 
case one is likely to see that the phases overlap and repeat themselves 
The phases ar-e outlined .so that they may be used as a guide 'in 
anaiyzimj ar;dVXanning for change. - ^ * 

Applying the Differential Diagnostic Matrix J 

The PETC-II three-dimensional diagnostic matrix, sho\m in 
Figure 15, is applied again in PETC-III. The appropriate section 
frc^ PETC-II (Pino, 1976, pag^^^ 56-:67) is included here, 'along with 
an" elaboration of how functions and operational characteristics appear 
specifically at the organizational 'level . This elaboration provide^ 
a reference to use repeatedly while* carrying out an organizational 
development effort. {See Figure 15) 

. / .' ^ 

Functions at the Orcfanizational Leve l 

. :{ana:jing i^'concerned with how tlte organization Managing 
is, run. It includes coordinating, monitoring and 
supervising to assure the f^inctioning achieves 
specified obDectwej^ in line with desired policies 
and procedures. The role of 'administrator has the 
'major responsibility for managing in an organiza- 
tion.' The human nature of outcomes in education 
calls for considerable managing by other roles 
in a school/ Teachers, especially m team teaching 
arrangements or efforts to individuaU^e instruc- 
tion, have a major management responsibility. 
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In a world of continuous change, it can be argued 
that a'*critical objectfve of schools needs to be / 
that of providiog iearners with skills for managing^ 
- their- ov/n learning experiences. 




Planning is concerned with specl^in^^-^Dec- 
^ tives and* procedures for, achieving them. ^ All 
subsystems need to contribute to planning in an 
organization- Coordination of these contribu- 
tions, and overall long-range planning necessi-*/ 
tates an overview of the organization that is 
gWner.ally best provided by its central adminis- 
tiratTors. The major issue is one of achieving a 
, balance between decentralized planning of sub- 
systems and planning for needs of the total 
organization''. Shared use of similar procedures 
for planning across roles can he of major 
importance to coordination^^ 

legxtimizinc^ is concerned with specifying 
v/hich subpart is €o-be responsible , for contri- 
buting in particular ways ^c^ferticuJLar functions. 
It includes policy making Mlmie orgartizational 
level. The'st:hool board, elecfed to represent 
the public, is the primary legitimizer for a 
school distr'ict. There are also certain "givens" 
established by legislation ' of M:he state and super- 
vised by the department' of public instruction of 
the state. - Within the school district, most; 
■ school boards assign this function to the* 

administration. The administration jnay further 
delegate aspects of it to roles which seem most 
appropriate. . , * * 

^' Inventing is concerned with the discovery of 

nev things to, do, reasons for doing them or ways 
they can be done. Diviaions for research and 
development may have a major responsibility for 
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and processes 
igying needs 



this function in an organization* There may also 
be procedures for supporting innovations by ro\es 
throughout the organization. One large corporation 
has a full-time team assigned to collecting and . ^ 
^ testing sugges|>ions from any employee with large 
bonuses awarded to those 'whose ideas pr<5ve 
profitable, for a school district, .-a critical . 
issue at the cjassroom level needs to be explici^t 
ways for. supporting innovativeness, 
for sharing inppvations. 

Sensing is concerned with identi 
and problems'that should be attende^ to. Sensing 
external needs of some kinds can best be a respon- 
sibility of a special division, or, at the organi- 
zational level, of its administrators.- In 
education, teachers and sometimes stvidents can 
best sense .'some kinds of external problems and 
needs- Sensing internal problems and needs demands 
mechanisms and procedures for involving everyone 
in the organization. 'A major issue is 'the 
openness of channels for entering a message of., 
need without taking inefficient amounts of time 
and energy of pebple in need. 

• Evaluating is conc<|rned with whether what is 
desired is being done. In an -organization, major 
evaluative studies and ongoing quality control 
efforts generally necessitate special divisions 
and task forces. In schools, there is a particular 
need far teachers, >counselors and students to 
have an active part in evaluating along with local 
building administrators and supervisory roles* 
Shared use of similar evaluative procedures across 
' 'roles ^ari\b^ of great value in an educational 
organization. ^ ^ • ' 



Valuing is concerned with whether what has 
been done, or is intended/ is truly Sesired. 
For an organization procedures are needed that 
enable various subsystems and extexnal interest 
groups to relate to tlje valuing ftinction.^ " The 
school board has'^EHis ultlinate responsiKlity 
for a school* dist-rict, but must recognize their 
role in this regard is" to represent a balance 
among potentialxy conflicting^ interests.. * 
Various, explicit procedures for constr -tive . 
negotiatji^ons need to be combi,ned with proce- C 
dures for operationally defining -objectives as 
^the basis for valuing in education.^ * v - ^ 

Storing is concerned« with. the ways that 
things which are needed are preserved. In this 
era of accelerating change and growth of tech- 
nology,- ^storing can^raise major problems at the^ 
organizational leveL. The mechanics of storing 
and the costs of maintaining a large iayentory 
are issues for a large 'school district. Inventory 
needs of necessarily small, isolated school 
districts can be an even greater probleia. The 
economics of operating s^chools on' a twelve-month 
basis are being seriously explored in many places 
on' this account. 

Retrieving is concerned with the ways that 
things which are needed are made available. This 
function is closely related to storing. When 
}j^iowledge and kinds of resources are changing- and 
expanding rapidly, it is an area of special ^ 
importance for educational organizations. Increased 
uses of television anri computers pose examples - 
of inevitable changes in the future. Collabora-, 
tive networks for retrieving and sharing between 
subsystems in an organization, and among different 
organizations, is a special need in education. 
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* Diaanosing is concerned with determining the 
ways'that thingsQre ojJerating' 'in dynamic terms. 
A special division, or ttask ♦force / migh^be needed 
t-o meet overall system needs at the organizational 
ieve-l>. «Each role in*- a 'school district "will have 
occasional need to diagnose problem situations/ 
which ^rise in its area o^ .responsibility. Ability 
of differ^ient roles to use similar diagnostic 
procedures Will be important for contributing to 
occa'siona^i problem solving for the total * * 
organization/ , ^ " 

Assessing is concerned with determining what^ 
exists at a given moment in static terms. Taking ^ 
A periodic inventory of innovations .and personnel 
resources shoul^^ be considered, al'ong with the" 
rcore, obvious kinds of physical inventory, in <m 
educational, organization. Schools need also, v to 
be* concerned with soma kinds of external assess- 
. ments of community resources^ that could contribute 
to meeting^*H:heir purpose. Another easily over- . ^ 
looked resource is that which students can provide 
for each otner% 

V 

Producing is concerned* with the ways work 

is done wMch produces (or fails to produce) 

desired objectives. ' Producing is a highly decen- 

i ^ . ' 

tralized function m most Kinds of effective . 

- organizations. The main prodtj|:ts in educational 

organizations are new knowledge, things that can 

help people learn and be havioral^ change s^ in" 

learners. In a school district, teachers and 

learners work together to do most of the producing. 

Other roles need to_^provid6 their functions in 

ways that maxitnize the efforts of teachers and 

learners. It's critical for the organization to 

' keep awarssjjhat learner outcomes arf* the ult-'jnate 
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ret* r*-ri* i- > d»_-tt'nr;inir.a whether any rcie xn 
■^K^- - t^ar.iza" ! i-n ir/ cor.tr ibut 1119 in a worthwhile 
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l- i i : 1 .J or»c r ed wi t h the wa y s t ha t 
itd^.i-r.-. jiZ€ raie in the system. Because 
f ^r- :*i I f^r. a n i *: a ^ k s *i r e generally d i vid ed amon g 
i : f - f -r. " r - lei and ii v a s ion s at the o r ga n i za t iona 1 
. r. :,^Jeci3i r rnuKxnq can be quite corr.plex. It 
:-if; ^r*-atly aide^jjby clarifying which diffGrent 

rt -iro^.sir_l i^y .A different stages of an effort. 
Fr=-£:;e?r.s .>_:zur whc^r. there ii^ lacjj-^^f such 
i L r r - r ti-n ^_ t ed c i a r 1 1 y as ^ we 11 as when t ho se 
a itir.rabi- fur work lack the authority to make 
key i--isi^r.s aboat it. iWallen, - 1970) 

.-%_L-r--t xs concerned wxth who informs whom 
^n-^ •'--v i5 It. Both .internal 

^nd ex^erT;ai rcL zitinq can be complex at the 
_r ^aru^ational ,levcl. In a large school district, 
a balan^*^ it^ needed between providing different 
r-it'^ wiir. mf .r.T.ation ess^nti^l -to their respon- 
sibilities as crmpared to an overload of communi- 
Tatxcn^ that are redundant, unnecessarily detailed 
<r ^rrelevan^. :ino issue is tha£ of targeting 
ditfervnt kmdo of information for the populations 
wh-' r^i it. A procedure for "target group 
analysis" ran b^- helptul. KJung, 1973) Another 
iS3-;- IS selecting the mo^t efficient and 
" effective mear.s for different kinds of eporting. 

Val idatm^ is concerned with how i^eas and 
>:rcredures are chocked out to be sure they repre- 
/s^nt values and efforts assumed for them. Imple- 
rientxng t.ew things at the organizatidnal level can 
be co^ly and represent a high risk. Good proce- 
dures for validating can reduce this kind of risk 
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and cause the system to be more open to considering 
innovations. A key principle to consider is that 
of having procedures which ensure that those who 
would ultimately be affected by a crhange, are 
made a key referent in the validating process. 
New curriculum materials or teaching techniques 
might have different effects in a real classroom .^^ 
than in a laboratory setting. 

Operatipnal Characteristics at the Organizational 
Level 

Individuals identified as being part of the 
system are said to h^ve membership, in an organi- 
zation, membership raises questions such as: 

What does it mean to be a member of this 
organization? 

How does being a member of one part of 
the organization differ from being a 
member of a different part^ 

Will I be accepted? 

How will I ba expected to act and respond? 
what norms will prevail? 
Will I be trusted? 

wy.1 I. feel satisfied that I am needed 
and respected? 

Will I feel adequate? 

will my personal motivations fit in 
with those of the group? 

Will my group continue to be a needed 
and respected part of the organization? 

How much freedom will we have to expres.s^ 
ourselves? 

^ Is my first loyalty to my group or to 
^ ^ the organization as a whole? 

\ 

\ 
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^Problems arise from lack of clarity about 
membership quest: ions as well as conflict over 
what the answers to such questions should be. 

influence is concerned with the ways ^hat 
people bring forces to bear which determine what 
happens among and between parts' of the organizatjon. 

Is influence recognized as e>:plicit and 
legitimate? ^ 

What forms of influence are acceptable 
.r unacceptable? 

Are there clear procedures *for questioning, 
changing' or rejecting kinds of influence? 



Are certain roles, or divisions protected 
from kinds of influence that would be 
disruptive or inappropriate? 

Can the influence of different interest 
groups enter the organization in 

constructive ways? 

How much variance of individual styles of 
influence is tolerated? * 

Are different bases for influence accepted 
for different types of situations? 

What are the ways that leadership occurs? 

Are different kinds of leaders used for 
different situations? 

iiow much flexibility of influence and leader- 
ship is there relative to roles and status 
of different parts of the organization? 
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Problems arise from lack of clarity about 
influence questions as well as conflict over what 
the* answers to such questions should be. 

In adaition to the usual facilitativo and 
disruptive effects^ that can occur fjrom the ways 
that individuals handle feelings, fooUn^is are 
important in organizations as they concern ingroup 
versus outgroup phenomena and overall morale. 
Questions such as the following are important, 
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What ar*e acceptable and unacceptable ways 
of showing different kinds of feelings? « 

, Aro there nontfe'that support expression of 
feelings when appropriate, and description 
rather than expr^ssiqr\ when the former is 
more constructive? 

Do people trust each other? 

Is competition used to create good 'feelings 
in some groups at the cost of raising bad 
feelings in other groups? 

Are innovativeness, productivity or personnel 
lost because feelings are ignored in some 
operations of the organization? * 

How much^ariance in individual styles of 
expressing feelings is tolerated? ' © 

How spontaneous,' open and direct are 
expressions of feelings? 

Problems generally arise from lack of clear 
norms allowing appropriate expression of feelings. 
Feelings such as boredom, isolation/ inadequacy, 
disrespect or anger can totally disrupt an 
organizatjion. ' - 

Answers to the following questions de.f ine 
the roles in the organization. Written role 
definitions are usually provided, and supplemented 
by contracts, in an organisation. 

Who in the organiza^^n is expected to carry 
out which functions and in what ways? 

HOW will people relate to each othei in 
carrying out these functions? 

There are often additional role distinctions 
beyond those formally described. Questions such 
as the following can help clarify role issues. 

, How clhar are people about others* expectation 
of them in their role? 

How well\do the role expectations of the ^ 
people match? ♦ ^ 
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Do peoples* abilities match what is 
expected of them? 

Are there roles missing as eviaenced by 
functions needed in the organization which 
no one is' expected to fulfill? 

Problems frequently arise from lack of role ' 
clarity or conflicting expectations about a role. 
Organizations frequently experience problems 
involving overload and/or conflict that occurs 
from demands on individuals who are in more than 
one role, 

Conununication is concerned with the passage Comnjunication 
of information within and between parts of the 

organization. Information applies to things that _ . 

are news rather than "noise" which is redundant ^ 
or unintelligible, "^he basic issue is: 

WiK needs to know how much about what and 
which wa,y should they be informed? 

The conpiexity of an organization can raise 
maw problems in the area of communication.: 
' Evefyone doesn»t have time to .know about every- 
thiiig, but critically needed information can 
sonl^t^imes be lost in the shuffle. 

Are there ways to screen information, 
reduce it, and direct it to appropriate 
. j roles? 

/ Is there two-way flow of information and 
"feedback" where needed? 

Are needs'for ^informal patterns of communi-- 
cation recognized and attended to as well ' 
as fonnal patterns? 

• Are there "grapevines" of informal ccamnuni- 

I ' cation which imply problems of insufficient 
trust-'and openness' in the organization? 

Ar^, there norms supporting active checking 
for understanding? 
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Ho)i do norms, roles, expectations and 
fee^lings influence coimiunication? 

Are communications in, or to, some parts 
of the organization better than others?" 
If so, why? 

\ 

Ar^^here bottlenecks, blocks, gaps or 
point's of overlaod in tjxe l:'nes of communi' 
- communication? so, why? 

What' are things that different persons, or 
parts of the organization, believe to be important? 
Shared commitment to a pOrpose is the basis for 
people coming together to operate an org^ization. 
They must have a core of shared values related^ 
to that purpose in order for their organization"^ ^ ' 
to Af unction,. At the same time, inevitably there 
will be issues with differences^ values. It 
is critical to organizational health that such 
differences can be recognised and negotiated at 
the same time that collaboration is maintained 
.in working for the overall purpose of the organi- 
zation. In addition to the values questions 
suggested in PETC-II, (Pino, 1976), the organiza- 
tional aevelopment consultant should pay particular 
attention to issues that relate to the phase of 
maturity of the organization. A greater tolerance 
may be felt toward an organization evy^encing a 
questionable value whifh is based on a lack of 
maturity rather than one based on philosophical 
belief. For example, a 'school district might 
have a sincere democratic philosophy, but evidence 
highly autocratic values in its procedures which 
relate to its being in a stereotypic phase of 
ma^turity. This would be very different from an 
opinionated or existential school district that 
operated in autocratic ways because it held a 
genuinely autocratic philosophy. 
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Goals of an organization are thoiiQ things Goals 
which it must achieve in order to fulfill its 
pose.* Goals provide the parameters within 
wh:Lfch measurable objectives are specified for 
o^ration of the organization, during any^iven 
'time period.' Correspondingly, there will be 
long-range as well as short-range goalL 




will also be goals' directly related to tn^*^rpot;e 
as well as irjdirect goals that are instrumental 
' to the purpose. The complexity of" large organi- 
sations calls for consideration of hierarchies 

of goals and objectives as well as issues of . - ^ ' ' 

, their relationships in best meeting the n^eds 

t 

of the total organization. . Goals of different^ 
parts of the organization must be given relative 
prior4.1:ies in assigning resources and coordinating 
effort^ Conflicts about goal priorities can - 
arise from values differences or, more often, 
differences of self-interest based in different 

roles or parts, of the organization. ' , \ 

^ Cleans are the particular actions taken and Hedns \, 

.strategies employed to reach designated goals. \ 
''At the organizational level, means are ,rrequently i 
evidenced in the form of project "flow charts." or 
"work load" assignments. Norms generally have a 
major influence on determining procedures used in 
an organization to carry out basks and provide 
functions.* The following questions tend to be 
important, . ' 

* 

Are the planned means clear, realistic, ^ ' > 

understood and agreed to by all concerned? .* 

Are they congruent with the values and purpose 
of the organization? 

Are they apt to produce detrimental side effects 
within o^ outside -of the organ i^atiorf? / 
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Si^iUs ^ $i:ills concern the level of ability, complexity 

^nd sophistication at which things ax.-e done in 
the organization. Goals and desired means might 
• be clear and agreed to in an organization, but 

prove unfeasible due to a lack of skills. Impornant 
questions include the following. 

Does the organization have personnel with &a 
^ adequate range and balance of *skills to 

pursue its purpose efficiently? - 

Does it have ways to gain access to special 
skills of persons outside the organization » 
' on occasions when it needs them? 

e 

Does it provide adequately for ihservice 
training to maintain needed sicill levels 
or add new ones? 

Are persons best placed in the organization 
f according to their skills? f 

♦* 

Material a broad sense, all the -operating charac- 

Resources- teristics of an organization may be considered 

as its resources* Many of them are evidence of 
the organizations* human resources. The term 
"material -resources"- tefers here to the physical ^ 
plant ^nd equipment, the financial capitalization 
and the operating budget of the system. 

Are material resources adequate and appropinLate 
to the purpose of the organization? 

Are they v/ell related to-its desired goals 
and means? 

Is the organization constrained or facilitated 

in its selection of goals, means or improve- 
* ment of skills by the availability of 
* material resources? 

Are procedures adequate for allocating 
/ Resources flexibly, in relation to changing 

^ tJrganizationaJ. needs? 

Are material resources validly assessed so 
that false assumptions about their 
availability are not a constraint? 
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what are the sources of material resources? 

' Does the community recognise the value of 
its investment in the organization? 

* Problems concerning material resources 
frequently focus on assumptions that more are 
ne-ided, whereas reallocation or different use 
bf what exists cah sometimes achieve the desir.ed^ 
outcomes. The important thing is to specify the 
desired objectives and then. examine underlying 
assumptions about how resouces can be used. 

The people .worKinq in an organization ha^e 
a limited amount energy to be invested m 
accomplishing tasks at arty given time- The 
following questions occur/ 

Are some parts of the organisation faced 
with demands beyond, their energy level? 

Is there .equitable distribution of energy 
among tht? parts? , 

Are theJre appropriate provisions for rest 
and renewal of energy? 



Are effects of working too hard or too loK^ 
showing up as other Kinds of problem issues 
such as breakdowns in coimnunication or t 
conflicts about influence or role def init i^-^^s? 

Are oUher kinds of conflict, or the system* I 
reaction to xt, causing un^ue drains on its 
^energy. 

The most obvious energy problems relate to 
multiple demands converging on a part of the 
organisation. A jnore serious, frequently unrecog- 
nized energy problem relates to poorly managed 
conflict. Debilitating amounts of energy can 
become tied up in rc^Sression of feelings,^ falsely 
assumed conflicts which are not clarified, and 
i!^al conflicts which are not negotiated. 
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Perception is concerned with those things 
whicti are seen in and by th.e organization as well 
as the meanings and interpr.etatiOTis which are 
placed uppn them. , 

Are there iiui^rtant things which are not seen? 

Do some roles, or parts of the organization / 
tend to see only cert^in^ kinds of things? 
f ^ 

Do some parts tend to dis%o^ or' misinterpret 

what they see? ^ 

1 

Does the organization provide ways for 
individuals to gain an overview perspective, 
as well as clear views from the part with 
which they are involved? ^ 

- .Does reality actually appear different from 
the perspective of different roles? 

How much overall congruence is there in ^ 
perceptions experienced throughout ^the 
organization? 

Are similar 'perceptions^ demanded of all 
parts of the* organization, or are differing 
perceptions seen as a potentially valuable 

, breadth of perspective? 

Does the organization^hWe means of periodi- . 
caXly questx^ona>ig.^s own perspective so 
as to be open to new undTer standings in a 
changing world? ^ 

c^roblems arise from being limited by old^, 
entrencl^ed perspectives and failure to understand 
that the same phenomena can appear different when 
viewed fron different roles or Mparts of the 
organization* The way things are vxeJte^T^y an 
organization will also^be strongl^^inf luenc ^hy. 
xts phase of maturity and the extent to whi:;h\ 
individuals have a shared expectation relate^o^. 
that phase. 
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Intjfffdepef:4^nce concerns the ways that Interdependence 
parts of a systerm function in relation to each 
other to- fulfill a common* purpose. It is central 

to tlie definition of an organization. Organiza- x - 

tions were invented as a "level of h<iman systems" 

to assure that the needs of interdependence for ^ 

meeting large, complex purposes could be fulfilled. 

Questions include the following. ^ 

To what extent do parts. of the organization 
rely on each other for differential contributions 
to fulfill its purpose? . * ' 



parts see and acknowledge ihe value of 
each other* s contributions? \ 

Do they seek, use and acknowledge help from 
each other at times in performing their 
own operations? 

Are there clear norms and procedures for 
collaborating and sharing resources? } 



How much cohesiorv^m^^sprit do corps is 
there? 

Do norms supporting interdependence conflict 
with appropriate necJs for autonomy and 
periods of '-independent functioning? 

Is individual creativeness sacrificed to 
group conformity pressures in the name of 
"good" teamwork? 

Is interdependence based on functional 
expertise Supporting freedom of operations 
rather than author ii;,y and bureaucratic 
regulations constraining flexibility? 

Do some individuals feel inadequate and 
dependent? 

^^at values are accepted as the basis for 
collaboration? » 

Do competitive norms, and practices conflict 
in situations where cooperation would be 
more productive and rewarding? 
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Most frequent problems of interdependence • 
relate to conflicting norms and procedures which 
are competitivo^'/^n important, though less obvious 
kind of problem s^ems frbm lack of functional 
expertise as the primary basis for parts' sharing 
resources and working together. 

No two human systems, at an;$^ level/ are the 
same. The capabilities of their Operational 
characteristics vary according to the unique 
growth history of each. The issue with individual 
differences is one of capitalizing on the varia- 
tions .of the systems which are subparts of the 
organization.. Below are some important questions 
concerning individual differences. 

Are there procedures for idGntifyii\g the' 
. unique ca'pabilities of individuals? 

How much" divergence of self-interest is^ 
tolerated? 

'Are "there clear norms and procedures for 
negotiating basic differences of s$lf- 
interest? 

-> 

Are there norms for conformit^y which bonflict 
with the valuing of growth^based on; the 
ihteraction of differences? 

Do people know and/or attempt to discover 
the full range of each other's resources? 

DO expectations of a role or group extend 
to ster<JOtyping individuals in it? 



Are subparts of the organization used flexibly 
m acco,rdance with their unique functional 
capabilities as opposed to each part* being 
limited to a usual set of tasks? 

' The greatest problem concerning individual 
differences relates to norms which deny and reject 
those differen?:es by failing to recognize them as 
a source of strength and growth. While individual 
needs tend to be a. concern in education, a lack of 
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understanding of the aynamics and implications 
of individual differences of resource^ leads to 
.especially difficult problems. They culminate 
in prejudice and discrimix-iation where there 
could be the greatest opportunities for explora- 
tion and evolution. 

Productiviti^^ is concerned with the ways the 
organization knows it is productive as well as 
the quality rather than simply the quantity of 
productivity it accomplishes, 

.Is the organization's productivity a 
creative synthesis of its unigue needs 
and resources rather than the lowest 
common denominator., of capability of its 
subparts? , 

Are its 6bjectives stated operationally so 
it can be measurably accountable for 
productiveness? 

Are its procedures for production efficient 
and cost effective? 

Are the products of the organization congruent 
with its values and purpose? 

Dd. these products contribute to desired 
social ends or to the maintenance of out-" 
moded or objectionable ones as viewed by 
other "systems? 

How much energy is spent in arguing about 
the right or wrong of ideas as compared 
* to developing new ideas or combining ^ 
ideas? 

.DO parts of the organization experience a 
'* direct sense of satisfaction for their 
contribution to productivity? 

The most observable kinds: of problems con- 
corning productivity involve 3ow J^evels resulting 
from inefficient procedures and a low sense of 
satisfaction in perceiving one's contribution. 
Less obvious, but perhaps especially important 
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for education, is a lack of productivity which is'^ 
creative and mocivating versus the lowest cOK&non ' 
denominator of a, tradition-bound organization.^ 

^Boundaries are the behaviors df a system 
that allow some things to become a part* of its* * * 
internal operations' andyiecision making while 
keeping others out. In tne most mature sense, 
a system's behavior, as represent^ed" by it^ choices", 
has this effect. ■ There are overall boud3arie§- 
-that determine what- is included as a- part of an 
organization, as, well as subsystem boundaries 
between each of those parts. Some of these 
boundarie's^re iudicated clearly by the "organiza- 
tion's legal charter and Its formal structure. 
Other boundaries arc based in its norms and 
standarcl operating procedures. The following' 

questions occur. 

* * ' 

Are the existing boundaries clear and agreed 
to? ^ ^ ^ - ' * 

How flexible are these boundaries? 

Can they be temporarily extended or op-ened 
to include new procedures- or allow "out- ^ 
siders" to join a group's decision jnaking 
' when sensible? ^ " ^ ' r ^ 

When individual is included within the 
^ boundaries of more th^n one *subs^tem' at a 
.^imo, are cpnflicts relating to .multiple 
h' loyalties recognized and dpalt with 

appropriately? ' ' . ^ » ' 

Are boundari^s^c^subsystems congruent *wi'ti^ 
\j those of the orgSrrlzation^as a whole so that 
members of a sub^yst^m don't feel their 
group i^ •loatside"' the total operation?- 

Do sul^systems feel that needed autonomy is' 
threatened by having others mov^ in and 
out of their operations? 

Are conditions and ^procedures for ^entry 
explicit and agreed to? 
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Major problems occur when boundaries can 
be erttored easily. Forces that might, arbitrarily 

-interfere with ^'system's functioning or change 
its character can be introduced when the bounda- 
ries are penetrated. Organizations. in early 

■Phaser of maturity tend toward emergence of rigid 
boundaries that 'maintai"n "empires" irrespective 
of the overall purpose and objectives the organ!- 
satien is supposed to be achieving. 



Applying the Differential Intervention Matrix 

There is a major change in the intervention matrix used in 
lETC-III as compared to the one in PETC-II. (Pino, 1976, page 6G) 
This charige is \n the^ij^oLloiri solving dimension of the matrix. Tha 
irf^trurrtiorial system, ~Resec-in3<iJJ^lizing Problem Solving (RVPS) (Jung, 
l^^i) , was a prerequisite for PETC-I ^nd PETC-II.'' It provided train- 
ing xn a process ot action-research. The problem solving dimension 
or tr.e Intervention matrix of PETC-II presented the kinds of action- 
research profol*2n solving ta^ks experienced in the RUPS training* 

a^5-showTi in Figure 16, organizatioTial developn^ent work demands 
a nore sophisticated undorstanding of different kinds of problem 
^^'ivt'i^ processes. Thej-.- were discussed m the PETC-II mat iera Is 
ar,der the subheading, "When Does Change in Education' Constitute 
This discussion included he' following statement. 
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The cultural-historical perspective is 
necessary in considering the question of when 
change constitulies improvement. It helps identify 
criteria from three different domains in ccnsider- 
mq whether a particular change is movihg toward 
a desired state. These domains can be thought of 
as technical , theoretical ^nd phi lose phicax^^ 
Criteria for the technical domain ask whether a 
desired obje^irb^ is, according tp its operational 
definition, being achieved. Criteria for, the . 
t heretical domain ask whethei achieving that 
ob:3ective has the effects — and/or side effects — 
that were expected and desired as the effort 
contributes to an increasingly generalizable ^ 
understanding of the action' setting. Criteria 
for the pnllosophical domain ask whether the 
Q|5jectives and their effects, once achieved, arc 
really vhat i desiro^. (Pino, 1976, page 27) 
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The action-research kind of iDroblom solving provj.ded in RUPS 
deals with the theoretical criteria. Technical criteria call for 
a different Kind of Vi*oblein solving represented in the system tech- 
nology process, '^^rainmg in sorpe version of system technology, such 
as the Corrigan's ^System Approach for Education (1969), is an 
important complement for PETC-III. Philosophical criteria call f or ^ 
an understanding of social conflict^ and competencies in using a 
process of negotiation. For PETC-III, minimal acquaintance provided 
by the self-directed t^raining package. Understanding Conflict and 
S^efotiatTonf^ , is a prerequisite. (Jung, 1971b) 

^Assuming* that the PETC-III trainee already has, o^r will soon 
acquire, competencies in all three kinds of problem solving processes, 
the problem solving dimension ^of the intervention matrix has been 
expanded to include the following categories of system technology.- 
Analy?-e System 
Synthesize System 
The following conflict and ne^t^ation categories have been added. 
Identify Conflict » 
Surface Conflict 
Negotiate 

Action-research categories of problem solving have been added also. 
Identify the Concern ' 
Diagnose the Situation 
Gather Data 

Consider Action Alternatives 

Retrieve Resources 

Try an Action Plan 

Determine and Maintain Improvement 

These additions are important in moving from PETC-II to FETC-IH. 

The purpose of Prej/arinw Educational Training Consultants: Consultina 

(PETC-II) was to add or strengthen a /unction of the client system 

in a temporary relationship. By definition, the consultant's 30b 

v/as to dete mine how and why things are happening as they are. 

Since the ma^or issue in the PETC-II purpose is action- 
's 

research, and since most PETC-IX trainees could J^t be assumed 
familiar with system technology or Conflict and negotiations, it 
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soemed prudent to limit the arready complex intervention matrix of 
.PFTC-II to the action-research problem solving approach. However, 
the issues facedv^ia organizational development demand the expansion^ 
of c>ne»s problem solving orientation. Once the functional changes 
needed,' desired and feasibly for permanent inclusion in thp organi- 
sation have beAn identified, the major problem solving efforts 
become technicaV rather than theoreeical .^JTHey -call for the rigorous 
analytical andjlanning processes of system tedh^ology. In that the 
chango-sS brought about can alter the identity and/or decision making 
processes of the organisation, differences of self-interest (conflict) 
can be uncovered which call for negotiation. 

E^ch time an intervention is needed, the consultant 'must con^ 
sider whether itf will- 'take the form of involving the client in tech- 
nical analysis and planning, action-research or negotiations. Lack 
of attention to these distinctibns can result in application of an 
iRai)oropriate process' Taking the technical apprq^h at the wrong 
time can lead to qreat energy being spent on tryiiig to install the 
wrong solution! Seeking a best common ctpproach iiA^ied in the action- 
research proce^ can make people furious if sit is ignoring basic 
differences of se^f- interest! Promoting negotiations in a sit^bation 
^ where it is not needed ean be equally frustrating! The issue is 
whether the client's concern is mainly te^;hnical, theoretical or 
, philosophical. The intervention must represent the process which 
corresponds to the major criteria or it may increase problems rather 
than solve them. 

One freauenc confusion concerning these' three problem solving 
processes comes from failure to recognize that, while conducting a 
ma3or e ffort using one kind of problem solving, minor efforts are 
frequently completed using the other two kinds. For -example, a ^ 
consultant mactht be workir i on a four-year technical project in 
which most of the problem solving calls for system technology to 
analyze and plan what is needed. During these four years, theoreti- 
cal questions may com* up occasionally which call for short-term 
action-research efforts. There may also be times when minor, value- 
based differcncel occur calling for brief negotiations between 
confliccmg parties. 



Withm the "macro" technical problem solving process, the con- 

* 

suitant raakes "micro" applica*- ions of the theoretical and ph -losophical 
.problem solving processes.- The important thing to keep tr^ck of is 
which kind of criteria is most important so that th^ right process 
IS being used as the "macro" one, and' the other two^ are contributing 
to it . 

Three illustrations that apply to work with 'school districts 
are gi/en in the following paragraphs. The first is a situation^ 
jnamly concerned with tec/^rjjcai criteria for improvement. School 
District A lacks the functional capability of monitoring the academic 
achievemenfc of its pupils. This deficit limits its ability to use 
its resources for the student* s individual readiness m learning. 
School District A recognizes the need, has the desire, and has 
potential resources* to remedy this functional lack. The organizational 
development consultant works with School District A over a period 
of three*yearo during which they analyze the problem, identify and 
operationally /ef me the sblution to bring m con)putcr resources. 



provide trjtlning for the staff xn use of these computer, resources, 
and de^v^op norms which support its acceptance and use until it 
-becomes a standard operational procedure. 

A second situation is concerr^ed with theoretical criteria for , 
improvement. School District E o concerned because, despite intro- ^ 
duct^on of expensive equi^j^nt and materials, and evidence from both 
students and faculty of desire to improve learning in the area of 
science curriculum, no such impn^vement has been apparent. School 
District B wants to know why this is so, and at the same time improve 
Its functional capability for diagnosing and dealing with such issues 
m the future. The organizational development consultant works over 
a period of two years with School District B. It expands its research 
and evaluation department to include a responsibility for continuous 
diagnostic data g<.^,hering with teachers and students, provides train- 
ing for- teachers to use, and contribute to, this diagnostic function 
of the research and evaluation department, and adds action-research 
training to the curriculum for junior and senior high school students. 
During the two years, the training is first applied to the issue of 
improving use of science curriculum by discovering how and why things 
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ar,e happening in this area and then working to remedy the barriers 
to improvement, whereas the PETC-II consultant would only have' 
helped School District B doal with its science problem, the PETC-III 
consultant goes on to help build into the organization increased 
capability to deal with similar problems in the future* 

The third situation is concerned with philosophical critiqria. 
In School District C, decisions must be made repeatedly, between 
using limited resources for strengthening either the curriculum for 
vocationally-oriented students or the curriculum for professionally- 
oriented stulents. Strong feelings concerning this difference of 
interest extend to parents and community groups as well as existing 
among factions of the faculty. There is evidence of alienation 
among parts of the student population on this issue, resulting in 
low use of available learning resources. Large amounts of energy 
are used in fighting over the issue. While there is no way to 
meet every.' s ,needs, persons involved in the school distript 
recognize they can learn negotiation procedures for dealing with 
conflict more constiuctively . The organizational development' 
consultant works with School District C over a period of two and a 
half years to link it with training resources in negotiation proce- 
dures found in the industrial colmnunity. Staff members learn to 
provide such training and have this function legitimized as part 
of their role.. Students and faculty are involved with parents in 
community problem giving workshops that become an annual tradition 
m the school district. Norms of recognizing conflict, surfacing 
it, and dealing wi^i it in,a process of neogtiations become explicit 
and valued. This training was introduced around the conflict between 
vocational and professional orientations. "The challenge to the 
organizational development consultant was to estcrolish such training 
as an annual event and to build the norms for an ongoing tradition. 

A distinction critical to organizational development work needs 
to bo underlined. Every time the consultant works to facilitate an 
intervention, ux. she needs to consider the possibilities of this 
intervention contributing to lasting structural and normative O 
change as contrasted to its merely helping to deal with the current 
issue. Helping the organization reach a current goal or deal with 
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a current coaflict won't necessarily enable it to better reach goals 
or deal with conflicts more effectively .n the" future . 

There are times when the severity of a current issue, or; needs 
for improving' the cl,ient-consultant relationship/ provide reason for 
interventions that do not contribute to 'lasting improvement in the 
organization* % function,:;l capability. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
tional development consultant gives priority, whenever reasonable , 
to ..such lasting improvement. The consultant is, correspondingly, 
williTig 'to see current problems dealt with much more slowly when 
taking the time to involve people in doing things together so as 
to build norms that will maintain the use of new procedures. Every 
intervention into an imitH^iate problem is viewed as a possible oppor- 
tunity to build new noon^and/or structure that maintain improved 
functional capability. ^ 

A major issui for t/he organizational development consultant is 
.jaugmg the client^s readiness, understanding and valjae for doing 
things^, in ways that ar>2 sometimes slower and more comprlicated than 
would be needed to resolve^"aQ_i^ediate concern: This process, 
however, compensates by improving the organization's long-range , 
functional capability. Bringing a client to this kind of orieni.ation 
IS a major achievement in organizational development work. 

' Tlie roles which the consultant takes, and the ways that he or she 
moves m and out of them, must also be considered carefully on each 
occasion as they relate to facilitating normative and structural 
change in the organization. If the consultant is only trying to 
help the client achieve goals or value clarification, as m PETC-II , 
very different roles may be taken than if he or she is working to 
build improved functional capability into the organization client. 

The PETC-TII consultant must especially watch out for taking 
roles in a ^way that, increase the client's dependence ^n outside 
resources.' This is particularly true wher^ the desire is to build 
those resources into the system. For example, when training is 
needed, at is generally better in organizational development work to 
take the longer time necessary to train trainers within the organi- 
zation. These people then providt. teaming for. their colleagues' 
rather than the consultant training them. Having taken the time to 
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have its own trainers prepared, the organization retains the train- 
ing capability which would not have been the case if the consultant 
had simply taken the trains role. 

Problem Solving Stages ' ^ ^ 

It is easy to confuse the problem solving stages of the 
differential intervention matrix with the phases of planned change. 
They are, in fact, much the same. The important concept to under- 
^stand 13 that smaller sc^le, or micro, problem solving cffprts must 
be carried out wichin the larger scale, or macro, improvement effort. 
For example, during the planned change phase of "generalize and 
stablize change/' there may be a communications p'roblem affecting 
the inventing function of a small group. Whon^he consultant attempts 
to bring about an intervention in relation to this "micro" problem, 
he must consider whether it is to aid his "micro" problem ^solving 
stage of answering the following series of questions. 

What IS needed? 

Why are things the way they^re? 
How do I know? 
What can be done? 

What resources are there ta do it? * 
What will be tried? 

How will sources be determined and maintained? 
These seven questions correspond to seven stages of action research • 
in problem solving. _ The arc described more fully below, 
^ Identif iy the Concern 

What is the current situation? 
What is needed? 
Who is causing the problem?' 
Who is affected\by it? 



What kind of prob\em is it? 
What is the goal for iijiprovement? 
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Diagnose the Situation ^ 
Why are things as they are? 

What forces are operating to maintain the si-tuation? 

What forces" might cause improvement? 

V^hat evidence indicates the forces are operating as 
suspected? . ^ 

What further- -inforjnation is needed td'ciarify the situation? 

Cather'^'^A^a, ^ « 

How canAfurther data be gathered? 

How will ^le data be handled?-^ 

How will it fe^^^und^^ 

How will resxilts from the data be used? 
Consider Action Alterndtive^ 

What different possiblities are there for taking action 
\ to improve the situation? 

How easy or difficult might it be to attempt each of 
' these possiblities? 

Which might have the greatest chance for success or the 
greatest .effect on the situation? 

R etrieve Resources y 

What resources would be needed for the different action 
alte'rnatives? 

How ava^able are they? 

How can they be retrieved? 

Try an Actio n Plaii 
* 

What steps will be taken to solve the problem? 
What tasks will be performed? 
V7ho will perform them? 
When and how will each be performed? 
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Determine . md Maintain Improvement 

. " i ^ 

. How will it be determined that a change represents iroprove- 
ment in a philosophical and theoretical, as wel±--as-^— — 
technical, sense? 

How will improvements be maintained and shared with others? 

Intervention Strategies, Procedures a nd Techniques 

The few strategies,^ procedures and techniques shown in the 
intervention matrix d^l'igure 16 a^e only illustrative of- many 
possiblities. An intervention is anything the consultant helps to 
happen f the purpoie of affecting the functioning of the client 
system. , An intervention is undertaken in the hope of improving that 
function and/or realizing greater clarity of the valuing upon which 
it is based. ^Be careful to note that the nature of the intervention 
in terms of strategy, procedure or technique does not necessarily . 
indicate the role of the consultant in that particular intervention. 
For example, the intervention might be a training worVshbp in which 
the consultant might, or might* not, serve as a trainer. The consul- ^ 
tanfs role will be described later as the third dimension of the 
intervention matrix. 



Skill Training 
Exercise 

Training 
Workshop 



Programed 
Instruction 



Role F aying 



The intervention may be to conduct a skill 
training exercise such as those used in PETC-I 

A training workshop might involve some or 
all members of the client population. Such an 
intervention might include action-research,^ i .e. , 
Research Utilizing Problem Solving (Jung, 1973) 
or a workshop on using a new curriculum. 

This intervention may involve individuals 
in a ^programmed instruction experience such as 
reading Preparing Objectives for Programmed 
Instruction {Mager, 1961) . 

'Role playing can be used to help people gain 
perspective of one another's roles as well as to 
better understand the nature and personal impli- 
cations of their own role.- Variations range 
from simple role reversal exercises carried out. 
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in a matter of minutes t<5^_extensive training 
designs or complex therapeutic sessions. 

In Simulation and ^^^aminq the client is 
asked to be himself as he reacts to an artifi- * 
cial situation. The growing ^use of. games to 
provide conditions for learning to cope with or 
un<J.Qrstand situations is a form of simulation. 
While the situation is artificial, what one can 
learn about the conditions it presents ^ and about 
one's own reactions to them, can be very real. 

Confrontation generally involves the presen-- 
tat ion to a client system of unacknowledged fact 
or discrepancies, " such as between intentions an 
behavior. A constructive purpose of confronta- 
tion can be to mobilize the system to action. 
If the confrontation is experienced by the system 
as an ^evaluative condemnation, however, the 
reaction may be to increase resistance to change. 

Referral may be used simply to diiect the 
system to resources or a potentic/l source of them 
This is often the case when the -consultant 
happens to be an expert in the substance of a 
client system's need (e.g., a "reading" expert, 
or a *|pecialist on computer programs) and when 
his or her primary role has been one of diagnos- 
tician for the system. The consultant should 
always maintain consideration of possible need to 
refer the client to a different consultant. 

The intervention may be the demonstatlon of 

a new process, program or kind of equipment. 

Demonstrations can provide important images of 

potential, but generally need to be combined with 

skill training exercises and active support for 

implementation to yield significant educational 
improvements. 
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Pr,ocess 
Observation 



Data 

Feedback 



Action 
Research 



Improving 
Communications 



Logical ^ 
Analysis t 



Values 
Exploration 
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Through process observation the client system' 
can be helped to see its own processes in order 
to consider their adequacy or desirability. 

Datd feedback is used by the client system 
to assess the current: state of affairs or provide 
insight about casual. relationships. 

is sometimes possible and desirable to 
involve the client system in conducting a total 
process of action research. As most people are 
not familiar with the total process or the skills 
to employ it, this strategy generally demands 
related training. 

Improving comimnications is sometimes vital 
to the success of an organizational development 
project. Many assumed problems are 'a matter of 
misunderstanding, poor communication or lack of 
communication. The most frequently used inter- 
ventions of the consultant may be those which 
seek to clarify meaning, intention and understanding. 

Logical analysis skills^may be necessary for 
the client to understand situations clearly. 
Given the complexity of human systems, and the 
frequency of problems in communications, it 
should not be surprising to find that people often 
fail to achieve correct understanding of hoW 
things happen in a system and how the subparts 
affect each other. A strategy may be needed to 
involve the client system in a rigorous, logical 
analysis of its functioning in relation to its 
objective. This strategy demands skills in system 
analysis procedures which may necessitate related 
training. 

At the operational level, it seems easiest to 
focus on seeking to identify and' achieve system 
improvement needs. In these times of continuous, 
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rapid cultural and social chanqe, it may often 
be important zq help the client system pxp^lore 
itf underlying vcilues and philosophy. ^How well 
it's doing always depends on what it really wants 
and why. Sometimes problems stem from values and 
philosophy changing or clarifying without the 
system being 'explicitly aware of the changes 
or theif*^ impl icat ions . 

when different subparts of a system, or Negotiation 
related{,systems, have basic differences of self- 
interest, negotiation is generally the only 
appropriate process. Other processes may be 
^used in relation to a primary one'of negotiation, a 
but none can appropriately replace it when real 
differences >of solf-interost;, are at stake, the 
other processes involve degrees of collaborative- 
ness. Negotiation faces honestly the fact of" 
conflict and competition. As most people are 
strongly instilled with values for being collabo- 
rative, training is often important for a client 
system which needs to employ a process of 
negotiation. 

When improvement is desired, structural change Structural 
is probably the most frequent strategy employed at Change 
the organizational level, and least frequent at 
the individual level. Organizations often try to f 
' solve problems by changing the organization 
chart, designating a new role or a new committee . 
While such structural changes can be critical 
and valuable intorvontions,. they often demands 
relat^^d strategies^ such as training, logical 
analysis or values exploration to achieve the 
desired ends. Sophisticated structural changes 
are concerned more with the flexibility of the 
system to make changes and the permeability of the 
boundaries between parts of the structure. 
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Normative Normati\^^ Change aims at altering the ways 

Change ^^^^ people eii^^ect things to happen and to be 

done. StrWtur^^l chatiges may ofteti be made when^ 
. it is actually normative change tha't is needed. " 
Strategies for changing norms often involve sub- 
strategies such as trainin'g. As part of strategy 
to change a norm, individuals might be trained 
in a skill together as a group rather than receiv- 
ing the same tr<iining separately. Or, data may 
be fed back to an assembled group rather than to 
the individuals independently. The engineering 
of 'normative thange is a ma3or concern in 
f ' organizational developijient. 

^Multiple Mult' pic entry calls for several parts of a 

Entry system to be intefVened with in complementary, 

mutually .supportfve ways. For example, in ^der 
,X for people to apply new skills gained in tr4ining/ 

their superiors may need a demonstration before 
they will support application of these new skills- 
Another example might be that teacher^ need to 
understand system technology as a process appro- 
priate tQ their own role before they will be 
influenctid to apply innovations arrived at by 
administrators using system analytic procedures. 
A potentially improved skill or understanding in ^ 
one paft of a system can increase cognitive 
dissonance resulting in poorer functioning by the 
overall system. A multiple entry strategy which 
maintains or improves congruence and balance of 
the system is often essential. i 

Roles of t he Consultant ' ^ . 

The consultant will take one or more roles to facilitate each 
intervention meant to aid the client)! system. Sometimes thp consul- 
tant nay. take a very active role in initiating or carrying out an 
intervention into the tanctionang and procedures of the client system, 

i 



Facilitat 



consul 
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At othe;: times, the consultant rolfe mav;^^ passive or indirect, but 
still important to th*^ success of the intervention. As noted earlier, 
the ^tia'tegy of the intt^^rvention doesn't necessarily indicate the 
role of the consultant on any particular occasion. -In facility ing 
an intervention strategy of trai-ning, the consultant may take the 
roie of refer rt?r to a training workshop, linker to a trainer to be 
brc^qht m, trainer conductinc; the training, ranager of a sequence of 
training events conaucted by others, process observer of effects on 
the system of some parts undertaking training, or analyzer of data 
concerning the effects of train '^g in the system. In facilitating a 
^complex, long-range intervention strategy, the consultant may shift 
Kf^tween roio? as he or she m?kes m'.v^^o interventt -ns within the 
r-j-jro phases of the consultation relationship with the client syst^^m. 

A critical issue for the consult a nt is maintaining clarity 
between _ro le sw 1 1 c hes a s one w or}^_wi t4T t The client . The client 
will rend to build role expectations of the consultant. B.ecause of 
sucn ^^xcectations, it can often be better to bring in a different 
rcnoi^ltant to holp the c\ient with partiuclar needs, even when the 
.rx-jxi.ai consultant has the skills and knowledge to perform the 
service. Below are a number of major roles a consultant can take. 

As tnt^ ^xpezt ths consultant may be the ^otal Expert 
soiree of knowledge or skill m an area. 

The ^onsuJtant may take the role of instructor 
about an area of knowledge. Teachers often take this 
rcio ir. ir.partmq facts to their pupils. 

Tb*^ tr.-i.-Tu ; "oes beyond instruction in helping 
rectle master "do it" behavioral skills m performing 



Instructor 



Trainer 
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brmas the needed information or 
5kiil-- iron an outside source to the client system. 

The ii^riivr^t sunds the client system to ^ 
sr.irr*- where it can find the needed knowledge or 

skills. 



Retriever 



Referrer 
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Model 



L^f^l^gP The linker provides a bridge to relate the 

pas^ties, or parts of a systam, that need to be 
iriycorxtact. 

Demonstrator The demonstrator shows the client system how 

something is done, but not necessarily how to do 
^ It without the help of the consultant. 

The modol provides an example of how to 
do, or be, something by evidencing it in his or 
her (the consultant's) own behavior. This is 
mora than showing how to do a thing, e.g., a 
demonstation. it is representing oneself as the 
thing under scrutiny, it is generally wise to be 
cautious about holding oneself up as "a model" to 
client systems. In many instances, it can be 
more helpful for che client system to arrive at 
its o'aT. desired i<3ea of a model. 

There are times when a consultant can best 
facilitate an intervention by taking the role of 
advocate for a goal, value or strategy. It is 
important to keep clear about the difference 
i^etween general things the consultant advocates 
as compared to taking this role to facilitate 
a particular strategy with a client in a specific 
phase of their relationship. 
Confronter when the client syste,-^ needs to be confroafe^d 

with the awareness of a discrepancy, the consxU::^ 
tant must consider whether it may be most helpful 
to take the ■ *le of confronter or to facilitate 
the confrontation by taking some other role. As 
confrontations frequently have evaluative impli- 
cations for the client, it is often wise to avoid 
^-he role of confronter so that the client ulti- 
mately recognizes evaluativeness in the situation 
as Its own. At the same time, the role of 
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con iron ter can bo extremely powerful and helpful 
when taken appropriately. Appropriateness 
involves readiness of the client a§ well as 
qgnsultant values which are recognizable and 
acceptable to the client. 

The role of counselor generally includes 
listening, acting as a sounding board and raising 
awareness of alternatives. It leans toward a 
nondirective effort in helping the client think 
through issues for itself. 

The adviser role differs from the counselor 
in being morei direct ive about what the client might 

do and how tq' do it, 

j 

The observer coni^^ents on the things that 
exist and how things are being done- 

The aat:i\^ollector gathers information about 
what exists and how things are being done. 

The analuzar interprets the meanings found 
m date about the system. 

The Jia :no-^t ician uses analyses, data 
collection and observations m determining why 
things happen the way they do in the system. It 
is important for the consultant to recognize when 
he or she is observing, coilecumq data, analyzing 
and diagnosing for his or her own ^nfomation as 
opposed to when these roles are being performed 
to facilitate an intervention for the client 
system. 

;^ prepares action strategics, trainma 

programs and management models for use by the system. 
By occasionally applying special understanding of 
the dynamics of numan systems, this nay be an 
especially valuable role for the consultant to 
take for the client system. 
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Manager it is probably rare for a consu^ltant to take 

the role of a tei^porary manager of the system/ or 
some part of it, for the client. Instances of 
It are beginning to emerge in the field of educa- 

, tion related to ideas about accountability., and the 

"turnkey" procedure of perTormance contracting. 

EvaluatOr Taking over the role of evaluator for the 

client system is also occurring with increasing 
frequency in education. Systems involved in 

taderal funding are turning to consultant firms 

< 

to do their evaluation. A variation of the new 
accountability model calls for independent 
auditmq to determine effectiveness of other 
.^'5n suit ants* action intervention efforts. 
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Chapter V: 

Planning Your Growth 



Chapter V 

. Growth as an organizational development consultant includes: 

Adding knowledge and skiM competencies 

Broadening one's orientation in teri^ of ability to see 
things from the persepcctive of ^|*fch of the four kinds 
of maturity 

Understanding oneself well enough to avoid in^propriate 
situations 

Increasing one's tolerance toward the growth pajns or 
client organisations^ 
Tnere are two rea^;ons for working on one's own growth as an 
organizational development consultant. The first relates to needs 
of the client systems . The second relates to a reas of personal 
interest and desire . * 

Meeting Heeds of Client Systems 

If the educational systemic a consultant worlis with ropoateuly 
^how needs which ho or she is not capable of dealing with, the 
consultant should either work for increased competence in this area, 
or cease attempts to work with this ^md of client. For example, if 
a consultant typically works with rural school districts, and their 
organisational development efforts almost always need to include 
improved communication with members of their communtiy, and the 
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consultant Fias little knowledge or skills in ways to help them improve 
such communication, it seems reasonable to worlj at inereasing consult- 
ing competencies to better help with this kind of need. The consul- 
tant has the responsibility to bo very clear about: (a) the kinds 
of issues where the client should be referred to a different type of 
consultant, (b) those issuesaround which the consultant should 
avoid working with a potential client system, and (c) those issues 
and Situations for which the consultant should work at increasing 
his or her own coippetence so as to be able to respond to the 
client'^ needs. 

Personal Interests and Desires for Growth 

There may well be different areas in which a consultant has a 
personal interest and desiro to grow even though they do not represent, 
issues or situations frequently encountered in client systems. For-- 
example, indiyic\ual psychological problems may seldom be confronted 
in some "organizational development consulting. Nevertheless, a 
consultant may still have an' interest in expanding his or her 
competencies m' the direction of individual clinical work so as Co 
be better able to recognize and deal with this kind of problem when 
It occurs. 

In setting priorities for one's own growth, it can be helpful 
to recognize a distinclion between priorities which are ErmarjlX 
profe ssional as compared to those which are more personal in nature, 
s"^ kinds of grovth experiences add to a consultant 'I ropertoir^^of 
skilj^and knowledge competent e_s. Other kinds of experiences provide 
the conditions that can help one know^neself^bctter_as^£e^ 
There are nany situations where a consultant can add to his or her 
professional competencies during the process of working with a 
client system in a way that does not detract from meeting the client 
system needs. On the other hand, the conditions that provide for 
personal growth can raise the^possibi 1 ity ol , detract ing the_consul_- 
tant's resource s from the client system's needs at times. If time 
is taken for personal feedback and reflection to work at better 
understandinq oneself as a person whi^^ at the same time, consulting 
■ with a client, the consultant will ne^d to be careful that this 
does not conflict with whatever oblicjations he or she has to the 
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'^^nx:r An oKtreme situation would be one in which a consultant 
Ws-^^^l'St^tTritj^wi^^ new techniques for professional learning at 
the expense of a client to whom a different kind of expectation had 
been given. This could only be considered unethical. 

Personal growth can be a vital need for .the organizational 
developmeut consultant. (Steele, 1975) There are a number of ways 
it can occur. The most clearly appropriate way is to periodically 
take the rol^ of a trainee m workshops or intern programs. There 
is a growing network of professionals doing organizational develop- 
ment work in education. (Schmuck and Miles, 1971) They can, and 
do, offer workshop opportunities to each other during which 
personal as well as professional growth can be a legitimized 
objective. 

Personal and professional growt^ also -an occur in team consult- 
ing relationships. Organizational development consultants frequently 
seek each other out to form temporary teams in working with a client 
so as zo have the opportunity of learning from each other and helping 
each other better recognize personal values and ideologies. 

A third kind of opportunity for personal and professional growth 
^ can occur by arrangement explicitly v^ith the client system. Research, 
or act ion -research, pro3ects may frequently be organized with this 
inclusion. Consultant teams based m colleges or universities may 
provide undergraduate or graduate training to members of thoir 
consulting team as part of their agreed contract with a school system. 
On the other hand, when such a team proceeds in this manner without 
the school people expecting and agreeing to it, there can be very 
negative reactions. 

A fourth kind of opportunity for growth can occur when an 
organxzational development team is created wit jiin an organization. 
Such a team is generally a major characteristic of an organization 
which has r<>^ched the creative phase of maturity and is operating 
in 'self-renewing ways. It represents a structure, and is complemented 
by norms, which provide explicitly for the continuous professional 
and personal growth ot the team's menders. They, m turn, have a 
ma3or responsibility fbr facilitating personal and professional 
growth of other F^ersons throughout the organization. 



Inside/outside Organizational Development Teams 

A good way to add perspective, and often an important organiza- 
tional development strategy, is to combine an inside/outside organi- 
zational developmel^ team. The inside team inc]udes one or more 
members of the target organization who have organizational develop- 
ment capabilities as well as responsibility for facilitating the 
organizational development effort. Note that this does not usually 
mean they have managerial responsibility for the function that is 
to be improve,d as the focus of the organizational development project. 
They are, rather, internal organizational development specialists. 
Such roles have become common m industry and are beginning to appear 
m some educational settings, ^ The outside team includes organiza- 
tional development specialists from a setting outside of the organi- 
zation atte)npting the organizational development effort. They may 
be from a sim.^lar organization such_ as- another school district or » 
higher educatxoi. institution, a governmental organization such as 
a state department of education, or a private consulting firm. They 
too are organizational development specialists who link together 
with the mside team to provide a resource to others in the organi- 
zation. This combined inside/outride team plans and acts xn 
coordinated ways to best achieve che goals of the organizataonal 
dove I opme 'O j ec t . 

There are several advantages of the inside/outside team. 
Motivation of inside members of the team will vary from those of the 
outsiders. This, along with such ether differences as varied experi- 
ence, knovledqe and skills is bound to provide some contrast of 
perspectives which can be valuable in many way.^. Insiders may have 
insights about the organization and i^ts climate which only time is 
likely to reveal. Outsiders may have qrea^or obDectivity in some 
areas which their remoteness makes possible. There may be times ^ 
when interventions are best provided by one or the other. 

It is often better for outsiders to support trial conditions 
for the people m the organization to learn m a way their learning 
errors will not be held against them. Outsiders can also use their 
presumed i50Sitit>n of naivete to provide confrontations in a manner 
less Uureatentirg to organization members. Outsiders al-:o know 
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less about organizational norms and are thus less prone to be 
contributing to pluralistic ignorance about thorn. In this sense, 
they may sometimes have the advantage of not knowing what "can't 
be done" and proceed to do itl 

Insiders may also have some special advantages at times. They 
may have, or be able to constructively use, trust relationships 
created over time. On issues of shared interest, others may trust 
them -more, knowing they stand equally to gain or lose from the 
organizational development efforts, Insideis are likely to have 
better channels of information and resources; m many areas. They 
are likely to have internalized more valid conceptions of the ways 
reality is exMorienced in and by the organization, and to be 
intuitively aware of issues at important times. 

When considering personal and professional needs for growth. 
It can be valuable to periodically take the time to do a literal 
a nalysis of the forces for and against 'enter ing a lea rning situation. 
It can be especially valuable to have relationships with a few 
trusted colleagues for periodic assessments of the validity of one's 
own percopcion's of needs for growth, and analysis of forces which 
may seem to be barriers to giving time and energy for meeting those 
needs. Just as norms and structures of an organization can be 
diagnosed which may nelp or hinder it m increasing its functional 
capability, an individual can diujnose and work to create norms and 
Structure m his or her own life that support giving periodic 
attentiot. to ^rowLh nooas as an organizational develcpment consultant 

Analyzing Professional Competencies 

vrnat do you» really know, and what can you really do, when you 
step into the role of an organizational development consultant? 
^ There is a vast, growing literature on the strategies and skills of 
organizational development work. Gaining a fuller range of 
ompetencies in this area demands a lifetime of professional growta. 
It IS important to both the consultant and the client that the 
consultant stay aware of his or her owii areas of strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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consider the diagnostic matrix as it applies to one's organiza- 
cional development work. It can bo used as .a guide for identifying 
things the consultant knows, things ho 'or she needs to learn, and 
things he or' she doesn't intend to loarn, but may need to use other 
consultants for upon occasion. The consultant can go through the 
cells of the diagnostic matrix at the organ^Eational level an^make 
this a kind of three-part listing. Then such a listing can be pre- 
sented to others who have expertise m organisational development 
work, and their reactions can be sought to the validity of the con- 
sultant's solf-assossiPent. They can albo point out cells where things 
have been omitted, things the consultant did not even know about, 
ror example, the consultant may think he or she needs better under- 
standing o£ ways that feelings can affect planning and managing. 
Ke or she may feel limited, but not too concerned about knowing how 
energy can affect validating. Someone with greater expertise may 
be able to increase the concern and drive to know more about this 
or other areas where possibilities have not yet occurred. 

The same use can bo made of the intervention matrix. It is 
especially ini.ortant to look again at one's compefencies in the 
sections of the intervention matrix where systems technology and 
negotiations ki:uis -f rrc-bU-ra . )lvinc, were adJed u. the problem 
L >lvinq dw.ension. 

.After listing his or her Htr-ngth.^, weaknesses and ne'cds, the 
consultant can sgek reactions from individuals O^ho have special 
expertise m ea.-h of the throe different kinds o,f problem solving, 
"rorsons who special lae in on<; area of problem solving tend to have 
different rerspoctives from tho^e who specialize m, another area. 
S.-ekin.i reasons from a variety of s.u-h persons can help cteat.c . 
perspective on oneself. It can help clarify one's own value-based 
_ Ideological biases. It can help .l-rt an individual to areas of 
competoncies he or she was not aware of. 

A third way to review one's ccwipotenci-es is m relation to 
the seye:. phas.^,of. consul tat ion. By apelymg the phases of consul-'^^ 
tatioR to sell, the c'-.nsuItanL can determine how comforlable he or 
^ne wit'T the range of knowledges and skills coticerning each of 
these kinds of work as ii on apply dur m.- each phase of the "licnt 
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reiationship. What diffatent stratogios are knovm for carrying out 
each kind of work in c-ach of the phases? what are t!ie kinds of side 
effects to watch out tor m each instance?. After listing strengths 
^nd woaknesscs m this reqard, one may share the list with colleagues 
and suek their reactions. 

Another helpful resource for the consultant is to check the 
lists against knowledge in the literature on orqanizational develop- 
ment work. While there is limited empirical evidence on organiza- 
tional development xn the field of education thus far, there is a 
werath of insightful ideas to be found m case studies and theoreti- 
cal ^pr-sontations. There is considerable empirical data from other 
fields, especj.:t]]y agriculture and industry, but one must be careful 
xn generalxzmq research from those fields to an educational system. 
As noted earlier, educational systems tend to be more complex than 
orqanizations in other fxelds in that their products are changes xn 
human behavior rather than a product such as corn or automobiles. 
The latter doesn't have feelings, take action, or talk back. 
People do! 

P ro blems Ar^.sin g f ron Multiple Loyal t jj>s 

In reviewing one's competencies for organxzational development 
wor.w another area xs suggested for specxal emphasis. This is the 
area dealing with boundaries of systems and subsystems. There are 
diff^icultxes which can arise which may be more or less dxfficult 
for the' consultant, as an individual, to deal wxth. 

Probably the most difficult' problem of dealing with boundaries 
involves the issue of m ultxple lQ yaUi.es which can be aroused within 
the consultant. If the consultant allows hxmself to be tc orarily 
accepted on ^an xnqroup membership status within two or more competing 
subgroups, he or she may suddenly experience strong feelings of 
xnternal confUc^ about what to do. Or, the consultant may be given 
ingroup status when takxng one kxnd of role with one subgroup, as 
well as When takmq a different kind of a role wxth another subgroup. 
Suddenly, the consultant may face conflict -^f xnterest issues which 
appear dxffxcult to resolve. Or, when workxng on actxon research 
problem solvma wxth one group the consultant may suddenly find the 
neei to be working with another <iror, on negotiatxng a related issue. 



If tho difforenc parts of the client system don't recognize the 
leQitimacy of the consultant simultan-iously collaborating in one 
kmc of issue while negotiating another, he or she might bo 
confronted by the different groups who feel t?fcir confidence was 
cctraved bv letting the consultant tomnorarily become a part of their 

These k.hds.of difficulties in working within and among the 
various boundaries of a system can sometimes take on the quality of 
a kind of planned schizophrenia which call for the utmost maturity , 
on the part of tho organizational development consultant.- The issue 
of multiple loyalties almost inevitably occurs in organizational ^ 
development work. Perhaps the best strategy to cope with it is to 
adopt a personal px^iicy of always v^M^rking witli one or more orqani- 
'ation^al deveioment consultant colleaguus. Working as a team can 
provide added perspective that frequently can be essential in sorting 
out the meaning of multiple qroup involvement. 

Commentary: Some Final Reflections ... 

As professionals in a relatively new field like organizational 
development it is particularly imrx^rtant that we periodically take 
a look at the field m which we practice— to ask ourselves questions 
like: v:hat are w^- trymq to do? Wp.at rr^-nds are occuri lug m 
our field? Are ♦-he basu assumptions on which we ox»erate still 
valid? What evidt^ncc do wu have that what we're doing is really 
nakmg a difforonce? Ltc.,ot-. In short, we need to keen our own 
practice m pcrspecLivo. 

A3 /^i ki.ow, tm» first identiriablo uU efforts began m the 
IjGO's with tn^ir roots in the fields ot manaqcment development 
ana grou: aynami-s training labs, organizational development 
erergtM Loc.-vjsc tnose who were engaqed in these- training efforts 
bt_-:ame ir.cr'-a^inuly aware that iTuUviduals who were sent to training 
rToarams o^ten returned to organizations where their new-fouiid 
^t_pro_irnes and tonavior wore quickly snuffed out by indifference or 
r-sistance. Tnc f-rcoc witnin an orqai.ization can easily discourage 
an mdividjal fr^^n vioiatini deei--roo^ed expectation!, and norms. ^ 
thus be-in the n-tio.'. tf "trimm': the system'' rather than simnly 
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the individual. Isy 'traii^ung people who wurk together, t he possibilities 
of reinforcement are increased with the result of a g.enuine .long-jadJ^g^i 
improvement of organizational ef foctiveness . 

What have we learned in tire years of CD practice since the 19G0* s? 
Below are some k<5y insights that occur to us {^jX>\ji might want to add 
some of your own) . 

1. The basic 'idea of OD makes sense: Training the system 
^ through 'toam-buildinq efforts, confronting .interdepart- 
mental differences .in new ways, or similar processes and 
mterventiions have made significant pprovements in many 
organizations. " * 

2. We have learned to articulate more effectively the .values 
^r^a assamptions underlying a participative appro.-.ch to * 
decision makin«^i and action xu nrcian i^aL ions . 

3. We have become more aware of the importance of diagnosing 
rroLlers before developing an action i^rogram.^ We now ask. 
"Why are chm^-is as thev are?" before ^ ask, "Wliat should 
I do?". 

4. We have learned norQ about the high cost of distrust in * 
organisations. - , • » _ 

when people view one another with suspicion, the 
resulting miscommunication, game-playing and passive 
resistance saps energy and morale to an extent that ^ 
makes even Expensive OD efforts a bargain. 

5. We have ie.xrned to be more skillful m pointing up discrep- 
ancies between policy and practice in organizations, 
discrepancies that systemati:;ally reduce cr*^dii: 1 ity and 
commitment. 

b. We have learned that the process by which decisions are 
made may be more important than the quality of decisions 
tnemseives (for decision making is only o.ie part ot, the 
total problem solving process).^ 

7. We have learned the importance of continually monitoring 
and updating .onmunication processes within organizations, 
since we tend to overestimate the understanding 'that exists. 
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we havu b-qun to Uunk of conflict moro'aP an important 
:...coss to be nanagod, rather than as a hazard to be 
.Usc.-^ura<:;od and suppressed. 

W-, loarnod that any. significant Oi; effort require, .ome 

le-rroe , f understanding and support from top organisational 
lov.-ls to ho sustained and effective over a long period ■ 

V.V liave leariTod much abo .t how an internal-external consult- 
ir.q team can work together to achieve the maxirium combi-iation 
,?1 intluor.ce and perspective. 

W. have jono to' appreciace more fully the importance of 
.c:.-_ir...any "practici.ng what you preach" as an OD consultant 
•_j rai;,L3in credibility and influence. 
IS last learninc; lends additional weight to the we-sage of 
► _-r.a:-t..r. A,-: ^'D oonsuitc 'its, we must "model" a c.-.-aritmont to 
want others to 'grow and mature (i.e., change 
• r.-h.!Vior a::d ways ot experiencing), I must be willing 16 

: ,,.anL others to experiment and take risks, I must 

. - , . r-.-^.w^ If I ex'oect others to evaluate them- 

.-.±rit thuir behavior to examination by others, I must do ^ 

.1 c^rc.wth alT'pN^ssionais are our ov.-, c>:,.erxonces 
vu" coUeaques. \o learn from my own experience 
— r..--^ssary ^ ir^i to r^jfiect on what I've trio^J to 

i rcfU-^-tii'.q by nv.^elf or wit. In 

l^-ii-.^'^. To leirn f/om the oxperienco of colieaques 
; tiien Jiro^tly or readme? of their work and 

xrA lournals. Thus it is most --.nropriate . to 
_rri'.^ vou t:he biblioqraphy as s. jgested rcadmq. 
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The conpar.ion volunes t.^ Conc^.iXr i - lan . z^- . o::.i : . v;viop/n. >2i L 
172 rducation a.-5J?ibe ways rrtr^s.-' Cuncepts have b-un used^ trainmq 
trainers for orvianizat lor.al ' deve lopmcnt . m -dacatioiu The word 
"tramerts," vratv.Ht t:.ar *\-.r.5ulu^:;ts /' is u^^-d here to bring attcRtion 
rc a sot -I aynara tha*: cari lo bprh and proMenatic. 

In our eMi^erience, thorf^ is a naior d*iffer«^nco between tra^ninq 
people wr.G wi-h to try new uunas as opposed to,trainina reoi ie to 
be trainers for oth^-r-. in prc^vidmq xho^c tr.in^js. The u^er of 
Providiu^ janiz^-i^^nal Developmen*- Skills .P^IX'^ instructional 
trainmq sy^U^r^ , -3i*-.aliy the ILTC .y^toin^, no* ro understand, 
,and be Lrerar.^-l v:ai witn, .^a.-n dynarr.K-s dir-'rly. 

I at sir.:-l'. , tht- '^\^)0^ <-or,corn is that tr.'-- I LTC' trainee may 
sin;altaneoasly ident>:y with both th.^ rcie cr trainee and trainer. 
V,-: facr, it 13 ne wssar% * hat thr tr am. e'.bl^cm- -xpluitly aware of 
exi-riencma Loth rol... Th s invit^-. a sort plann.xl schl^or arcnia 
wiuch can \e cjvnfusin^ at best, and danaerouo at worst. Any of as. 
ray carry anq.^r about ^ a3t cxp-rxen.-.s witn autnorit/ f luurc^ ard/or 
unr-soWed te-lmJs ct conceinin-: -ar nni^ulse-. an<i ^duaL^. 

'-may sonttirL-. ^e^ -aa.;ht b^-twoen uar i^ienti^icat i^.i, wi^h trainee- 
denands and v^ar i i-nt i t ^ cat i w>n wi^n trainer o^..r) t t^nc**. 
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Thu trainiiv-j deoiqns devclor-od and formed in the FtTC systoms 
mcludo nar.v facers which have combinuxi purposes of easing this fort 
o-: conflict. Thu timnq apd nature of activities that jnvite solf- 
sharmq and mtorpei sor feedback arc arnow. then. The careful ^ 
attention to DuiUmg norms of helpfulness anong trainees and ro<;ist- 
in.j dependenc- on those conducting the PKTC training are also 

u'oriSldered vital. 

The author.s believe th.it only persons with considerable expe- 
rience in 'raininq trainers, as oppcood to direct training and 
conduit -nq, should attempt to do so. This exrerience should come in 
cotrainmg with persons already recognized as havinq expertise m 
tramxna trainers. We once hoped we could objectify the things 
involved m -:uch expertise. It would be nice to reduce, the mysti-;ue 
involved. however, this ability ,eems to include some things con- 
cerr.ir.g d.-velorn>t.ntal and cultural ways of under sic.nd mg that we 
w^^rt. not able to reduce to readily comunicable definitions. 

•.-.•itn e:-:pHriencc^- senior t-ra^ners, the designs of the PCTC 
instructional systems have prove.; safe for all who l>ave participated 
u: the traininu ap to the time of this writing, l^early all hove 
roi-ortod th.^ir exf-er ieoc-.-, as worthwnile and frequently enjoyable. 
A.. t.r.c-,v iruiteriais are used by others we wish to share the following 
c3itio:.. prior to creation c,f the PF/n: sy.st-.ms, the senior author 
saw individuals have psychoti • break.. 3n ^ralnlng of trainer experi- 
vn -e.. on twc separate occa,sions. Tne dynaira ;s involved are not to 
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